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CONTINUATION  OF  CHAPTER  XII. 

Thb  roads  of  Mexico  are  either  carried  along 
the  central  table  land  itself,  from  Oaxaca  to 
Santa  Fe,  or  they  lead  from  the  table  land  to- 
wards the  coagts.  The  former  are  for  carryings 
on  a  communication  between  the  towns  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains^  in  the  coldest  and  most 
popoloiis  region  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  latter 
are  destined  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  interior  and 
the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco;  besides 
facilitating  an  exchange  between  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mountains  and  the  burning  plains  ef 
the  coast.  The  roads  of  the  tabl^  land  running 
fimn  the  S.S.E.  to  the  N.N.W.,  which  from  die 
total  configuration  of  the  country,  we  might  call 
Umffitudmalf  are  very  easily  kept  up.  We  shatt 
not  repeat  in  this  place  what  we  have  already 
stated*  in  the  preceding  chapter,  relative  to 
the  extent  and  cmitinuity  of  the  high  plains  of 
Anahuac,  where  we  find    neither  crevice  nor 

*  IntroduclioD  sad  chspten  III  sad  VUL 
TOI,.  IV.  B 
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ravin,  and.  to  the  progressive  fall  of  the  table 
land  from  2500  to  800  metres'^  of  absolute 
height.  Carriages  mfiy  mn  from  Mexico  to 
Santa  Fe,  in  an  extent  which  exceeds  the  length 
which  the  chain  of  the  Alps  would  have  if  it  was 
prolonged  without  interruption  from  Geneva  to 
the  shores  of  the  Blacjk  Sea.  In  fact^.  the  cen* 
tral  table  laud  is  travelled  in  four  wheel  car- 
ris^es  in  all  directions,  from  the  capital  to 
jGruanaxuato,  Durattgo,  Chihuahua,  Yalladolid, 
Gufbd^axara,  and  Percfte^  b]L\t  in  the  present 
ba4  i^ate  of  the  roads,  wil^gons  are  riot  esta- 
blttsh^  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  They 
give  the  preference  to  the  employmeiit  of  beasts 
of  burdi^;  and  thousands  of  horses  imd  knules 
cover  iq  long  files  (requas)  the  roads  of  Mexic^i. 
A  considerable  numbec.of  Me8tiz<>es  and  Indians 
are  employed  to  conduct  these  caiavans.  Pre^ 
ferring  a  wandering  life  to  every  sort  of  seden* 
tary  occiquition,  they  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  sheds,  (tamboSf  or  casus  de  o^mmtmi- 
dfld)  w^chnre  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
villages  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  The 
ttudes.  feed  at  liberty  in  the  Savannahs;  but; 
when  the  great  droughts  have  parched  up  the 
grass,  they  feed  them  on  maize  either  in  herb, 
(jssrocafe)  or  in  grain. 

The  roads  which  lead  from  the  interior  taUe 


*  F«nn690rto26i24feiBt.  '  Trdnt. 
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land  tortile  coflsis,  and  which  1  odl  tratisfviersia/ 
^OTB  ^e  most  difficult,  ^md  chiefly  desenre  the 
attention   of  goTemmest.      The  roaids  -from 
Mexico   to    Vera  Ooz    and  Acapuko,  from 
Zacatecas   to    New  Santander,    fvom  Ouada- 
If^ara  to  San  (Bias,  fcom  y«Uadolidrtoi^e  Bott 
of    Colima,  and   fmm  Damngo    to  Masilian 
>pagsing  by  the  wertem  branoh  of   the  (Sinva 
Madre,  belong  all  to  this  class.    The  tDoads  by 
which  the  capital  carries  on  a  commlinicatiton 
with  the  .ports  of  Acapidco  and  Yeia  Cniz^M^e 
natnrally  the  most .  frequented.     The.^alue  of 
the  ]^recious)met8ls,  of  the  agricultural'' |«rodiic-- 
tions^  and  of  the  goods  of  Europe  and  Afiia  whkh 
4ow  through  these  two  dumnels,  amounts  <0ithe 
total  sum  of  aso  Doillions  of  francs  per  annuni^t 
These  treasures  pass  along  a*  road  which  rassim*^ 
hies  that  of  Ahrolo  at  the  hospital  of  Saint)  Go^ 
thaid.     From  the  village  of  Yigas  to  L':£noccto, 
the  road  to  Vera  Cruz  «is  frequently  iiothsoghot 
a  nanrow  and  irooked  pathi  and  the  nust  diffi« 
cfdt,  pcffhaps,  in^all'Ameriea^.  with  the  excdptian 
;  of  that, '  by  which  the  gpoods  of  Europe  xsire  ^tfans- 
ported  from;  Honda  to  Santa  Fe  de  fiogfAa^iand 
fpsm  Guayaquil  to  Quito. 

The  productions  from  the  ]ni%ppiaye  /Isknds 

..^and  'FefQ,  arrive  .by  ithe  voad'>from  MbmiooAo 

Acapulco.    It  is  carried  along  a  less  rapid  slope 

•  dt^WfiSkk^4MiM»ag,    Trans, 
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of  the  CordilleraiSy  than  the  road  leadmgfrom 
the  capital  to  Vera  Crm.  The  slightest  glance 
of  the  physical  sections  in  the  atlas  accompany- 
ing this  work,  will  suffice  to  prove  the  justice  of 
Uiis  assertion.  In  the  European  road,  as  we 
haTe  already  observed*,  we  remain  from  the 
i^Uey  of  'Mexico  to  beyond  Perote,  on  the  cen- 
tral plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2300  metres  f  above 
Uie  level  of  the  ocean;  and  from  that  village  we 
descend  wiUi  extreme  rapidity  to  the  ravin  of 
the  Plan  del  Rioj  to  the  west  of  Rinconada.  On 
the  other  hand  on  the  road  from  Ac&pulco, 
which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic 
Road,  the  descent  begins  at  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues  from  Mexico,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  basaltic  mountain  of  Guarda.  With  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  passes  through  the 
forest  of  Guchilaque,  it  might  be  easy  to  render 
•  this  road  fit  for  carriages  without  any  great  ex- 
pence  of  labour.  It  is  broad  and  kept  in  tolera- 
bly good  order  from  Acapulco  to  the  table  land 
of  Ghilpanzingo;  but  it  becomes  narrow  and 
extremely  bad  in  advancing  towards  the  capi- 
talt  especially  from  Cuemavaca  to  Guchilaque, 
and  from  thence  to.  the  summit  of  the  lugh 
mountain  called  la  Cruz  del  Marques.  The 
difficulties  which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to 

•  yd.  L  p.  58. 
t  7545  feet    Trtms. 
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communication,   between   the  capital  and  the 
port  of  Acapulco,  arise  from  the  sudden  swell  of 
ihe  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Papagallo  and  the 
Rio  de    Mescala.     These    torrents,    which   ih 
times  of  drought  are  not  more  than  60  metres  in 
breadth^,  are  from  250  to  SOOf  in  the  rainy 
season.     At  this  period  of  the  great  swells,  the 
loads  are  frequently  stopt  for  seven  or  eight  days 
on  the  banks  of  the  Papagallo,  which  the  mule- 
teers dare  not  attempt  to  ford.     I  have  stHl 
^en  the  remains  of  pillars  constructed  of  enor* 
mous  hewn  stones,  which  the  current  had  carried 
away  before   the  arches  were   completed.     A 
project  was  entertained  in  1803,  for  making'a 
new  endeavour  to  throw  a  large  stone  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Papagallo;  and  the  government 
destined  nearly  half  a  million  of  francs  {  for  this 
undertaking,  which  would  have  been  of  so  gre^t 
importance  to  the  conmierce  of  Mexico  with 
the  Philippine  Islands.     The  Rio  de  Mescala, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Rio  de  Zacatula  far* 
ther  to  the  west,  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
Papagallo.    I  passed  it  on  a  raft  formed  accord* 
ing  to  the  old  Mexican  custom  of    the  dried 
fruits  of  the  gourd,  on  which  reeds  are  fastened 
together;  the  rafib  is  directed  by  two  Indians, 

•  196  feet.    Trans. 

t  From  890  fo  964  feet,    TVmu, 

t  If  20,000  Sterling. 
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inko  «q»p4rt  it  witbi  the  one  ha^  add  swim 
witk  tbe  other. 

The  confttniction  and  MEibeUiahmieDt  of  a  oew 
r^ftdfrom  Mexieo  to  the  port  of  Vera  Crius,^ 
hiiye  l(fttterly  becbme  the  object  of  the  soKcitude 
of  gevemmeat.     A  forttmate  rtvafefai{r  is  dis-r 
played  between  the  new  council  of  comwecce 
asta^UiflMd  at  Vera  Cms,  und»  thtf  name  of 
.  real  tnlAm^l  dd  consniadoy  and  the  old  consu* 
ktih  of  the  capital;  and  the  latter  is  grraditally 
bfgpinning  Uy  shake  off  the  inactivity  with  which 
il^   has  so  long  been  accused.     The  merehants 
of  Meo^ioOf  hanging,  constructed  at  th^ir  expence 
U^  ^bdoeUeot  causeway  along   the  heigbt^  of 
TMaglllo  and  Im  Cruzesp  which  separate  the 
Imdn  of  Toluca  fpott  that  of  MeiE^,  wi^h  the 
Mkr  vcia^  of  Vera  Cvua  to.  pass  through  Ofizaba> 
while  the  iserchanfls  of  Vera  Ci-uae  who  have 
country  houses  at  Xahpa^  and  who  maintaiii 
nunMroHs  conunercial  relatioBs  with  that  towa» 
ioalit  ikak  the  now  carriage  Dead  (camno  cart^ 
kro)  shmM  go  by  Perote  and  Xalapa.    Alte? 
a  diaeusiion  of  several  years  ^,  the  consulmdo  of 
Veia  Graz  profitod  by  the  arrival  of  the  viee- 
ray,  I>On  Jcief  do  Yvirigarms^  who  daolnred 
hiwttlf  ii>  itvotir  of  tlie  road  by  Xalapa  as  of 
the  greatest  utility,  and  who  gave  the  direction 

'  ♦  See  Vol.  rt.  p.  2TO. 
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of  it  to  M.  Garcia  Conde  s^n  active  wdinteUi* 
gent  engin/^er. 

;  Tl^e  0)4  r^ad  from  Mexico  .to  Xaljapa  and 
Yera  Cruz^  passed  along  the  elevated  plains  of 
Apa,  without  touching  the  great  town  of  l^c^bla 
d^  los^J^^eles;  and  this  is  the  roa^.  4?^57^6^ 
by;  the.  Abbe  Chappe  iq  his  journejr,  tp  Ci|lji&r* 
nia,  ip  wl)ich  t])iat  ph^sppher  4etei;i9i^ 
^l^y^end  poipts  by  baromc^trical  i|^^^^r^ip^^,% 
^h^  -in^df  geiious  P9ercha9dizes.  and  ]^i^tt<^iQi{0 
If  ej9  thcjn  coftveyed  frpip  ^exi^o  ^o,  ?.^V  ^ 
Xahipa^.by  the  dil^e  ^hicj^^epiirf  tes  ti^^  lakes  ^ 
Tescuco  and  ^an  Chi:is|pb|t^;  h^^.l^of^^g^ 
an^T^tihu^csm;  ^i^4  V^  ^%  ?]'f^  %^  9(  ^%!^f 
of  Otuipb^  the  Inn  of  l^colo,  Afi^  ^i^ri^,  N^ 
gras,  S.  l^iego,  Hpni^to^  Yireyes  ai^d  Tej^y^ 
cu?^qo.  Thej  red^oped  bjr  th^s  rq^,  ^  ^1^^^ 
from  Mexico  to  Perote,  and  74  ftifffi^  ^!^^^9  W 
Yeri^  C^uz-  At  tW  p^riod^  ajgd  eyiea  ^iU  17^, 
tv?o  ^j^ys  ^j^re  token  to  g^  fr^  ^®  S*J!fi^  *? 
PueWa,  i^akinff  a  l^yge  cirpjjit  \sT.?5^"  # 
north  we|jt  by  Otuniba  wd  |rolo,  ^a[i^  V^^^^wn^ 
from  th<^)Bce  to  t^e  south  ^t  ^y  ^^^<9> 
Tu^bM^retMy  wd  S^n  9^^^*  -t^  ^^  upder 
1^'  yic^rpydup  of  ^e.  JJ^ar^^S  S.^^.*%tS' 

Y^ptjPt  ^e  Chi^coy  th^  smaU  chpin  of  |^]^hyj;itJMC 
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Ian.  The  advantages  of  these  more  direct  com- 
mtmications  between  the  capital,  the  city  of 
Paebla,  and  the  fortress  of  Perote  will  be  easily 
discovered  by  examining  my  atlas  of  New 
Spain. 

The  new  road  from  Mexico  to  Paebla  pos- 
sesses still  the  inconsiderable  difficulty  of  the 
passage  of  the  mountains^  which  sepiarate  the 
basin  of  Tenochtitlan  from  that  of  Cholula. 
The  table  land  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Mexico  to  the  mountains  of 
Orizaba  and  the  Cofire,  is  a  level  plain,  and 
covered  with  sand,  fragments  of  pearled  rock, 
and  saline  efflorescences.  The  road  ttbm 
Puebla  to  Yera  Cruz,  passes  through  Cocosingo, 
Acaxete  and  Perote.  We  imagine  we  are 
travelling  over  a  surface  levelled  firom  being  long 
covered  with  water.  When  these  plains  are 
heated  by  the  solar  rays,  they  exhibit,  at  the 
height  of  the  passage  of  Saint  Bernard,  the 
same  phenomena  of  suspension  and  extraordi- 
nary refraction,  which  we  generally  obser^'e 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean. ' 

The  magnificent  road  constructing  by  order 
of  the  cansiUado  of  Vera  Cruz,  from  Perote  to 
that  city,  will  rival  those  of  the  Simplon  and 
Mount  Cenis.  It  is  broad,  solid;  and  of  a  very 
gentle  falL  They  have  not  followed  the 
tract  of  the  old  road,  which  was  narrow  and 
paved  with  basaltic  porphyry,  and  which  ap- 
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peai*s  to  have  been  constracted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  rapid 
ascents  have  been  carefully  avoided;  ai^d  the 
charge  which  is  brought  against  the  engineer, 
of  lengthening  too  much  the  road,  will  be  dropt 
when  wheel  carriages  shall  be  substituted  to 
the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
The  construction  of  this  road  will  probably  cost 
more  than  15  millions  of  francs^;  but  we  hope 
that  so  beautiful  and  useful  a  work  will  not 
suffer  any  interruption.  It  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  those  parts  of  Mexico 
the  most  remote  from  the  capital,  and  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz;  for  when  the  road  shall  be  com- 
pleted, the  price  of  iron,  mercury,  spirituous 
liquors,  paper,  and  all  the  other  commodities  of 
Europe,  will  experience  a  sensible  fall  in  price; 
the  Mexican  flour  which  has  hitherto  been 
dearer  at  the  Havannah  than  the  flour  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  naturally  preferred  to  the  latter; 
the  exportation  of  the  sugars  a^^  hides  of  the 
country  will  be  more  considerable;  and  the 
transportation  of  goods  on  waggons  will  require 
a  much  smaller  number  of  mules  and  horses 
than  are  now  employed.  These  chahges  will 
produce  a  double  effect  on  subaiisrtence;  and  the 
scarcities  which  have  almost  periodically  hi- 
therto desolated  Mexico  will  be  more  rare,  not 

•  <QKVOOOSterliiig.    Tram. 
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only  b^caw^  the  conmipiptioii  of,  maize,  v('x^ 
belf3^9»  hnt  b^aufie  the  agrif^olturis^^  stimulate 
by.  the:  hppfir  of  selling,  his  floi^r  at  Y^a,  Cwz, 
will  lay  out  more  of  his  groiuMi  if^  t^cultiya- 
titoo  of  wb^at. 

Puciog.  my  ^y^  at  Xi^lapft  in  the  mont}^  of 
Februavy,  1904  the  new  road.coiMtmctedwifier 
JAe.  ^irj^ctiqn  qf  I^oq  Gktirci^  ^pndfSy.  h^^d  b^p 
OQnimenced  on  tboft^  pQ^ats  ^hick  presented  the 
H^eateat  difficuki^Sj  nan^lyf  the  ravin,  cal)^ 
the  Bkm.  del  i^'o,  and  the  Cupfifa  dfl  Spldado^ 
They,  intend  to  plfiioe  columns  pf  porphyry  aJk>ng 
tJie.road«  for  t^e  purpoie  of  indicating  both  th^ 
distances^  and  the  el^y  alfiQp  of  the  ^surface  abov^ 
Idua  le^vel  of  the  opean.  Th^  inscriptions^ 
which  axfi.  no.  where  to.  b^  met  with  in  Eur<^^ 
win  he  particularly  iiijierea^iw  %o  ^  tEav^llelr> 
who  ifii  cUmUng  tbQ  c^a^cro,  ivsfcept  of  ihf^  C!or- 
ddteva:  they  ^U  qvi#  hjis.qojind.  by  i^nnp^cing 
tp  him.  thpijt  h^  ia  Bpj^FPJV^bi^g  thaJt  fcutm^ 
and  el^¥«kQd  cf^p^  in.  ifj^cl^  tl^  sppi;v:ges  of 
Umck  vmnftmff^  and  yeUpw:  fev^r  ^re  no,  longer 
ta  be  dreaded* 

The  old  WfA  of  X^pft  lea^f.  i^om  Rinjcc^ 
nada  e^ward^,  by  the  g}^  Y^ira  Cmz  i^g^ly 
nallad  l^  An/ififia^  AW  p«A«i9g  belp.Y  ^ 
tillage,  the  iqprec  of  thp  ipiqie  i^n^e,  nearly 
aOfX  mttmH  IB  breadthj  wfi^foVism  ^  ^of^  by 
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Pmita  6or4a  aDctVergara,  or  ii  the  tid^  is  high, 
we  take  the  roc^  of  la  Manga  de  Clftvo,  which 
daes  not  rejoin.  ^  coaat  till  the  ¥ery  port  <)f 
y^ra  Ctttz.     It  would  be  advantageoua  to  con* 
stamct  a  bridge  oirer  the   Rio  de  la  Antigoay 
liear  la  Ventilk^  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
only'  107  meters^  in  i>readth9  by  which  mMm 
the  Xalapa,  road  would  be  shortened  nipre  than 
six   leagues,  and  without^  touching   old   Vera 
Gna^  it  would  lead  immediately  from  the  Plan 
del  Rio,  by  the  bridge  of  la.Y entiUa,  V^a^  dc 
Gkejaa,  Ciem^gia  d^  Qlocuatla^  ^nd  Lom^*  de  San 
Juan,  to  Yera  CVqz.     Thia  <;hMige  ia  io  nnich 
the  imise  dieaicahle,  w  ib  is  Hm  jQumey  from 
Encevoito  the  aowi,  which  is  th^  most  daqget- 
oua  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  when  they  descend  from  the 
taUe  land  of  Perole,  and  the  heights  of  Xalapa. 
The  suffooatiog  heat  which,  prevaik  in  thi|,t  an4 
and  naked  plain,  ha^  a  pow^rfiil  effect  on  i^^ 
viduals  whose  nervous  systeia  ha^  never  been 
accustomed  to  such  a  viofoat  irritatiqn.     Th^ 
heat,  add^  to  the  iatigv^  of  th^  joamey,  dis* 
:po«9a  the  erg^i  oaore  ^wily  t9  reo«tr>e  the  d^ 
teriom  miasmia  of  the  y^lpw  fev^;  aad  lj^ 
ravages  of  tho^  pestilential  «^ji4y,  ww\d,W 
gread]^     d«a»iibi^    theyei^ore   ^y  ^ibfrtepMRg 
tibat  pari  of  1^  voad  whMi  croMf^  ^  «gri4 
plains  of  the  sea  coast. 

•  350  feet.    Tram. 
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The  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cmz,  by 
Orizaba    is  die  leart  frequented:   it  passes  by 
Nopoluca,  San  Andres,  Orizaba,  Cordoba,  and 
Cotastla.     The  group  of  porphyritic  mountains 
which  contain  the  summits  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba 
and  the  Coflre  ,de  Perote,  prevent  the  engineer 
from  tracing  in  a  straight  line,  the  road  from  the 
capital  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.      On  the 
Xalapa  road,  we  turn  the  great  mountain  of 
the  Coflre 'on  the  north;  and  on  the  Orizaba 
and  Cordova  road,  we  turn  the  Pic  d'Orizaba 
on  its  southern  slope.     One  of  these  roads  de- 
viates to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south; 
but  the' greatest  deviation  is  that  by  Orizaba. 
This  last  road  would  be  considerably  abridged, 
if,  instead  of  going  to  Vera  Cruz  by  Cotastla 
and  the  Venta  de  Xamapa,,  they  were  to  pass 
iJirongh  the  hilly  country,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Siisrra  de  Atoyaque.    According  io  an 
estimate  of  the  Regidor^  of  the  Villa  de  Cor- 
dova, the  construction  of  tiiis  new  road  would 
cost  1,416,800  piastres  *. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  New  Spain  are,  Ist.  The  productions 
and  goods  hnported  or  exported  at  the  two 
ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  speak;  2d.  the  exchange  which 
"is  carried  on   between  the  different  provinces^ 

*  iC»7,5dSSterUiig. 
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And  particularly  between  Mexico,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Pravincias  Intemas.  3d.  Se* 
veral  productions  of  Peru,  Quito,  and  Guatimals^ 
which  are  conveyed  through  the  counti^  to  be 
exported  at  Vera  Cruz  for  Europe.  Were^it 
not  for  the  great  consumption  of  commodities 
in  the  mines,  the  interior  commerce  could 
npt  have  any  great  activity  between  provinces 
which  enjoy  in  a  great  measure  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  which  consequently  possess  the  sam^ 
productions.  The  elevation  of  the  soil  give;» 
the  southern  regions  of  Mexico,  that  middle 
temperature  which  is  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  European  plants.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  same  latitude  produces  the  ba- 
nana, the  apple,  the  sugar  cane,  and  wheat,  the 
manioc,  and  the  potatoe.  The  nutritive  gra* 
mina  which  vegetate  among  the  ices  of  Noiway 
and  Siberia,  cover  the  Mexican  fields  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Hence,  the  provinces  situated 
under  the  17"^  and  30^  of  latitude,  very  seldom 
require  the  flour  of  New  Biscay.  Fortunately, 
the  cultivation  of  maize  animates  the  interior 
conounerce,  much  ntiore  than  the  cerealia  of 
Europe.  As  it  seldom  happens  that  the  maize 
harvest  is  equally  good  over  a  large  extent  of 
ipround,  one  part  of  Mexico  is  in  want^  while 
another  abounds  with  it,  and  the  price  of  tl^^e 
fanefa  differs  in  two  neighbouring  intendancies 
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fi^eqtfeiitlyiTcmie'to  22  ttvres  touriwis^.    Th^^ 
iDOminerce  of  maize  is  in  Ikct  of  .great  import- 
'tmce  to  tbe  f>roviiice0  of  Guadalaxara,  Yalia^ 
dolidy  6uAita:xuato,  Mexico,  San  Lab  Potosi, 
Vera  Oruz/Pu^bla,  and  Oaxaca. 

Thousands  of  mnles    arriving  crery    week 

^rbm    CMhtiafafaa    and    Durtogo   to   Mexico, 

cafry  beside  bars  of  sihr^^r,  hides,  tallow,  some 

Vine  of  Passo  del  Norte,  and  flour ;  and  they 

take  in  return  woollen  cloth  of  the  manufactere 

of  Puebia  and  Qi^retafo,  goods  from  finvope, 

and  the    Philippine    Islands,   iron,  steel,    and 

mercury.     We  have  observed  in  ispeaking  of 

the  communication  between  tha  coasts  of  the 

*S6uth  Sea  and « Atlantic  Ocean,  <iiat  the  intriih 

dilction  of  camels  would  be  exceedingly  iMe- 

ftil  in  Mexico.     The  table  lands  over  which 

'the  great  roads  pass  are  not  sufficiently  elevated 

Hot  the  cold  to  be  prejudicial  to  these  animals ; 

and  they   would   suffer  less  than  holies    and 

mules  flrom  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  th&^WMit 

tof 'Watfer  and  pasturage' to -which  llie  beasts-of 

^burd*n  ttfe  imposed  to  the  noWh  of  BrianaxiWto, 

'  isp^eciiLlIy  in  thedttiertby  which  New  Biscay 

^is  "»ep&tated  'from   ^ew  ^Mexico.     Gamds^ 

"Whiifeh  Viete  %tiU  u»^  in  «pain  e ven  long  after 

'^ttie  d^btfu^tion  df  '1^    empire  of  the  'Meors^ 

^^ete  litrtdttCfed  into  Pterut  towAWs^he  end 

•  Seeyol.  u.p.44b5. 

t  GaraZoMo,  T.  ii«  p.  d96. 
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Sc¥  the  %Olli  ^dHaSfy  By  Jaah  %  IRteithaga  a 
'Bisdt^n;  but  it  Oalp^;^  Iftat  fhey  dia  riot 
^{f&^le  tlkei^:  SMsUtes  ihe  gt^vemfaietit  in 
thbsie  liferbtfftitfs  tithes  ^Was  bot  favouralile  to 
the  iiity^ttetion  bf  th^se  tidefal  aiimials/l3^t 
yielded  to  the  instances  of  the  conqnerd^^, 
(M^flie^^d^e^)  >A^h6  'pi^erided  that  the  i^ol- 
Htj^litlkiicm  3f  B^ii^ts^of  bnrden  prefeiited  them 
'fii>ki  Hiirtttg  btrt^the'ilatites  lb  travellers  and^ 
nlii*cftailkts,  fbr  'iJie  {AUrJxIse  6f  iafrying  *pro- 
VbioJis  •  ittd  cbniihoditii^s  tn  '  ifee-  interior  •  of  'the 
'ctoimti'y. 

In  tihke  of  ivar,  ^en  the  ristvigatioh  I'ouhd 
'Ga^ 'Horn  is 'attehded  wiih  Clanger,  a  great 
^art^^df  the  80   thdHittAd  loadi*    (cdrgas)    of 
cocda  'annuany  ^  imported  ^fi*om  ^Ihe    p6ft  of 
IShiayafqiril,    fiassfes    thr^gh   the    Isfhmns    of 
'Pansfaia  and   'Mexico.      The  eipence  of  car- 
riage frcfai  Acapulco  ^«o  y^etBL  Cruz*  g;eneir^lly 
amfounlsio-tVo  piastresf  'j^er  car^,  ^arid  ^ffie 
yiehf^iiee  'is  givfen  **o  this^rbad  SvftfeiieTcr  the 
cdcda  of    OttA^^uil  edsfts '  at  ^  ^he  '  llavainfifldi 
more  than'30  piiistiresl  per flin^.    ^I'hepniiie 
of  the  purchase  on  the  ''itoiiist'bf  QmictW-^eAe^ 
tidly  frtnn  four »to  five 'pifirt**ii§;^fe  j^ttcfe  at 

*  One  of  these  cargoi  contaiiis  81  lib. ;  and  f^fanega 
wei^  1 10  lb*  CastUle  weight. 
t  88.5<L     Trans. 
%  dSin^    Tram. 
I  IVm  16t.  lOcL  to  £1  If.    Tram. 
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which  it  sells  at  Cadiz  varies  from  25  to  85 
piastres*;  and  Botwithstanding  the  extrenie 
length  of  the  navigation  rwnd  Cape  Horn,  the 
freight  from  Gnayaquil  to  Spain  does  not 
exceed  from  seven  to  eight  piastresf^  the 
fanega. 

.  .  The  copper  of  Guasco  known  by  the  name 
of  copper  of  Coquimbo  frequently  takes  the 
same  route  as  the  cocoa  of  Guayaquil.  Thi$ 
copper  only  costs  at  Chili  six  or  seven  piastres^ 
per  quintal ;  and  the  ordinary  price  at  Cadi^ 
is  20  piastres§  ;  but  as  in  time  of  war  it  rises 
to  35  or  40,  the  merchants  of  Lima  who  carry 
on  the  trade  in  the  productions  of  Chili,  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  send  copper  into  Spain 
by  Guayaquil,  Acapulco,  Vera  Qxvz,  and  the 
Havannah.  These  modes  of  communication 
which  are  very  unnatural,  will  soon  cease,  when- 
ever an  active  government  willing  to  protect 
commerce,  shall  construct  a  good  road  from 
Panama  to  Portobello,  and  whenever  the  Isth* 
mus  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  beasts  of  burden  for  the  carriage  of  the 
productions  of  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  same  reasons  which   induce  the  inha- 
tants  of  Guayaquil  to  send  their  cocoa  in  time 

♦  From  MSnuXQit!  7b.    Trans. 
t  Fh>miC19B5dtoi^l  ISsTd.    Trans, 
i  £l5$.9d.0T£l^.5d.     Trans. 
i  M40,    Trans. 
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of  war^  through  the  kingdom  of  Mexico^  pre- 
Tail  also  on  the  merchants  of  Gnatimalato 
send  the  indigoes  of  their  coontry,  which  sur- 
pass in  richness  of  colour  all  other  known 
indigoes,  by  the  wi^y  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
Rio  Huasacuaico  to  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  th^ 
place  to  speak  more  amply  than  we  have 
already  done^  of  the  project  of  a  canal  fof  the 
union  of  the  two  seas  in  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca,  a  plan  which  is  every  way  worthy  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  government. 

Cortez,  during  his  stay  at  Tenochtitlan  had 
already  perceived  the  great  importance  of  the 
river  of  Huasacualcof ,  as  is  proved  by  hi9 
third  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  dated 
from  la  ViUa  Segura  de  la  Franteraf  the  30th 
of  October,  1520.  Warmly  interested  in  dis-i 
covering  a  safer  port  than  that  of  Vera  Cruz/ 
or  the  passage  from  one  ocean  to  another,  which 
he  calls  the  secret  of  a  strait,  the  Spanish 
Gleneral  demanded  from  Montezuma  ^'  informal 
"  tion  relative  to  the  state  and  config^ation  of 
**  the  eastern  coast  of  the  empire  of  Anahuac. 
*<  TlifiLinonarch  answered  tjiat  he  did  not 
<<  knofV{,ethat  coast  himself,  but  that  he  would 
''  order  all  the  shore  with  its  bays  uid  rivers 

•  Vol  i.  p.  2S,  YoL  iu  p.  ^2. 

f  They  write  :in  Mescieo  judistinctly,  HuaMCoaloo^ 
Guasacualco  aad  .Goazocealcos.  Cortea,  who  caKi^uptB  sU 
the  Mexican  names  calls  il,  Qium^o. 

vol..  UI.  G 
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''  to  be  p^intod,  and  that  he  would  supply  the 
^'  necessary  guides  to  accotmpany  the  Spaniards 
'^  destined  to  examine  these  countries*  On 
^'  the  morrow  they  brought  to  Gortez  a  plan 
**  of  the  whole  coast  represented  on  cloth. 
'  ^'  The  pilots  recognized  in  this  map  the  mouth 
'^  cf  a  great  rirer  which  they  supposed  to 
^<  be  the.  same  with,  the  opening  which  they 
''  perceived  in  the  coast,  on  their  afriiral  at 
**  Vera  Cvxxz  near  the  mountains  of  Sanmyn^ 
'  in  the  province  of  Mazamalco/*  Guided  by 
this  information,  Cortez  dispatehed  in  1520  a 
ffioaall  detachment  of  ten  men,  under  the  ordei# 
of  Diego  Ordaz,  to  reconnoitre  this  river.  The 
pilots  found  the  depth  at  the  mouth  only  two 
fiMkhoms  and  a  hsdf;  but  on  ascending  12 
leagues  against  the  current,  they  discovered 
that  the  river  was  every  where  from  five  to  six 

*  Ferhaps  these  moontaiaB  are  the  chaiiMof  San  Bfartia 
aad  the  Vdcan  4e  TusUa.  See  vol.  ii.p.  257,  and  CaHtu 
4fi  Heman  Cortez^  p.d2  and  351.  I  have  already  slated 
that  there  exists  at  Mexico  in  the  collection  of  hierogly- 
phic manuscripts  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  Vioeroys» 
maps  of  the  valley  and  lakes  of  Tenochtitlan,  ^aii^eed  on 
oettdn  cloth  by  the  Aztecs.  I  was  also  assured'^ibat  f  he 
inhabiitanta  of  d^  village  of  Tetfana  near  OuemarvacBy  as 
well  as  those  of  Tlascala  possess  topographical  plana 
executed  before  the  conquest  GAnSra  quotes  an  itinerary 
nap  kftmt  XicaUoibo  to  MicaMigna  which  was  drswn  bp 
by  tUna  iikMbilaifts  of  Tabasco,  and  presented  to  Cortez^ 
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fathoms  m  depth.  The  bitnks  of  the  Haas*, 
cudeo  were  then  much  better  peofJed  than  at 
present. 

After  the  taking  of  Mexiiio,  Gonzalo  de  San- 
doval conquered  th6  pfovince  of  Tehuantepec 
in  1521 ;  and  though  Andre  Nino  the  f^ot^ 
affirmed  that  there  was  no.  strait  frofn  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  Isthsdius  of  Tehuantepec, 
this  Isthmw  was  nevertheless  looked  upon  as 
of  very  great  importance,  because  the  proxi-' 
^ty  of  the  two  seas,  and  the  Kiveif  Huasacualco 
afforded  the  first  Spanish  ccmqaerors  a  facility 
in  transporting  from  Vera  Cru2  to  thie  coast 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  necessary  materials 
few  the  construction  of  vessels.  The  expedition 
of  Hemsmdo  de  Grixalva,  who  set  sail  for 
California  in  1584,  went  from  Tehuantepec; 
and  in  the  same  n»mner  the  vessels  in  which 
Cortez  embarked  at  Chametla*  were  con-« 
fltructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Cfaimalapa, 
of  the  materials  brought  by  the  Rio  Huasacu« 
alco.  One  of  these  vessels  was  lost  in  crossing 
the  Bar  of  St.  Francis,  on  leaving  the  JUij^na 
de  Smita  Teresa. 

Since  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the:  port 
of  Tehuantepec^  which  hardly  deserves  the 
aameof  road,  has  been  very  little  frequ^ated- 
the  Sooth  Sea  ccimmerce  has  been  cooeentrated 

•  8eeyoi.ii.p.dfi3. 
e  2 
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at  Acapulco ;  and  the  embarcations  necessary 
,  for  communication  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
have  all  taken  place  at  Manilla,  or  the  port 
of  San  Bias.  Besides,  the  sea  is  daily  with* 
drawing  from  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec;  the 
anchorage  is  yearly  becoming  worse;  and  the- 
sand  brought  down  by  the  river  Chimalapa 
augments  both  the  height  and  extent  of  the 
bar.  At  present  the  distance  from  the  Villa 
de  Tehuantepec  to  the  sea,  is  four  leagues  by 
the  way  of  the  Hacienda  de  la  Zoleta;  and 
the  best  anchorage  is  at  the  Morro  del  Carbon, 
at  the  salt  pits,  and  in  the  Laguna  de  Santa 
Teresa. 

A  fortunate  accident  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  the  means  of  occasioning  the 
two  Viceroys,  Buccareli  and  Revillagegedo, 
ag^in  to  turn  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  Rio  de 
Huasacualco.  There  was  discovered  in  1771 
at  Vera  Cruz,  amongst  the  artillery  of  the 
castle  of  St.  John  de  Ulua,  several  pieces  of 
cannon  cast  at  Manilla.  As  it  was  known 
that  before  the  year  1767,  the  Spaniards  neither 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nor  Cape  Horn, 
in  their  voyage  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
that  since  the  first  expeditions  of  Magellan  and 
Loysa  who  set  out  from  Spain,  all  the  c6mmerce 
of  Asia  was  carried  .  on  in  the  Galleon  oif 
Acapulco,  they  could  not  conceive  how  these 
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gnus  had  crossed  the  continent  i>f  Menco  oh 
their  -way  from  MaiiiU^.  to  the  Castle  of  Ulua. 
The    extr^ipe    difficulty    of    the    road    from 
Acapideo  to  Mexico,  ^nd  from  tb^nce  to  Xakpa 
and  Ver^  Cr^z,  rendered  it  very  improbable 
that  they  sho^d  come   by  that  way.     In  the 
couise  jpf  their  investigations,. they,  learned  both 
from  th^  chronicle  of   Tehuantepec^  ,  wr^t^d 
by;  Father    Burgpm  and.  from    the.  traditions 
prpsei;v;ed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus 
oi  ^ua9;au;ualco,.  that  these  guns  ware  ^ast  at 
the  Inland  .9f  Luzquk  and  Ifinded  at  the  Bar 
of  San  F^panp^o;  that /hey  had  asceiided  the 
bfky.  of  3s^ita  T^esa,  ^nd  the  Rio  Chiitialapa'; 
th^  they  ,l^ad    been  carriejd  by ;  the  Fwm  of 
Chivela^  ancjL^the  for,^s1i,qf  ^arifa  to  the  Ri6 
del  Malpassq;  and  that  aft^r  having  been  again 
embarked,  .t)iey    dei^ended  the    Rio  Hoasa* 
cualco,  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

It  wa«  then  very  reasonably  observed  that 
this  road  which  had  been  frequented  in 
the  beginning  of  the  cenqqest,  might  still 
beqome  very  useful  for  the  opening  a  direct 
communication  between  the  two  seas.  The 
viceroy  Don  Antonio  Bucareli  gave  orders  to 
two  able  engineers,  Don  Augustin  Cramer 
and  Don  Miguel  de^  Corral,  to  examine,  with 

*  Burgoa,  Pahttra  HiOorial  o  Cromoa  de  Ja   ViUa  de 
TekmnUpee.    Mexico  1674. 
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the  jgreatest  minuteness,  the  country  between 
the  Bar  of  Huasaeualeo  and  the  road  ^  Tefau- 
aatepec ;  and  he  instrujcted  them  at  the  same 
time  to  verify  whether  as  was  vaguely  supposed, 
among  ihe  small  rivers  of  Ostuta,  Chicapa,  or 
Ghimalapa,  diere  was  none  which  in  any  of  its 
branches  communicated  with  the  two  seas» 
FVowi  the  itinerary  journals  of  these  two 
engineers,  of  whom  the  former  was  lieutenant  of 
the  castle  of  Ulna,  I  drew  up  my  map  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  They  found  that  no 
river  discharged  at  the  same  time  its  waters  into 
1^  South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  the 
.Rio  Huasiu^ualco  did  hot  take  its  rise  as  Ike 
Vicev^  had  been  informed  near  the  town  of 
Tehiuatntepec ;  and  that  on  ascending  it  beyond 
the  cataract,  even  as  ^  as  the  old  desembar- 
oadero  de  Malpasso,  they  were  still  more  than  26 
leagues  distant  fromi  the  shores  of  die  South  Sea. 
They  observed  that  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
^very  inconsiderable  height,  divides  the  waters 
between  the  gulf  ef  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of 
Teteantepec.  This  small  cordiUera  stretches 
from^ast  tb  west,  from  the  Cerros  de  los  Mixes, 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe* 
towards  the  elevated  table  land  of  Portillo  de 
Petapa.  The  engineer,  Cramer,  affirms  how- 
ever, that  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Santa 
Ifaria    de    CUmalapa,    the    mountains   form 

•  Cartoi  de  Coring  p.  372. 
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rather  a  group  tikan  an  uninterrupted  chain 
and  /'that  there  exiets  a  transreriel  TaUey,  in 
**  which  a  canal  of  communication  might  he 
**  cut  between  the  two  teas/'  Thift  canal 
which  would  unite  the  Rio  de  Chimalapa 
with  the  Rio  del  Faaw  (or  Malpajno)  would 
oolj  be  MX  leagues  in  length ;  the  boakf  would 
Mcend  the  Rio  Chimalapa,  which  afibrde  a 
very  eaay  navigation  from  Tdraontepec  to  the 
village  of  San  Miguel ;  and  from  theuoe  they 
weuld  paai  by  the  canal  projected  in  the  time 
of  Count  ReviUagigedo  to  the  RiodelFaam. 
This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Rio  de  Hua^ 
sacolalco  near  the  Bodegag  de  kt  Pabrica  ;  b«t 
its  navigation  is  extremely  difficult  on  account 
of  the  seven  pyramids  (rmcriolss)  whidi  are 
counted  between  its  source  and  the  moudi  of 
the  Rio  de  Saravia. 

It  vHanXk  be  of  iniuite  miportanoe  agtdii  to 
order  tUs  ground  to  be  examined  by  intelligent 
eag^eersy  to  determine  whethef^  fw  was 
believed  by  IL  Cramer,  the  emmal  ftefmeii  lAe 
Aro  Mos,  can  be  executed  Without  locks  of 
witfaoat  JucJiaeel  pUmtt,  mnA  whether  by  blow^ 
iuf^  up  the  rocks  wi&  powder,  the  b^ds  of  the 
mors  Passo  and  ChtmalatMt  oan  be  deepened. 
The  Isthmus  is  rich  in  cattle,  and  woidd,  f rpm 
its  gpreat  fertility,  siqpply  valuable  production^ 
for  the  conmierce  of  Vera  Crust,  The  fine 
ef  Tshoantepee  woul4  be  susceptible  of 
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irrigation  from  the  Rio  de  Ohimalapa :  in  their 
pi*eseiit  state  they  produce  a  little  indigo  and 
cochineal  of  a'  superior  quality. 

Before  .  setting  sm  foot  in  the  isjaods  of  Cuba 
and  Finos,  the  felling  of  cedar  and  acs^ou  wood 
(cedrela  odorata  and  swietenia  mahogany)  the 
dock-yards  of  the  Havannah  drew  their  wood 
for  ship  building  from  the  thick  forest  which 
covers  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cerros  de  Petapa 
and  Tarifa.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
was  at  thiat  time  very  much  frequented,  and 
the  ruins  of  several  houses  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  on- the  two  banks  of  the  riyer  Huasacualco 
&re  to  be  dated  back  to  that  period.  The 
cedar  and  acajou  wood  was  embarked  at  the 
Bodegas  de  Malpasso. 

To  ^Yoid  the  seven,  rapids  of  the  Rio  del 
PassOy  a  new  port  (desembaroadero)  was 
established  in  1798,  at  the  mouth  oi  the  tLio 
Saravia :  the  salt  provisions  (Iomi^o)  of  Tehu^. 
antepecr,  the  indigo  of  Guatimala,  and  the 
cocMneal  of  Oaxaca,  were  conveyed  by  this 
•way  to  Vera  Cruz  and  the  BLavannah,  A 
road  has  been  opened  from  Tehuantepec  by 
'Chihuitan,  Uano  6i*ande,  Banta  Maria  Petapa 
and  Ouchicovi  to  the  new  pmt  of  la  Cruz. 
They  reckon  this  road  34  leagues.  The  pro« 
ductions  destined  for  the  Hayanuah,  do  not. 
descend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasacualco, 
«r  to  tbfi  small  fost  of  that  nam^e,  because  they 
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are  afraid  of  exposing  their  canoes  to  the 
north  winds,  during  the  long  passage  from^the 
bar  of  Huasacnalco  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cmz. 
They  disembark  the  goods  at  the  Passo  de  la 
Fabrica;  and  from  thence'  they  arc  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  by  the  village  of  Acayui 
can  to  the  banks  of  the  river  San  Juan,  where 
they  are  again  embarked  in  large  canoes  and 
transported  by  the  bar  of  Tla^atalpan  to  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz.  ' 

'  For  some  years  the  roads  from  Tarifa  and 
Fetapan,  have  been  encumbered  by  trunks  of 
cedar  trees,  needlessly  cut  down  by  order  of 
some  commissaries  of  the  royal  marine.  .  Thestf 
trunks,  the  fitiest  inthe  foreert,  are  rotting,  and 
no  person  thinks  of  transporting  them  to  the 
Havannah.  The  inhabitants  of  .  the  SpaniiJj 
colonies  are  accustomed  to  measures  like  thes^ 
without  any  result;  and  they  atti'ibute  them  tor 
the  facility  with  which  all  projects  are  undei*^^ 
taken  and  abandoned  by  the  ministry.  A 
short  time  before  my  residence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  wmmissadas  del  rey  ascended 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Carony,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  down  all  the  trees  which 
might  be  useful  in  ship^-building.  They 
measured  their  diameter  and  height,  and 
marked  so  great  a  mmoiber  of  trunks  of  Cedrela, 
Laurus,  and  Caesalpinia,  that  all  the  dock-yards 
of  Europe   could  not   have  not  made  use  of 
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them  in  ten  y c^ars  i  but  no  tree  was  ever  cut  down ; 
and  this  long  and  laborious  labour  produced  no 
other  effiBct  than  an  increase  of  expence  to 
^Temment. 

If  it  fihoidd  be  proved  by  new  investigation, 
that  the  cutting  of  a  canal  in  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantapec  would  not  be  advantageous,  the 
government  should  at  least  encourage  the  inha* 
bkants  of  that  province  to  improve  the  road  by 
the  PortiUo  de  Fetapa,  to  the  new  port  of  la 
Cruz.  Fart  of  the  productions  of  the  kii:^;dom 
of  Gruatimala,  those  of  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaoa  and  Tehuantepec  might  coime  at  aU 
toaes  by  this  way  to  Vera  Crua.  In  1804  at  my 
departure  from  New  ^pain  the  carriage  of  goods 
SA  the  badcs  jif  mules  from  Tehuantepec  to  Yesn 
Cite  by  Oaxaea,  amounted  to  90  (mstreaper 
load*;  and  the  muleteers  took  three  months  in 
gmng  aroad  which  b  not  75  leagues  in  a  strait . 
line.  In  conveying  the  ^^uctionb  1^  the  way 
<rf  the  Isthmus  and  the  river  of  Huasacualco,  the 
load  would  only  coiisi  16  piastresf  of  carriage; 
aad«s  they  take  only  ten  days  from  the  J^asso 
do  la  Fabrka  to  Vera  Cruz,  nearly  70  days  are 
gMasd^m  the  whde  passage.  The  consulado 
of  Vera  Cruz  whieh  has  displayed  the  most 
pMiseworthy  leal  far  the  opening  of  this  new 
Midi  far  itttemal  commerce^  abolished  in  1803, 
tile'  duly  of  6  per  cent,  to  wbieh  all  goods 

*  iS66s.8ter.    Trmu. 
t  tfSTsKMU    Trans. 
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embarked  on  the  Rio  Huasacnalco  were  sal^ect. 
Hiis  duty  was  known  by  tbe  absard  deaomin«#* 
tion  of  hot-ccuntry  daiy  {derecho  de  iierra  tm^ 
liente).  I  have  thougcht  it  important  to  pnUkik 
in  the  greatest  detail  0very  thing  rekthre  ta 
the  projected  commuuioations  between  the  two 
seas.  Hie  topography  of  the  Istfamm  of  Te- 
huantepec  is  altogether  miknown  in  Snrape; 
and  from  authorities  whii^  I  have  quoted,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  point  of  the  gWbe  de- 
serves no  less  the  attention  ef  government  ikm 
the  Rio  Chamaluzon,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragna^ 
the  Isthnras  of  Manama,  the  Bay  of  Copica,  and 
the  ravin  de  la  Raspadura  ai.Choco. 

The  foteign  commerce  of  Mew  SpfUD»  fr^n 
the  position  of  the  coasts,  is  naturally  compasnd 
of  the  commerce  ef  tlie  Sooth  fiea^  and  that  ttf 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ports  en  the  csitiwi 
coast  are  Gampeche,  Huasacualeo,  Yera^Craiy 
Tampico,  imd  Nnevo  Santander;  if  we  wm^ 
give  the  name  of  ports  to  roads  surroovided  fwith 
shaUowSy  or  months  of  rivers  sfant  by  beii»  lidi 
presenting  a  very  slight  shelter  from  the  6h^ 
of  the  north  winds.  We  have  already  is  Afi 
third  chapta^*  detailed  thw  phyaieal 
which  give  a  particular  character  to  the 
coast  opposite  to  Burc^.  We  have  aho,sy>k#i 
of  the  Iniitiiess  ^od^onra  which  ham  be«i 
made  since  1584,  to  discover  a  safer  port  thaii 

*  VoL  L  p.  8a 
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.Veiia  Cruz.     The  vast  sl)ore  which  stretches 

from-  Nuevo  Saatander  to  the  north  aod  north 

west^  00  .still  very  little  known,   and  we  may 

^Te^st:  iri  our  days,  what  C(»rtez  T^rote  to  the 

'ekuepecot  Charlas  the  .5th,  three  years  after  the 

tabing  of  Tenochtitlao,  ''  that.tl>ere.re]n^ips  to 

Iseldil^overed^ihe  secfet  of  the  cotast  which . ex- 

te^from'the^io;d^  Panuco  to  Florida**" 

>  //Fbr  ceijLturLes^  almQjSt;  all  ^\ffd  ^ustritini^  comi- 

tinerceof  New  StpaiA  hits  b^ep  fx>i)centrat^  at 

^Vera  CJruz.. , .  When,  yve.  he$tow  a  glance,  on 

the  chart  of  that^pott,  lY^  see  that  th^  pilots  of 

Gortez^s  sqiaadrorf  w^i?e  right  iq  comparing  the 

port  of  VeraiCnlz  t0.  a  pi^r^  ed  bag.  ,  The  Inland 

^f  •Sacrifices,. n/ear  which  the, vessels  remain  in 

^arantiney  and  the  sandbanks  of  fArecif^  del 

'MMid,^  Ida  Verdu^  Anefiu^  de  dentrOf   Bkif^ 

iijftitila,   GdUe^Uas^d^GaUeffa,  foi^m  with  the 

•eoiitinfent'/hetween  the:  j^i^nto  ChnT^f  stnd  the 

^^x^aXlcA^e  Moe&mboi^^  sort  of  cf^^k,.  \fthi^h  is 

f<y^ea  to  the  north  we^t ;  m^  when  th^  north 

^vmi^^hsn&rUs)  blow  with  aJU  their  force,  the 

4^^£^»ek' at  anchor  before  thp  gastleof  San  Juan 

^Ulua,  lose  their  anchors  and  are  (jhiyen  to  the 

^mJBlL^  After  getting  out  of  the  channel  which 

;6^)^oraies  the  Island  of  Sacrifices  from  the  Isla 

iTerdeythey  are  in.  24  hours  driven  by  the  winds 

^aft-far  as  the  port  of  Campeche.    Eighteen  years 

*  Cartas  de  Cortex,  p.  840  and  882. 
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ago,  'la  Casiillaf  a  ship  of  the  line,  moored  by 
nme  cables  to  the  bastion  of  the  castle  of  Ultta, 
tore  off  in  a  tempest,  the  bronze  rings  which 
were  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  bastion;  and  it 
struck  on  the  coast,  in  the  very  port,  near  the 
sand  bank  of  hs  Homos,  to  the  west  of  the 
Punta  Mocambo.     It  was  by  an  extraordinary 
fatality,  in  this  vessel,  that  the  great  quadrant 
was  lost,  which  was  used  in  the  observations  of 
the  unfortunate  Chappe,  and  which  was  re-de- 
manded by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
to  v^fy  its  divisions.      The  good  anchorage 
in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  between  the  castle  of 
Ulua,  the  town,  and  the    sand   banks    of  La 
Lavandera.     Near  the  castle  we  find  six  fa- 
dioms  water;   but  the  channel    by  which  the 
port  is  entered,  is  hardly  four  fathoms  in  deptli, 
and  380  metres^  in  breadth. 

The  principal  objects  of  exportation  at  Vera 
Cruz  are  according  to  the  declarations  at  the 
customs,  taking  an  average  of  several  years  of 
peace : 
Gold  and    silver  in   ingots,  or  converted  into 

coin  or  wrought  plate^.  to  the  value  of  seven- 

teefi  millions  of  piastres  f. . 
Cochineal  {grana,    yrmiUkif    and    pohos    de 

grana)  nearly  four  thousand  2nfmmef,  or  four 

hundred  thousand  kilogrammes,  to  the  value 

♦  1M9  feeu    Tramr 

t  1^8^70,000  Sterling.     Trans. 
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of  im  mittUnu  four  kUndred  th<nUaHd  pp. 
tutrei*. 


five  miUiotis    and    a    balf  of    ktto- 
gramme^  ot|e  miUtbHf  three  hundred  thttuaand 
piiutres^. 
Fknf,  to  the  value  of  three  kuudred  Ihok^nd 

Mexican  indifo,  eighty  thousand  kilog^tun* 
mesy  yaltte  tw0  hundred  emd  eighty  thoumnd 
pieuirea^. 

Salted  prorisioB^  dry  Ic^mes^  and  other 
eatabl«^  one  hmdr&i  thtuatrnd piattree  H. 

Taaaed  hides,  eijfhfy  titousand  piastres  f . 

Sahtaparilla,  nineijf  thmmnd  piastres  **. 

Yanitta,  sixl^  thtmnndpiattresif. 

Jakp^   <«e   hundred    and    twenty    tiurasMi* 

^aUtgnaaoM^mstyth&usajtd  piastres  XX. 
Soap,  y^  thouMMd piaetr^  ^. 

Canipe^cljy  wood^/oHg  thousand  piastres  |||. 


•«504i<l008Mliag.    Tmu, 

tJrS78^  Sterling.    Tram. 

t  ^eSfiOOBtaHiag.    Tnuu. 

i  dtifieba^etOag.    Tmu. 

t  Mil'/mata^:    Tmm. 

f  i«16;80OAM%.     Tnkt. 
**  dlSjM^m^.    Tfut,t. 
tt 'eiS^naStfdbg,    Tram. 
%%  JDitto.  Tram, 

ii  rf  10^ sterling;  Tram. 
M  ifMOO  gifting.    8W*. 
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Pimento    of    Tabasco,    MtVfy     thousand    pi-^ 

astres  *. 

The  indigo  of  Guatimala,  and  the  coc|ta  of 
Guayaquil,  are  in  time  of  war  very  important 
objects  for  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz.  We 
do  not  name  them  however,  in  this  table,  be* 
cause  we  wished  to  confine  it  to  the  indigenous 
produetions  of  New  Spain. 

The  imporUitwn  pf  Vera  Cruz  inchides  the 
following  articles :  linen  and  cottob,  and  woollen 
cloth,  and   silks,  (ropo^)  to  the  value  of  nine 
miUiotts^  two  hundred  thousand  piadreB  f. 
Paper,  three  hundred  thousand  reams,  it  imY* 

lion  of  piastres  X- 
Brandy,    thirty    thousand    hogshescds,     (bartp- 

quesyt  a  million  of  piastres. 
Cocoa,   eighty  thousand  fanegas,  a  million  of 

piastres. 
Mercury,  eight  hundred    thousao^d   kilogram- 
mes, six  hundred  amdj^hf  thousand  piastres  §. 
Iron,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  kilogrammes, 

six  hundred  thousand  piastre  g. 
Steel,    six    hundred    thousand    kilogrammes, 

bfvo  hundred  thousand  piastres  ^. 

*  J?  6,900  Steriing.    Trant. 
t  1^2,810,000.  Sterling.    Trans, 
i  £2l0fiO0  Sterling.    Trtms. 
§  1^136,500  Sterling.  Trans. 
g  tf  126,000  Sterling.     Trans. 
5  1^42,000  Sterling.    Trans. 
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Wine,   forty  thousand    hogsheads,  (barriques)f^ 

seven  hundred  thousand  piastres  *. 
Wax,    two    hundred    and  fifty  thousand  kilo^ 
grammes,  three  hundred  thousand  piastres  f* 
We  shall  take  the    average  value  to  be  in 
piastres : 

millions. 
Exportation  from  Vera  Cruz     .     .     22  J. 
Importation  to  Vera  Cruz    .     .    \.     15  §  . 

Commercial  circulation     37  |l 


We  shall  give  in  this  place,  the  states  of  the 
commerce    of   Vera    Cruz,    published  by   the' 
consuladOf  at  the  close  of  the  years   1802  and 
1603. 

*  1^147,000.     Trans. 
t  ^63,000,     Trans, 
i  1^4,620,000.     Trans. 
§  If  5,150,000-     Trans. 
II  jtf7,r7Q,000-     Tranu 
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TABLE  I.    (A) 

Balaoce  of  Commerce  of  Vera  Craz,  in  1802. 

Importatumfrom  Spain  into  Mexico^  of  produce 
of  national  agriculture  and  industry. 


Den4muDation  of  goods 
and  commodities. 

Qua&titia. 

Value  in  dou- 
ble piastres. 

Brandy 

29,695  hogs. 

1,288,914 

White  wine     .  •     . 

40,335  ditto 

683,079 

Ited  wine 

21,657  ditto 

331,882 

The  same  in  bottles 

13,159  bott. 

8,642 

Vineffar 

Diied  g^pes    .     . 

Almonds 

3,374  hogs. 

48,149 

2,501  quint. 
2,590  ditto 

27,417 
81,545 

Olives 

9,519  jars 

22,205 

Oil        .        .        . 

32,099  an-ob. 

96,297 

Saffi.'on 

5,187  lib. 

99,765 

Aromatic  plants     . 

185  quint. 

2,009 

Capers 

202  barr. 

2,714 

Jfuts         .        .       . 

227  quint. 
320  ditto 

3,240 

Pi^            ... 

2,491 

Origan 

2,450  Kb. 

306 

Cumine 

242  aiTob. 

1,992 

Fresh  grapes     .     . 

l,170pitch. 
93  barr. 

3,510 

Pilchards  (sardines) 

1,347 

Anchovies 

10  arrob. 

50 

White  paper    . 

274,211  reams 

885,884 

Foal  paper    . 

7,906  ditto 

4,577 

Thread 

376  quint. 

11,451 

Corks 

699,000 

5,177 

Canteens  (frasqueras) 

492 

20,583 

Uams 

142  arrob. 

1,380 

FHne  liquors    . 

852  ditto 

11,766 

Soap 

119  quint. 

1,785 

Carried  ovei 

'  3,613,157 

TOL.  IV. 

D 
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Denominations  of  goods 

Value  in  dou- 

and commodities. 

Quantities. 

ble  piastres. 

Brought  forward  . 

.             . 

3,643,157 

Delf  ware 

3,041  doz. 

4,651 

Beer 

71,876  bott. 

45,779 

Cider 

1,920  ditto 

968 

Sausages 

3,368  lib. 

1,684 

Vermicelli  .  . 

233  quint. 

4,623 

Sharping  stones     . 

513 

1,282 

White  iron    . 

289  chests 

10,115 

Iron  in  bars    . 

42,440  quint. 
7,792  ditto 

382,480 

Wrought  iron    .    . 

78,882 

Steel 

7,020  quint. 
459  ditto 

132,392 

Cordage 

6,442 

cloth    ll./""*""" 

zea,  in    /•"*'"«' 

Total  va^ 

5,651 

2,210,552 

3,293 

3,889,891 

899 
3,413 

606,130 
520,182 

ue  in  piai^tres 

11,539,219 
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(    ».    ) 

Smpo/pUdiom  fnm  Bpasn  into:  Jfe»o«^   «f  Me 
produce  offor9kfn  agritmttim  and  industry. 


DMiOTHBation  of  giodSr 
•■4  ONVmodities. 


Mepiutres< 


Quanti^uHe 


Birtter 
C]lee«e 

White  papw* 


Batfware 
Wluteiron    , 
CMiteens 
€!oaiMlineB»    . 
Wax  caiii41e&    . 
Cod 
ekvM 
Pepper 

WooUeD  \t9reios 
andeot-  ienmits 
ten  eloth,  >(at(ie« 
liiMto,  and  i  caxom» 
iSEk,  in    J  <«M0» 


16,884  lib. 

269  quint. 
16,93a  hgttb 
87,6aftmun 
7,050- qoink. 
9,234  doz. 
90deiMstfl 
12  ditto 
60  pieces 
837  lib. 
340cimntJ 
14,737  fib; 
37,466  ditto 
19iMM^ 
16,689     • 
6M 
24     . 

6,200 


.    4,618 

16,690 
39%?14 

»,06ft 

390 
2,006 

276 

8,606 

47,204 

29,667 

€61409 
6,67^,108 

8^4aa 

M66 

595,^458 


Total  Take  in  piaatM»-  8^1^640 


I>3 
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Importation  from  America^  (the  Sjpanisk  CoUh 
nies)  into  Mexico. 


and  oonuMfdhiet. 

Qnantitte*. 

Vsluekdou: 

Wax     . 

30,671  arrob. 

382,350 

Coffee 

344qaint. 
1,984  faneg. 

6,060 

Cocoa  of  Caracas  . 

106,234 

Ditto  of  Maracaybo 

18,700  ditto 

.687,928 

Ditto  of  Tabasco  . 

6,952  ditto 

315,902 

Starch 

1,746  arrob. 

2,650 

Campeachy  wood  . 

28,019  quint. 

38,958 

Indigo 

4,910  lib. 

4,910 

Salt  fish 

6,586  arrob. 

15,186 

Tortoise  sheU  .     . 

670  Ub. 

2,954 

Salt 

18,609  faneg. 

33,316 

Sacks  (cottaka)     . 
Straw  hats 

180,800  ditto 

42,388 

6,084  doz. 

7,048 

Packthread(Aeiit{Keii> 

1,964  arrob. 

6,066 

Cordage 

250piece)i 

2,842 

Haipoon8(<t&itrmeraw) 

1,057  arrob. 

2,370 

Blankets 

716 

2,229 

Hammocks 

326 

846 

1,030  lib. 

6,150 

Shoes 

02i  doz. 

302 

Divers  articles 

Total  va 

1,224 

Ine  in  piastres 

1,607,729 
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(    I>.     ) 
ExpoHatUm/rom  Mexico  for  Spam. 


Demnnination  of jgoo3s 
and  ooauDodibet. 


£i 


'yrana  ) 
jjina  ) 

Indigo 
YaniUa      . 
Sngar 
Roacott      . 
Cotton      . 
Tabasco  pepper  . 
patnpeacny  -wood 
Cocoa  of  Boconuzco 
Coffee 

&|(irai^arilla  . 
Jlotap  r    . 
Badnas  '■ 
Qmnqaina    . 
Fvaca 

Tortoise  Hhell 
Different  articles 
Plates  of  copper 
Corned  and  ? 
wrought  gold  ) 
Wroudit  siWer 
Coined  silver 


Qnantide*. 


43^77  arrob. 
2,3dJ  ditto. 

1,329  ditto 


1,480,570 

1,793 

431,667 

195 

8,329 

2,920 

17,389 

1,724 

272 

461 

2,921 

48 

700 


lib. 

mill. 

arrob. 

ditto 

ditto 

quints 

ditto 

lib; 

quint. 

cUtto 

ditto 

arrob. 

lib. 


489  lib. 
670  quint, 


Value  in  dou- 
Ue  piastres. 


8,303,470 
60,472 

14,615 

8,229,796 

65,076 

1,454,240 

1,419 

28,644 

15,622 

28,116 

1,078 

4,360 

2,988 

68,760 

1,300 

612 

14,626 

2,290 

3,516 

15,745 

vZ,Wo 

52,622 
25,449,289 


Total  Talne  in  piastres  88,886,219 
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(  B.  ; 

Ex'porUaM  fabm  UaUm  for  ittler  pattU  of 
Spanish  America. 


beno^nation  of  goods 
and  commoditTes. 


Value  in  dbu- 
ble  piastres. 


QusD&titiM. 


Cocoa  of  Ghiayaquil 
Wax 

Campeachy  wood 
Raw  ki^s 
Tallow 
Satables 
Woollen  clolli   . 
IKtch  and  tar    • 

Ordiwary  detf    . 
Gold  leaf 
Soap 

Pi^        .         . 
Tanned  hides     . 
Different  artickit 
Plates  of  CQppcr 
Wrought  copper 
Lead 

Wrought  silver 
Coined  silver     ♦ 
Coined  gold     . 


22,868  ter. 
7,266  WtxA^. 

6$l  hm. 

368  arr*J 
6,219  ^ntJ 
2^300 
1,675  errob. 


403  barr. 
7,600 

2JB9<4ieM;cl 

•     •     • 
1,946  ^itto 
1,235  «iTob. 


805^iiint. 
13,&47  lib. 
SdO-qukit 


404,051 

22,195 

15,821 

6,426 

7,778 

«,T11 
100^401 
0,062 
I^OIS 
8/419 

7,<MH 
55,888 

9,504 
82,858 
66^18  • 
im,5«l 

5,844 

a,7TO 

15,417 
8,780^171 
4,400 


L 


Total  value  in  pi«sfape8  4,881,148 
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RESULTS. 

piastres  piastres. 


Importation  ( In  national  produce '  1 1  »5S9,2197  on  o^^  oen 

from  Spain  ]  In  foreign  produce      8,851,6403  ^>^^'^^ 

Exportation  for  Spain  -  -  *  38,866,219 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  exportation  18,475,860 

Commerce  between  the  mother  country  and 

VcraCniz  -  -  -  54^5^078 


piastres 
Importation  from  America  -  -  1,607>789 

Ezpoitation  for  America  •         -         -        4^1,146 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  exportation    2,978,419 

Commerce  between  America  and  Vera  Cruz    6,188,877 


piastres 

Total  importation  -  -  -  81,998,588 

Total  exportation  -  -  -  S8,447»867 

Tetel  amount  oi  the  commerce  c£  Vera  Cms    60,446,965 


The    commerce    of  Vera  Cruz    employed  in 
1802,  558  vessels,  of  which 

Bound  j|^5^\^    IS 


^.^^    f  From  Spain       148 

Arrived  at  the  port  of 
YiaraCniJs    *       -      291 


Left  Vera  Cruz       -       267 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


"  1.  The  consulado  of  Vera  Cruz  publishes 
"  these  states  of  its  eommerce  annnally,  for  the 
."  information  of  merchants  respecting  the 
*'  consumption  of  New  Spain,  and  to  guide. 
^  them  in  their  speculations;  and  they  regret 
"  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  give  a  more 
'*  detailed  account  of  the  value  of  the  woollen 
'^  and  cotton  cloth,  linen,  and  silks  contained  in 
'<  the  chests  (caxones  and  haules)  which  are  not 
**  opened  at  the  custom-house.  It  may  in 
**  general  be  observed,  that  the  caxones  arpiUa- 
'^  dos  contain  silks;  the  caxon§9  tascos  hard 
^*  ware,  drugs,  crystals,  glasses,  delf  ware,  hatiiy 
<<  shoes  or  boots  J  the  terdos  arpilladasj  woollens 
'^  and  cottons,  linen  igid  baize;  and  lastly,  the 
**  hauk^f  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  blond  and 
'^  bone-lace>  handkerchiefs,  robes,  and  other 
"  articles  of  luxury. 

''2.  In  this  balance  has  not  been  included 
'<  the  merchandizes  and  productions  imported 
'*  on  account  of  the  government  (para  la  real 
''  hacienda)^  and  which  would  have  increased 
''  the    sum    total  of  the  importations   twenh/ 
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'^  one  miUions  and  a  half  of  piaglres;  for  the 
^*  government  receive  150,000  reams  of  ptper 
*'  for  the  manofactare  of  cegars,  349OOO  qoiii* 
'<  tals  of  mercoryi  and  other  articles  amountiiig 
^'  in  value,  to  two  millions  of  piastref.  The  ex* 
<<  portation  in  coined  gold  and  silver  on  account 
'^  of  government,  amounted  to  nineteen  mil* 
**  lions  and  a  half  of  piastres,  of  which  twelve 
'^  and  a  half  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  seven 
^'  and  a  half  to  the  other  Spanbh  colonies 
**  of  America. 

^  ^'  3.  The  produce  of  the  home  manufactures, 
**  have  been  in  g^eat  request,  and  all  the  de- 
^'  mands  could  by  no  means  be  satisfied,  which 
^^  ought  to  excite  the  manufacturers  to  increase 
"  theactivity  of  their  workshops. 

**  4.  The  importation  of  European  brandy 
**  would  have  been  much  greater,  if  it  had  not 
'<  been  for. the  increasing  consumption  of  rum 
*^  manufactured  in  Mexico.  The  wines  of 
<<  Xeres  and  Rioxa  are  in  the  greatest  re- 
"  quest. 

<<  5.  We  have  still  to  complain  of  ihe  losses 
**  occasioned  by  the  insufficient  package  of  the 
*^  goods  sent  to  South  America :  the  example 
**  of  Cadiz  is  far  from  being  imitated  by  the 
<<  other  ports  of  the  Peninsula. 

<<  6.  The  greatest  part  of  the  indigo  exported 
**  from  Vera  Cruz,  comes  from  the  kingdom 
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^  t)f  €hnthiwfat.  This  valuable  production 
*  oixmes  in  time  of  war  by  the  way  of 
^*  (%utaea$  ^amd  we  must  hope,  that  it  will  con* 
«  ttnae  to  he  exported  from  Vera  Cruz 
^  in  time  of  peace,  if  government  give  free- 
^<  dom  to  the  commerce  of  the  Rio  Hua- 
^'  sacualco. 

"^  7.  Notwidtstaading  the  great  number  of 
^vessels  which  arrived  this  year  at  Vera 
^'  Cro2,  in  two  hundred  and  sixty  voyages  from 
**  Europe  to  America,  and  from  America  to 
^  Enrope,  there  ^vas  not  a  smgle  shipwreck,  nor 
'^  any  olJier  fatal  event  at  sea«  The  cruel  dis- 
^  ewe  called  black  wmdUng,  which  raged  from 
^  April  to  October,  carried  off  jfifteen  hundred} 
'<  individuals  partly  Europeans,  and  partly  in- 
^^  habitants  of  the  cold  regions  of  Mexico. 
**  This  disease  his  thiwwn  ^at  obstacles  in 
'^  the  wiay  of  internal  trade,  as  the  muleteers 
^  wiere  afraid  of  approachmg  the  port  of  Vera 
^  Crux. 

<<  8.  All  the  vessels  stated  in  the  column  of 
^  ftessds  from  AnMsrica,  are  not  to  be  con- 
*^  sidered  as  ships  employed  in  the  commerce 
<*  of  thie  Americaii  colonies;  for  ftt  frequently 
<^  liigpipens  iAat  Spanish  vessels  take  in  silver 
'<  in  Mexico,  aadl  sail  for  the  Havannah  and 
^'  'Garaoas^  whene  tbey  load  with  sugar  tind 
'^  boeoa. 
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**  9.  Daring  the  ooum  <of  the  year 
*'  1802,  196  litigated  causes  were  determined 
"  l>y  the  Tribunal  da  Consulado;  and  there 
**  remains  hv±  a  nngle  «iut  t«  be  \(ktor- 
«  mined." 

Veta  Cruz,  19th  Febnuiry, 
1803. 
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TABLE  IL    (A) 

Balance  of  the  Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1803. 

Impartatim  from  Spain  into  Mexico  of  national 
^agricultural  produce. 


Denomination  of  goods 
and  commodities. 


White  wine    . 

Red  wine 

Bottled  wine 

Vinegar    .  •   . 

Brandy     . 

Oil  of  olives     . 

Safiron 

Almonds 

Filberts 
Olives     . 
Capers 

Aromatic  herbs 
Linseed  oil 
Dried  grapes    . 
Pigs       . 
Prunes     . 
Pickled  fruits     . 
Hams 


Spices 
Fruits  preserved  in 
Brandy 


\ 


Quantities. 


7,597  bogs. 
17,520  ditto 
23,455 
705 
31,721 

12,479i  arrob 
17,174i  lib. 
1,298  quint. 
255i  ditto 
21,611  jars 
193  barr. 
68  quint. 
125  ditto 
1,107  ditto 
631  ditto 
36i  ditto 
259  arrob 
147  ditto 
175  doz. 

•  •  • 

600  can. 


Value  in  dou' 
ble  piastres. 


Total  value  in  piastres  2,010,423 


142,367 
^67,870 
8,974 
8,583  I 
1,105,859 
37,722 
344,087 
34,825 
4,201 
30,609 
5,609 
659 
250 
12,749 
1,604 
797 
380 
1,341 
350 
1,287 

300 
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(    B.     ) 

Importation  from  Spain  into  Mexico,  of  the 
produce  of  the  national  industry. 


Denomination  of  goo< 
and  commodities. 

Is""          .. 

Quantities. 

Valoe  in  dou- 
ble  piastres. 

White  paper    . 

.      137,058  reams 

502,812 

Foul  paper 

6,644  ditto 

8,171 

Thread    ^      . 

111  J  quint. 

3,029 

Corks    . 

1,102  miU. 

4,912 

Ordinary  delf    . 

.       11,482  doz. 

11,126 

Wax  candles    , 

233  arrob. 

4,916 

Canteens 

77 

2,626 

Fine  liquors    • 

373  arrob. 

4,409 

Beer      . 

14,134  hott. 

12,085 

Vermicelli      • 

746  quint 

12,532 

Salt  fish 

6,006 

Sharping  stones  \    . 
(daOes)          \ 

6,807. 

4,857 

Chairs    . 

400 

1,100 

Steel     . 

4,052i  quint 
45,640  ditto 

75,769 

Bar  iron 

564,816 

Wrought  iron 

3,064  ditto 

53,995 

Nails 

142i  ditto 

1,183 

Woollens,' 
cottons 

Tercios 
arpiUm 

^(^'^ 

2,513,868 

and  linen, 
muslins. 

Caxone, 
> arpiUad 

iW'^ 

3,685,524 

silks  and 
stockings 

Caxonet 
toscos 

'     1 1,513 

352,116 

in              )  Bauks 

937 
1  Taiae  in  piastres 

783,578 

Tota 

8,604,380 
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ImporMim  from   Spain   into  Mexico  of  the 
produce  ^ffareign  offriculture  and  industry. 


I    DeiiOB)inaition  of  goods 
WML  oeoamoditieg. 


Butter    . 

Cheese    .      . 

8«uaages 

Cod        .        .       . 

Beer 

Coarse  lineiu    .     . 

Canteens  (frasqueras) 

Delfware 

Iron 

Cimitiiion     . 

Clores     . 

Pimento^ 

White  paper 

I^rge-eagle  {grand* 

ai9le)i^^fw      - 
Steel        .        .     . 
White  iron    . 
Qenoa  sharpmg  stoiMit 


WooUens,! 

cottons, 

lineos, 

silks, 

muslins, 

andstock 

rngsiu 


Tercios 
arpillados 
Caxone$ 
I  arpiUados 
Caxones 
toscos 
Baulea 


Quantities. 


Value  in  dou- 
bl«  piastres. 


3,660  lib. 

52^  quint, 

884  lib. 

200  quint 
1,455  bott. 

48  pieces 

273 

100  quint 
20,512  lib. 
6,176  ditto 
380  ditto 
18,182  reams 

24  ditto 

5,966}  quint 

553  chests 

1,600 

a3,348 
'      470 


I  6,260 


101 


2,747 

1,840 

1,296 

6,000 

866 

l,6aQ 

13,260 

66^266 

7^ 

68,713 

18,419 

380 

64,163 

628 

108,661 
M,74q 

i,i«a 

6,884,467 
670,461 


Total  value  in  piastres  7,878,- 
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laportation  from  America  (S^iianish  ceUmies) 
into  Mexico. 


Denomination  of  goods 

rfc,,««*;*:^        ^^^^  ^  dou-i] 

and  commodities. 

i<ufintitifis« 

ble  piastres. 

Cocoa  o'f  Maracaybo 

7,966  fan. 

235,040 

Ditto  of  Tabasco  . 

13,551^  ditto 

470,229 

Coffee     . 

474  quint. 

10,720 

Havaimah  wax 

26,470  arrob. 

455,760 

Campeachy  wax    . 

583i  ditto 

6,281 

Campeachy  wood  . 

38,444  quint. 

57,048 

Starch     «        . 

1,711  arrob. 

4,07« 

Rice 

6]9|  ditto 

46§ 

Pitch                 .     . 

338  hogs. 

2,028 

Tar        .        .       , 

548  ditto 

2,760 

Sacks  (sacas) 

21,697 

5,421 

Ditto  (costaks) 

132,811 

35,450 

Strawhats     . 

3,082  doz. 

2,418 

Packthread    • 

3,329i  anrob. 

7,685 

Matches 

Blankets  and  Ham-) 
mocks                   ) 

4421  ditto 

2,187 

883 

1,490 

Salt         .        .      . 

31,783  fan. 

47,087 

Salt  fish 

4,000  arrob. 

14,050 

Cables 

4,250 

Tortoise  shelL 

826  lib. 

5,150 

yarious  articles 

1                      Total  1^ 

5,«87 

alue  in  piastres 

1,373,428 
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(    E.    ) 
Exportation  from  Mexico  for  Spain. 


DeDomiaation  of  goods 
and  commodities. 


Value  in  dou^ 
ble  piastres.' 


CGrana 

{^grana 
Indiffo    •       •        • 
Yanula        •  « 

Sugar 

Cocoa  o^  Guayaquil 
Ditto  of  Caracas  . 
Ditto  of  Maracaybo 
Ditto  of  Soconuzco 
Campeachy  wood 
Furs 

Pimento  of  Tabasco 
Cotton  in  grain 
Roucou 

Cabinet  l(Bois  de 
wood       Smeubles) 
Sarsaparilla    • 
Jalap     • 
Balms 
Silver    . 
Gold  .      . 


Qnantittes. 


27^1  arrob. 
1^73  ditto 

786  ditto 

149,069  lib. 

968i  mill. 
483,944  arrob 
3,995^  fan. 
480^  ditto 
1,7394  ditto 
3,959  lib. 
26,635i  quint. 

5,7554  <Jitto 
17,327  ditto 
374  arrob. 


4,912i  quint. 
2,281i  ditto 


Total  value  in  piastres 


40^86 

7,048 

2<i3»7SS 

1,405,05( 
98,704 
17,298 
63,936 

2,699 
49,019 
22,549 
36,981 
35,910 

3,838 

14,345 

86,980 

61,971 

5,000 

7,356,530 

142,229 


12,017,072 
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EjeportatioH  from  Mexico  for  other  parts  of 
l^tanisk  America. 


Denomination  of  goods 

y^..«»AiA:<&. 

Value  in  dou- 

ttid  coBunoditiCK. 

Quantities. 

bkpiMtres. 

Pbur    . 

19,406  ter. 

275,905 

Sugar 

6,348  ditto 

19,826 

{Cocoa  of  Guayaquil 

459i&n. 

12,429 

^ampeachy  wood  . 

6,871  quint. 

11,792 

law  hides     . 

3,000 

3,161 

Cochineal 

152  arrob. 

12,160 

ikim    • 

•                • 

71,905 

^CttOQ              • 

5,974  ditto 

11,397 

Soap 

1,766  chests 

44,350 

Gold  leaf       . 

•                • 

1,650 

Serge    • 

14,732  vans 

4,706 

Aniseed     •     . 

1,0224  arrob. 

1,802 

Delfware 

692  chests 

2,220 

Baize  (B^eUes)     . 

1,300  varas 

1,673 

Different  articles    • 

•                • 

40,486 

Eatables  .,         .     . 

•                • 

83,267 

Wrought  copper    . 

14,444  lib. 

8,849 

Tin       .         .         . 

581  quint. 
100  ditto 

1,483 

Lead     . 

900 

Silver    . 

•                ■ 

1,834,146 

Gold      . 

Total  V 

•                 • 

alue  in  piastres 

21,730 

2,465,846 

VOL,  IV. 


£ 
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RESULT. 

Balance  of  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1803. 

piMtret.  piAttns. 

^In  nadona]  pro*  ^ 

irtm  Spidn  )  In  foreign  pro-  i   l»,*y3,5SW 

v     auctions  -       7,878»486J 

Exportation  for  Spain       ...  12,017»072 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  importation        6,4769217 

Total  commerce  of  the  mother  country  with 

Vera  Cruz.  -  -  -  50,510,961 


Importation  from  America             -           -  1,373,42S 

Exportation  for  America           ....  2,46S,846 

Difference  in  ftvour  of  the  exportation  1»092,41S 

Total  commerce  of  America  with  Vera  Cruz  8,839,274 


piastre*. 

Total  importation        ....     19,805,717 
Total  exportation  •  ...    14v482,917 

:  Total  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz       34,349,634 


The  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  was  carried  on  in 
1803  by  419  vessels  of  which 

r-^.- JFrom  Spam     -    103   n^„«jfi«.f  Spain  82 

C«»«tFromAiierica      111   ^^**^t America  -    123 


214 


20S 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1.  ^*  The  table  of  the  balance  drawn  up  by 
''  the  consulado  of  Vera  Cruz  having  obtained 
**  the  approbation  of  the  court  and  all  the 
^^  bodies  of  the  state,  we  continue  to  give  the 
<<  greatest  publicity  to  whatever  relates  to 
**  the  commerce  of  New  Spain.  We  have 
'^  not  included  among  the  objects  of  .imp9rta- 
"  tion  and  exportation  5,000  quintals  of 
**  mercury,  280,000  reams  of  paper  destined 
*^  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  4,000  quintals 
**  of  iron  embarked  in  ships  of  war,  12,300 
^^  quintals  of  plates  of  copper,  aod  five  millions  of 
**  piastres  sent  into  Spain,  as  well  as  1,200,000 
**  piastres  sent  to  the  West  India  Islands 
''  for  the  maintenance  of  fortresses,  because 
'<  all  these  articles  were  exported  and  im- 
*'  ported  on  account  of  government/* 

2.  "  There  were  three  shipwrecks  this  year 
*^  on  the  island  of  Cancun  and  the  sand4>ank 
"  of  Alacran.  The  insurance  company  tist^ 
<^  blished  the  17th  July  insured  in  six  months 
«  to  the  value  of  746,000  piastres.  The  poli- 
"  tical  circumstances  of  Europe  and  the  dread 

»2 
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•*  of  a  maritime  war  have  fettered  the  commerce 
*'  of  Vera  Cruz^  so  that  its  activity  was  much 
"  less  than  it  was  in  the  former  year/* 

Vera  Cruz,  28th  of  January, 
1804. 

From  these  tables  of  the  commerce  of  Vera 
Cruz  published  by  the  Consulado,  on  adding 
the  goods  imported  on  accoimt  of  government 
to  those  which  are  the  object  of  mercantile 
speculation,  we  find, 


Commerce 

of 
Vera  Cniz, 


Exportation 

Quid  and  silfer 

Agricnltural 

produce 

importation. 


\ 


Total  commerce 


In  1802. 


Value. 


In  piastres 


57.^47,000 
41,800,000 
,  9,147,000 

24,100,000 


82,047,000* 


Inliv.ioumois 


304,221,750 
256,200,000 
48,021,750 

126^25,000 


In  IttOSb 


Value. 


In  piastPRs 


20,922,000 

15,554,000 

5,368,000 

22,975,000 


430,746,7j 


50|  43,897, 


Inliv.  toumois 

109,840,500 
8l,658,500N 
'28,182,000/ 

120,618,750 


OOOf 


230,459,250 


The  one  of  these  years  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
commercial  activity,  because  after  a  long  mari- 
time war,  Europe  began  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
peace;  and  the  other  presents  a  less  brilliant 
view,  because  from  the  month  of  June  the 
dread  of  an  approaching  war  put  a  stop  to  th^ 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  and  agricul- 
tural produce  of  New  Spain. 

*  1^16,856,870  ster.     Trans. 
t  iS9,218,S70  Iter.    Trans. 
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The  Consalado  of  Vera  Cruz  counts  amongf 
its  members  men  equally  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  and  their  patriotic  zeal.  It  acts 
both  as  a  court  of  justice  (iribunal)  in  disputed 
commercial  cases,  and  as  an  administrative 
council  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
port  and  roads,  hospitals,  the  police  of  the  town, 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce. This  council  is  composed  of  a  /Trior, 
two  cotistUs,  an  asses8W,  a  syndic  and  nine 
councillors.  They  decide  litigious  causes 
^atis  on  verbal  declarations,  and  without  any 
intervention  of  lawyers.  To  the  activity  of 
the  Consulado  of  Vera  Cruz  we  owe 
the  undertaking  of  the  road  of  Perote, 
which  in  1803  cost  per  league  more  than 
480,000  francs'*^,  the  amelioration  of  the  hos- 
)>itals,  and  the  construction  of  a  beautiful 
giiatoty  light-house,  executed,  after  the  ^  plan 
of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  M.  Mendoza 
y  Biogy  at  London.  This  light-house  consists 
of  a  very  elevated  tower,  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulua,  which  with 
the  lantern  cost  neairly  half  a  million  of  francsf. 
The  lamps  with  a  current  of  air  and  furnished 
with  reflectors,  are  fixe^  on  a  triangle  which 
turns  by  means  of  clock  work,  so  that  the 
light  dBappearg  whenever  the    machine  pre- 

*  jf  19,200  Sterling.     Trans. 
t  1^30,000  Sterling.     Trans. 
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Bents  one  of  its  sharp  angles  to  the  entry  of  the 
pprt.  At  my  departure  from  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Consulado  were  occupied  with  two  new 
projects  of  equal  utility,  the  supplying*  the 
town  with  potable  water,  and  the  construction 
of  a  mole,  which  adrancing  in  the  form  of  a 
pier  may  resist  the  shock  of  the  waves.  We 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  former  of  these 
projects  when  treating  of  the  dike  of  the  Rio 
de  Xamapa*. 

In  all  parts  of  Spanish  America  there  is  tf 
decided  antipathy  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  or  warm  regions,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  table  land  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
European  traveller  is  forcibly  struck  with  this 
antipathy,  whether  he  ascends  the  river  Mag- 
dalen for  Carthagena  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota^ 
or  climbs  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  his  way 
from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  from  Piura  and 
Tmxillo  to  Caxamarca,  or  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  accuse  the  mountaineers  of  ooUbess 
and  want  of  vivacity;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  table  land  reproach  those  of  the  coaA 
with  levity  and  inconstancy  in  their  undertak- 
ings. One  would  almost  say  that  nations  of  a 
different  origin  have  settled  in  the  same  pr^ 
vince;  for  a  small  extent  of  ground  umtea 
besides    the  climate  and    productions  all  the 

♦  See  Vol.  II.  p.  266. 
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national  prejudices  of  the  north  and  south  of 
SSnrope.  These  prejudices  nourish  the  rivahry 
which  we  observe  between  the  merchants  of 
Mexico  and  Vera  'Craz.  Near  tb  the  seat  of 
goYemmenty  the  former  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  central  position.  A  viceroy 
who  arrives  in  New  Spain,  finds  himself  placed 
among  the  different  parties  of  the  lawy^rs> 
clergy,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  the  merchants 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  Each  party  aims 
4t  rendering  its  adversaries  suspected,  by 
accusing  them  of  a  restless  and  innovating 
disposition,  and  a  secret  desire  of  independence 
jmd  political  liberty.  Unhappily  the  mother 
country  has  hitherto  believed  its  security  eon* 
sisted  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  colcmies; 
and  far  from  quieting  individual  animosities, 
it  saw  with  satisfaction  the  origin  of  that 
rivalship  between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards^ 
between  the  whites  who  inhabit  the  coast  an^ 
those  who  are  fixed  on  the  table  land  of  thf 
interior. 

If  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  although  it  pre- 
sents but  a  bad  anchorage  among  sand  lia^ks 
annually  receives  four  orfiye  h^iindsed  vesiejsf 
the  port  of  Acapulco^  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
m  the  known  world,  on  the  other  hand  scarcely 
receives  the  number  of  ten.    'Ifhe  commercial 

«  See  Vol  L  p.  «5,  and  Vol.  IL  p.  186. 
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activity  of  Acapulco  is  confined  td  the  Manilla 
galeon,  known  by  the  improper  name  of  China 
ship  (nao)^  to  the  coasting  trade  with  Guatimala, 
Zacatula^  and  San  Bias,  and  to  four  or  five 
vessels  annually  dispatched  to  Guayaquil  and 
Lima.  The  distance  from  the  coast  of  China, 
the  monopoly  of  the  Philippine  company,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascending  against  the 
current  and  winds  towards  the  coast  of  Peru, 
impede  the  commerce  of  the  western  part  of 
Mexico.  -  * 

The  port  of  Acapulco  forms  an  immense  basin 
cut  in  granite  rocks  open  towards  the  south  south 
west,  and  possessing  from  east  to  west  more 
than  6,000  metres  in  breadth*.  I  have  seen 
few  situations  in  either  hemisphere  of  a  more 
savage  aspect,  I  would  say  at  the  same  time 
more  dismal  and  more  romantic.  The  masses 
of  rocks  bear  in  their  form  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  dentilated  crest  of  Montserrat  in  Cata- 
lonia. They  are  composed  of  granite  of  a 
large  g^ain  like  that  of  Fichtelberg  and  Carlsbad 
in  Germany.  This  granite  is  stratified,  but 
the  banks  are  irregularly  inclined,  sometimes 
to  the  south  and  sometimes  to  the  south  east. 
This  rocky  coast  is  so  steep  that  a  vessel  of  the 
line  may  almost  touch  it  without  running  the 
-smallest  danger,  because  there  is  6very  wher^ 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  water. 

*  19,685  feet.    Trana. 
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The  small  island  of  Roqueta  or  Grifo  is  so 
placed  that  we  may  enter  the  port  of  Acapuico 
by  two  passes,  of  which   the    straitest  called 
Boca  Chica  forms  a  channel  from  west  to  east 
containing  between  the  point  of  Pilar  and  that 
of  Grifo   only  240  metres*    in  breadth.     The 
second  pass  or  the  Boca  Grande  comprised  be- 
tween the  Island  de  la  Roqueta  and  the  Punta  de 
la  Bruxa  has  an  opening  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
*  Iq  the  interior  of  the  creek  we  every  where 
meet  with    from  twenty -four   to    thirty-three 
fathoms  of  water.     They  distinguish  vulgarly 
the  port  properly  so    called,    and  the  great 
creek  called  BafiiOf  where  the  sea  is  strongly 
felt  from  the   south    west  on   account  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Boca  Grande.    This  port  com- 
prehends the  most  western  part  of  la  Bdhia 
between    Playa    Grande  and  VEnsenada  de 
Santa  Lucia.      Vessels    find  there    close    by 
the  land  an  excellent  anchorage  in  from  six 
to  ten  fathoms  water.      We    anchored  there 
with  the  frigate  Orue,  in  the  month  of  March 
1803,  thirty-three    days  after    our    departure 
from  Guayaquil. 

On  examining  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
separates  the  port  of  Acapuico  from  the  Bay 
de  la  Langosta  de  la  Abra  de  San  Nicolas, 
one  would  almost  say  that  nature  wished  to 
form  in  this  place  a  third  pass  similar  to  those 

♦  787  ftet.    Trans. 
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of  the  Boca  Grande  and  the  Boca  Chica.  This 
isthmus  which  is  at  most  400  metres*  in 
breadth  is  very  interesting  in  a  geological  point 
of  view.  We  climbed  up  naked  rocks  of 
a  strange  form ;  they  were  scarcely  60  metres 
of  elevationf  and  appeared  to  be  torn  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  earthquakes  which  are 
frequent  on  that  coast.  It  is  observed  at 
Acapulco  that  the  shakes  take  three  different 
directions,  sometimes  coming  from  the  w^t 
by  the  isthmus  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
sometimes  from  the  north  west  as  if  they  were 
from  the  volcano  de  Colima,  and  sometimes 
coming  from  the  south.  The  earthquakes 
which  are  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  south  are 
attributed  to  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  see 
here,  what  I  often  observed  at  night  in  the 
Callao  of  lima,  that  the  sea  becomes  suddenly 
agitated  in  a  most  alarming  manner  in  calm 
and  serene  weather  when  not  a  breath  of  wind 
is  blowing. 

The  Bay  of  Acapulco  contains  in  its  vast 
extent  but  one  shallow  which  is  not  40  metres 
in  depth;];,  and  which  has  the  name  of  St.  Anne, 
because  it  was  found  out  in  1781^  by  the  unex-- 
pected  lossof  the  ship  Santa  Ana  belonging 
to  the  trade  of  Lima.     Las  Baxas,  which  are 

♦  ISlgfeet.     Trans. 

t  19a  feet.     Trans. 

%  181  feet  ID  deptb.    Tmns. 
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stones  that  we  skimmed  at  our  entry  throng 
the  Boca  Grande,  the  FaraUandel  O&t^po,  and 
the  small  island  of  8an  Lorenzo  near  the  Punta 
de  Icacos  are  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  because 
they  are  visible  shelves.  These  masses  of 
rock  which  we  approach  without  fear  of  touch«- 
ing,  may  be  considered  as  fragments  of  the 
old  coast.  South  east  from  the  PUnta  de  la 
Bruxa  is  the  small  port  of  the  Marqn6i.  It 
forms  a  bay  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  at  its 
entry  from  18  to  80  fathoms^  and  in  the  interior 
fix>m  eight  to  ten  fathoms  in  depth.  This  bay 
is  not  frequented  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  port  of  Acapulco.  It  is  a  wild  and 
solitary  place,  in  which,  however,  we  should 
soon  see  a  populous  city,  if  it  were  situated  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain. 

The  landing  of  the  ports  of  Realesco,  Sonzo- 
nate,  Acapulco,  and  San  Bias  is  very  dangerous 
in  winter,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  on  all  the  western  coast  of  Ameriea* 

*  With  the  exception  of  Guayaquil,  where  the  rahu  last 
from  the  month  of  December  till  April  and  May.  It  poms 
down  in  torrenu  at  Gui^aquil,  while  a  great  drought  pro- 
vails  not  only  at  Panama  but  abo  to  the  north  of  Cape  St. 
Brands  at  Akacooiex.  I  shall  bare  occasion  to  treat  in 
another  place  of  these  contrasts  in  the  seasons  between  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  coasts,  and  frequently  the  different 
points  of  the  same  coast.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  this 
place  that  in  geneial  it  is  not  true  that  under  the  tropics 
the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  succeed  each  other  every  where, 
agrec^ly  to  the  lawsobsenredinthe  West  India  Islands. 
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between  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  California 
from  May  till  December.  The  begim[iing 
and  end  of  winter  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 
Great  hurricanes  are  experienced^  in  the 
month  of  June  and  September,  and  we  then 
find  on  the  coasts  of  Acapulco  and  San  Bias 
as  rough  and  angry  a  sea  as  we  find  in  winter 
near  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  the  coast  of 
Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias.  The  great  ocean 
only  merits  the  denomination  of  Pacific  between 
the  parallels  of  Cpquimbo  and  Cape  Corientes, 
that  is  between  30^  south  latitude  and  &"  north 
latitude.  In  this  region  a  constant  serenity 
prevails.  Gentle  winds  from  the  south  south 
west  and  south  east  blow  there  during  the 
whole  year,  and  the  seasons  haye  almost  no 
perceptible  influence  on  them..  Between  5^ 
north  latitude  and  Berings  Straits,  there  pre* 
yails  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  ocean  in 
winter,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  month  of  May 
till  the  month  of  October,  south,  south  westf, 
and  even  south  south  east  winds  which  go  all 
by  the  general  names  of  bendavales;  and  in 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  month  of 
November  till  the  end  of  April  the  brisas  or 
north  and  north  east  winds  continue  to  blow. 
The  bendavales  are  stormy,  and  accompanied 
with  thick  clouds,  which  near  the  lajid,  espe-^ 

*  Vol.  L  p.  85. 

t  A^entofiddtercerquadraole. 
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cially  in  August,  September,  and  October,  burst 
in  heavy  rains  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  days 
continuance.  These  rains  destroy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  while  the  south  west  wind  tears  up  the 
largest  trees.  I  saw  near  Acapulcb  a  bombalL- 
ceiba-tree  the  trunk  of  which  was  more  than 
teven  metres  in  circumference*  blown  down 
by  the  bendavales.  The  brisas  are  mild  and 
frequently  interrupted  by  dead  calms,  and  they 
blow  during  a  beautiful  and  serene  sky  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  all  the  winds  which 
have  the  same  denomination  as  the  hemisphere 
m  which  they  prevail. 

Near  Acapulco,  and  the  fact  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  pilots  who  frequent  these  lati- 
tudes, the  north  monsoons  constantly  incline  to 
the  north  west.  The  north  east  windf  which 
we  find  out  at  sea  and  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, is  very  rare,  and  the  true  west  wind  is 
dressed  from  its  extreme  violence.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  tha 
ascending  current  that  is  formed  on  a  land 
Wrongly  heated,  occasion  these  movements   of 

•  23  feet.  Trans, 
t  The  *and  wind  {terral)  which  blows  during  the  night 
and  tin  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  Son»>nate» 
Bidexo,  and  Aoapulco,  is  however,  east  and  north  eait; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  trifling  wind  that  vessels  ascend  in 
aununer,  if  they  have  the  misfortune  of  approaching  land 
from  Acapulco. 
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the  atmosphere  towards  the  east,  and  that  this 
effect  becomes  insensible  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  continent.  The  regularity 
of  the  monsoons,  and  the  changes  in  the  direct 
.  tion  of  the  wind,  depending  on  the  iofluenpe 
of  the  seasons,  are  only  felt  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast  of  four  or  five  degrees  in  longpitude* 
Farther  to  the  westward  the  great  ocean 
exhibits  the  same  phenomena  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  for  we  find  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  year  between  the  tropics  the  trade  wind, 
which  might  be  called  the  wind  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  and  which  inclines  according  to 
the  denomination  of  the  hemisphere*  to  which 
it  blows  sometimes  to  the  north  and  sometimes 
to  the  south.  It  sometimes  happens  that  vessel^ 
oraung  from  Chili  or  Lima  get  into  longitudes 
too  far  t#  the  west  through  fear  of  touching 
land  to  the  east  of  Acapulco ;  and  they  wait 
there  in  vain  for  the  north  west  wind  which 
li«ver  blows  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  The 
north  east  compels  them  to  rise  as  high  as  the 
{parallel  of  20°  to  approach  the  continent  which 
stretches  out  in  a  direction  from  south  east  to 
north  west ;  for  there  only  at  40  leaguess  from 
Imnd  can  they  fall  in  with  the  north  west  wind 
whkh  brings  them  into  port.  These  s^done  winds 
ftom  the  w«st,  focce  the  galeon  of  Ac^>ulco 
when  it  returns  to  Manilla  to  steer  southwards 
to  the  12''  or  14*"  of  latitude.    In  these  parallels^ 
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and  at  IDS'"  of  longitude,  and  coii0e<]pMitIy  mora 
than  two  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  coast 
of  Guatimalay  the  galeon  gets  the  trade  winds 
(east  and  east  north  east)  which  .accompany  it 
to  the  Mariana  Islands. 

The  trade  of  Acapulco  with  the  ports,  of 
Guayaquil  and  Lima  is  far  from  being  active  ; 
and  the  principal  objects  are  copper,  oil,  wme 
Chili  wine,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugw, 
end  quinquina  of  Peru,  and  the  cocoa  of  Ccua- 
yaquil  destined  either  for  the  interior  consump- 
tion of  New  Spain,  for  the  Havannah  .and  the 
Philippine  islands,  or  in  time  of  war,  for  Europe. 
The  lading  of  the  vessels  which  return  to  Guaya- 
quil and  Lima  is  very  trifling,  and  is  confined  to  a 
few  woollens  of  the  manufactures  of  Queretaro, 
a  small  quantity  of  cochineal,  and  contraband 
East  India  goods.  The  length  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  from  Acapulco  to 
Lima  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  trade  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  From 
the  Callao  de  lima  to  Guayaquil  is  ea^y  navi* 
gated  in  the  space  of  six  gt  eight  days ;  and 
from  Guayaquil  to  Acapulco  requires  three,  four, 
and  five  weeks;  but  the  passage  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  Quito  and  Peru, 
is  a  continual  struggle  against  winds  and  cur- 
rents. The  distance  fnMn  Guayaquil  to  CaUao  is 
only  210  marine  leagues,  yet  very  often  more  time 
is  required  for  this  short  passage  from  north  to 
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aouth,  than  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  by  a 
course  of   more  than  2,800  marine    league^; 
and  it  also  frequently  happens  that  more  weeks 
are  necessary    to   go  from  Guayaquil  to    the 
Callao  than  days  from  the  Callao  to  Guayaquil. 
Three  things  are  to  be  dreaded  in  the  passage 
from  the  coast  of  Peru  to    New   Spain;    the 
dead  calms  which  particularly  prevail  near  the 
line ;  the  furious  w,inds  known  by  the  name  of 
papagallos  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter ;  and  the  danger 
of  getting  on  land  to   the  east  of    Acapulco/ 
The  calms  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  while 
they  last  the  currents  are  at  the  strongest.    More- 
over the  Spanish  vessels  employed  in  the  South 
Sea  trade  are  so  ill  constructed,  that  with  very 
moderate  winds  they  are  driven  about  by  these 
currents.     The   parallels  where  the    currents 
are  felt  with  the  greatest  force,  are  the  Galla- 
pagos  Islands  first  examined  by   Mr.   CoUnet 
with    something  like   accm*acy.      There   have 
been  examples  of  Spanish  vessels  constructed 
at  Guayaquil,  and  obeying  very  badly  the  helm, 
which  have  cruised  among  the  islands  for  two 
months,  without  any  power  of  getting  away  from 
thcw,  and  risking  every  moment  in  the  midst  of 
a  dead  calm  to  be  carried  by  currents*  on  the 
.  shore  which    is    every   where   shelvy.      The 
Peruvian  pilots    endeavour  to  cross   the    line 

*  Fancouwr,  iiL  p«  4<Mf* 
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seven  or  eight  degrees  east  from  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  The  English  and  Anglo-Americans* 
who  enter  these  latitudes  for  the  spermaceti  whale 
or  cachalot  fishery  are  much  less  afraid  of  this 
archipelago  than  the  Spaniards;  and  they  fre- 
quently touch  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
turtles,  an  agreeable  and  salutary  food  to  mari- 
ners, and  of  landing  the  diseased  seamen.  As 
the  whalers  are  nicely  constructed,  they  expe- 
rience less  drift  from  the  feeble  winds. 

After  escaping  from  the  calms  which  prevail 
under  the  equator,  between  Cape  St.  Francis 
and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Peruvian  ves- 
sels fall  in  with  about  the  13*»  30'  and  15*  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  103**  and  106^  of  west 
longitude,  another  region  equally  formidable 
from  the  frequent  calms  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March.  ^  In  the  year  which  preceded 
that  in  which  we  visited  these  seas,  a  dead  calm 
of  twenty-eight  days  with  a  want  of  water,  in 
consequence  of  it,  forced  the  crew  of  a  ship 
newly  built  at  Guayaquil,  to  abandon  a  rich 
cargo  of  cocoa,  and  save  themselves  in  a  boat 
to  make  the  land,  which  was  eighty  leagues 
distant.  Similar  accidents  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  the  pilots  have  theblamea- 
ble  custom  of  taking  in  a  very  small  number  of 
casks  of  water,  to  have  more  room  for  goods. 

•  See  Vol.  III.  chap.  x.  p.  88. 
TOL.  IV.  P 
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The  calms  which  prevail  in  the  parallel  ef 
14''  north,  and  whiqh  are  only  to  be  conipare4 
with  those  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  are  the  more 
to  be  feared,  as  they  are  experienced  at  the  end 
of  the  passage. 

In  the  navigation  from  the  C^Uao,  and  from 
Guayaquil  to  Acapulco,  they  endeavour  to  land 
west  from  the  port,  on  account  of  the  winda  and 
currents  which  have  a  very  regular  direction 
near  the  coast.  They  generally  endeavoor 
to  steer  for  the  sand  banks  of  Signantizo, 
situated  at  more  than  forty  leagues  distance 
to  the  wegt*north-west  of  Acapulco,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Morro  de  Petatlan.  These 
banks  being  very  white  are  seen  at  sea,  at  a 
distance  of  four  leagues.  After  passing  them, 
they  follow  the  coast  steering  to  the  south  east, 
towards  the  point  of  Satlan  and  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Sitiala  and  Coyuca^  which  are  covered 
with  palm  trees.  They  know  the  port  of  Aca» 
pulco,  merely  from  the"  nipples  (tetas)  of  Coynca 
and  the  great  Cerro  de  la  Brea  or  Siclata. 
This  mountaiui  visible  at  sea  at  38  miles 
distance  from  the  port,  is  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Alto  del  Peregrine,  and^  like  the  Fie 
d' Orizaba,  the  Campana  de  TruxiUo  and  tha 
Silla  de  Payta^  serves  for  a  signal  to  navigators. 
From  the  coasts  of  California  and  Cinaloa  to 
Acapulco,  and  frequently  even  to  Tehuantepec, 
the  current  rqnii  froia  December  to  the  month 
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of  Aprils  in  the  sesi^cm  wMc^  they  agree  to  call 
smmmer,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east; 
and  in  winter  from  the  month  of  May,  to  the 
month  of  Decerabar  the  current  nms  to  the 
north-west,  most  frequently  west-north-west. 
On  accomrt  of  this  motion  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which-  is  only  felt  at  forty  leagues  dis- 
tance frt)m  the  coast,  a  passage  from  Acapul- 
CO  to  San  Bias  lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days  in  summer,  while  in  winter  it  lasts  only 
fronifive  to  six  days. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  New  Continent, 
between  the  10"  and  27®  of  north  latitude,  a 
navigator  without  means  of  finding  his  lon- 
gitude, may  be  sufficiently  sure,  if  the  observa- 
tion of  latitude  places  him  to  the  north  of  the 
hch^  that  his  vessel  has  been  carried  by  the 
currents  towards  the  west ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  his  longitude  will  be  farther  east  than  he 
finds  from  his  reckoning,  if  the  observed  lati- 
tude is  less  than  the  latitude  of  his  reckoning* 
But  south  of  the  parallel  of  Iff"  north,  and  in 
the  whole  southern  hemisphere,  these  rules 
become  very  uncertain,  as  I  was  convinced 
from  carefully  comparing  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  great  ocean  day  after  day,  the  point' 
of  reckoning  with  the  chronometrical  longi-. 
tude  and  observations  of  the  sun  and  .moon* 
Enormous  errors  in  longitude  occasioned  by 
the  strength  of  the  currents,  render  navigation 
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in  these  latitudes  equally  long  and  expensive. 
Errors  accumulate  in  passages  of  2000  leagues^ 
and  nowhere  is  the  use  of  timekeepers  and  the 
employment  of  the  method  of  lunar  distances 
more  indispensible  than  in  a  sea  basin  of  so  * 
vast  an  extent.  Hence  for  several  years  past 
even  the  most  ignorant  pilots' begin  to  feel  the 
great  utility  of  astronomical  observations.  I 
.knew  at  Lima^  Spanish  merchants  who  had 
purchased  time-keepers  for  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand francs,  with  the  view  of  embarking  them 
in  their  newly  built  ships.  I  learned  with  sa- 
tisfaetion,  that  even  several  English  and.  Anglo 
American  vessels  which  double  Cape  Horn,  for 
the  whale  fishery,  and  for  visiting  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  are  provided  with  chro- 
nometers* 

The  passage  from  Acapulco  to  Lima,  is  fre- 
quently longer,  and  more  difficult  than  a  navi- 
gation from  Lima  to  Europe.  It  is  executed 
in  winter  by  ascending  to  the  28"*  or  30*  of 
south  latitude,  before  approaching  the  coast  |of 
Chili  I  and  ^sometimes  they  are  forced  to  steer 
to  the  south  south-west  beyond  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  This  navigation  por  altura, 
pi  which  the  first  example  was  given  in  1540 
by  Diego  de  Ocampo  under  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  generally 
la^ts  from  three  to  four  months;  but  a 
few   years   ago   the    ship  Neptune   belonging 
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to  th<r  trade  of  Guayaquil  took  seven  months 
in  going  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  Port 
of  Callao. 

In  summer,  from  the  month  of  December,  tq 
the  month  of  May,  they  ascend  from  the  Point 
Parina*  (lat-  4^  35'  south;  long.  93^  46^)  to 
Lima,  by  means  of  the  Terral.  This  track 
goes  by  the  name  of  Navigaiian  por  el  meridiitnOi 
because  instead  of  keeping  three  or  jBDur  hun 
dred  leagues  west  from  the  coast,  they  endea* 
vour  to  change  the  longitude  in  a  very  small 
degi*ee.  In  Peru,  between  Paita  and  the 
Callao,  in  Mexico,  between  Sonzonate  and 
Acapulco,  and  in  general  on  the  greatest  part  of 
the  coast  under  the  torrid  zone,  the  land  wind  i» 
very  cool  during  the  night ;  it  varies  from  the 
south  east  to  south  east  ^  to  the  east;  while  be- 
tween Cape  Blanc  and  Guayaquil,  the  wind 
blows  by  night  from  the  sea  towards  the  land. 
The  pilots  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  whenever  they  get  to  Punta  Pa- 
rina.  They  tack  for  eighteen  hours  out  at  sea 
to  the  south-south-west ;  and  at  night  when  the 
land  wind  rises,  they  turn  the  head  towards  the 
coast  for  the  other  six  hours,  plying  to  windwards 
with  full  sail  on  account  of  the  currents.  In  the 
NaviffoHan  hy  the  meridian^  they  should  not 

♦  6ee  nay  RecueU  tPObsens  Astranam.   redigi  par  M. 
OAmnn^  Vol.  11.  p.  430.       * 
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kee]^  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  kagues  fVotn 
«hore.    'A^ortu^eze  pilot  lately  showed  that 
this  method  may  even  be  followed  duiing  Win- 
ter ^  if  the  V6S9^  miffieienily  obey  the  helm,  and 
it    possesses   besides    the    great    advantage  of 
shortening  the  road«     By  following  it,  the  tem- 
p^ts  whicli  prevail  in  the  mofntlis  of  August, 
8e{ftembei*,  and  October,  between  the  28**  and 
33^    of  south    latitude    are    avoided.    I    hav« 
thought    it   proper    to  mention  these  details 
respecting  the  navigatioil  y>f  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  ocean  in  this  plaoe^  not  only  because 
tliey  are  interesting  to  the  commerce  of  the  New 
Continent,  but"  because  they  prove  a  principle 
which  ought  powerfully  to  influence  all  political 
calculations ;  namely,  that  nature  has  thrown 
enormous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  maritime  com- 
munication, between  the  people    of  Peru  and 
Mexico.     In  fact,  these  two  colonies,   which 
fipom  their  position  are  not  far  remcrred  from  one 
another,  consider  themselves  as  milch  in  the  light 
of  strangers,  as  they  would  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  oldest  and  most  importtot  branch  of 
commerce  of  .Acapulco,  is  the  exchange  of  the 
merchandize  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  fo^ 
the  precious  metals  of  Mexico.    The  commerce 

*  Morakia  Derotero  de  la  war  dH  <S»r,  (atery  valoaUe 
manuscript). 
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limited  to  a  single  galleon,  is  extremely  simple; 
and  though  I  have  been  on  the  spot  where  the 
most  renowned  fair  of  the  world  is  held ;  I  can 
add  little  information  to  that  which  has  been 
ah'eady  given  before  by  others^. 

The  gallison  which  is  generally  from  twelve 
to  1500  tens,  ^^  commanded  by  an  oftcer  of  the 
reyal  oaTy,  sails  from  Manilla  in  the  mid^  of 
Jtily  or  beginning  of  Aogust,  when  the  sooth 
west  monsoon  is  already  completely  established* 
Its  cargo  consists  in  muslins,  printed  calicoes, 
coaErse  cotion  shirts,  raw  silks,  China  silk 
stockings,  jewelleries  from  Cant(^  or  Manilla 
by  Chinese  artists,  spices,  and  aromatics.  Tho 
toyage  is  carried  on  either  by  the  straits  of  Sslint 
Bemardin  or  Cape  Bajadoz,  which  is  the  most 
tiorthem  point  of  the  island  of  Laewen.  It  for- 
merly lasted  Iran  five  to  six  months ;  but  since 
the  art  of  navigation  has  been  improved,  the 
passage  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco  is  only  three 
or  four  months.  Winds  from  the  north-west 
and  south-west  prevail  in  the  great  ocean,  as 
wdl  as  generally  in  all  seas  beyond  the  natural 
limits  of  the  trade  winds,  to  the  north  and  Muth 
of  the  parallel  of  28^  and  80^.  Opposite  in  their 
direction  to  the  trade  winds,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  atmospherical  counter  currents,    ^y 

*  AnsmU  Voyage^  Vol.ii.  t^hiqp.  X,  p.  63,  7S;  Le  GitUilj 
ii.  p.  216;  Rinpud^  ii.  p.  90;  De  Guignes,  iii.  p.  407; 
Renouitrd  de  Saint  CroiSf  U*  p.  S57. 
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means  of  the  south-west  winds^  during  my  stay 
in  Peru,  English  vessels,  excellent  sailors  it  must 
be  owned,  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Yal  Faraiso  in  Chili,  in  ninety  days,  although 
they  had  to  run  from  west  to  east  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  In  the 
northern  henodsphere,  the  north-west  wind  faci- 
litates the  passage  from  the  coast  of  Caxmda  to 
Europe,  as  w^U  as  that  from  the  east  of  Asia  to 
the  western  coast  of  America. 

Formerly  the  g&lleon  ascended  as  high  as  the 
S^"*  of  north  latitude  to  work  for  the  high  moon- 
tains  of  Santa  Lucia  in  New  California  which 
rise  to  the  east  of  the  chaimel  of  Santa  Barbara; 
but  within  the  last  twenty  years  they  have  kept 
much  farther  to  the  south;  for  after  falling  in 
with  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  (lat.  28'' 63:",) 
the  pilots  steer  south-east,  avoiding  ^he  dangers 
of  the  shoal  called  Abreqfos,  and  the  two 
faralUms  de  hs  Alisos.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
circumstance,  that  in  all  this  long  passage,  the 
galleon  finds  not  a  single  point  of  shelter  from 
Manilla  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  and  the 
coast  of  California.  It  is  a  pity  that  to  the 
north  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  no  other  archipe- 
lago has  been  discovered,  which,  situated  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Continent,  might  have 
afforded  refreshments  and  a  good  anchorage. 

The  value  of  the  goods  of  the  galleon  ought 
not  by  law  to  exceed  the  sum  of  half  a  million 
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of  piastres*,  but  it  generally  amounts  to  a  mil* 
lion  and  a  half  or  two  millions  of  piastres  f. 
Next  to  the  merchants  of  lima,  the  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  have  the  greatest  share  in 
this  lucrative  commerce,  in  which  the  corpora^ 
tions  employ  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  capitals, 
which  employment  of  their  money  is  designated 
by  the  improper  plnrase  of  dar  a  dorregpfmda:^ 
Whenever  the  news  arrive  at  Mexico,  that  iHs^ 
galleon  has  been  seen  off  the  coast,  the  roads  of 
Chilpansingo  and  Acapulco  are  covered  with 
travellers;  and  every  merchant  hastens  to  be 
the  first  to  treat  with  the  supercargos  who 
arrive  from  Manilla.  In  general,  a  few  power- 
All  houses  of  Mexico  join  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  goods ;  and  it  has  happened 
that  the  cargo  has  been  sold  before  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  galleon  were  known  at  Vera 
Cruz*  This  purchase  is  often  made  without 
opening  the  bales;  and  although  at  Acapulco 
the  merchants  of  Manilla  are  accused  of  what  is 
called  Trampas  de  la  China,  or  Chinese  fraudf 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  commerce  between 
two  countries  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
leagues  from  c«ie  another,  is  carried  on  perhaps 
with  more  honesty  than  the  trade  between 
some  nations  of  civilized   Europe,   who  have 

•  £  105,000  sterUng.     Tram. 

t  1^815,000,  or  420,000  sterling.    Tran^. 
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n*Yer  iMUl  ttlijr  connection  with  Chinese  mer- 
chimtA.     '  ' 

White  the  merchandizes  of  the  East  Indies 
kte  ttansported  fi*om  Acapnlco  to  the  capital  of 
M^i(;6  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  New  Spain,  the  bars  of  iron  and  pias« 
itt»f    ihtended   for  the  retain  caingo,  descend 
frotti  the  interior  to  the  coast.    The  galleon 
^nerally  departs  in  the  month  of  Febraary  or 
March;  itnd  it  goes  then  ntarlj  tdthballMt; 
fbf  th6  lilding  in  the  journey  horn  Aeapulco  to 
Manilla  in  general  only  conmts  of  silver,  a  very 
Mn&ll  quantity  of  cochineal  of  Oalaca,  cocoa  of 
OntiyncflSAf  abd  Caraccas  wiae>  oil^  and  Spanish 
urooL    The  quantity  of  precious  metab  exported 
tothe  Philippine  Islands^  including  what  is  not 
r«giiteted,  amounts  in  general  to  a  million,  and 
frcfquently  to  bne  mJlHon  tiiree  hundred  thou- 
sand piastren.    The  nmnber  of  passengers  is  in 
gettrti  yefy  coniiidetable)  and  nugmented  fnim 
time  to  time  by  Mdonies  of  monks  sent  by  Spain 
ttftd  MexiM  to  (^  Philippine  Iriands.    The 
g^dlteUl  of  1S04>  cftrfied  out  seventy  fite  monks 
which  gate  oCcMion  to  the  Mexicans  for  saying 
(hat  the  Nm  A  ChiikM  was  loaded  in  return 

The  navigation  from  Acapnlco  to>  Manilla 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  trade  winds.  It 
is  the  longest  that  can  be  made  in  the  equinoc- 
tial region  of  the  seas,  being  ahnost  triple  the 
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passage  from  th^  cmst  of  Africa  to  ibA  W«Ni(t 
India. Islands.  The  galleon  a«  we  kave  alrtady 
obsei-ved)  takes  itd  route  first  towards  the  sontfi 
profiting  by  the  north  west  winds,  which  prevail 
ou  the  northern  ooast  of  Menfco.  When  it 
arriires  in  the  par^llal  of  Manilla,  it  carries-Ml 
sail  to  the  Wedt,  having  always  a  triaiqiiil  ssa, 
aii4  refreshing  breezes  frosa  die  pimA  betwa^l 
the  0B^t  and  east  north  etist  *.  NoUiitig  koMt^ 
mpts  the  Serenity  of  the  heavens  in  thtee  ragi^^ 
ons,  except  sometimes  a  slight  squally  whi^  ia 
felt  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  zcniatii.  IKAi 
Fi-ancisco  Maurelli  a  pilots  had  the.  boldnesl' 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  great  ocean  far  a 
length  of  nearly  three  thousand  marine  leagoM 
in  a  decked  launch  (lameha  de  nmtto;)  tlui 
launch,  called  the  Sonora,  was  dis{totched  froii 
San  Bias,  to  carry  to  Manilla  the  news  of  tiM 
last  rupture  between  Spain  and  Sngk^d  j  and 
it  k  preserved  in  the  Port  of  Cavite^  as  the  hmi 
in  winch  the  unfortunate  Captain  Bligh  aarn^ 
on  his  memorable  navigpation  from  the  Society  to 
the  Molucca  Isfamds  ought  to  hate  been  pra* 
served  at  Timor. 

In  the  salne  proportion  that  the  pUniga  freill 
Manilla  to  the  6oast  of  Mexiea  is  hmg  wtd 

*  tranter  n^tHk,  «fl)pedlAy  bHV6^  tbe  ^  idt  «• 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  trade  wmds  are  not  80  constant  in 
the  great  ocean  asin  the  Atlantic,        n 
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paiiifiil,  the  passage  from  Aca^co  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  short  and  agreeable.  It 
generally  lasts  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  days^. 
From  time  to  time'  within  these  few  years  the 
galleon  toucbes  at  the  fi^dwich  Islands  to 
teke  in  provisions  and  water,  if  the  priests  of 
the  country  have  not  talwued  the  watering 
place.  As  the  passage  is  not  long,  and  tiie 
chiefe  of  theise  islands  are  not  always  friendly 
disposed  towards  the* whites,  this  delay,  which 
18  seldom  necessary,  is  frequently  dangerous. 
As  the  galleon  advances  towards  the  west  the 
breeze?  become  stronger,  but  at  the  same 
more  inconstant.  The  galleon  touches  sit  the 
island  of  Gnahan  or  Guam  where  the  governor 
Cff  the  Mariana  island  resides  in  the  town  of 
Agana^.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that 
this  idiand  is  the  only  point  in  the  vast  Extent 
of  the  South  Sea,  strewed  with  innumerable 
islands,  which  contains  a  town  built  in  the 
European  manner,  a  church  and  a  fortification. 
However,  this  delicious  country  which  nature 
has  enriched  with  the  most  varied  productions, 
is  one  of  those  numerous  possessions  firom  which 
the  court  of  Spain  has  never  yet  derived  any 
advantage.  The  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  and 
the  sordid  avarice  of  the  governors,  formerly 
conspired  to  depopulate  this  archipelago.   .  The 

«  SumOe  Ncu/oemi  Vcjfage  mi  Mar  A$  Sud^  p.  176. 
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commandant  of  the  fqrt  of  Agana  is  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  King  of  Spain^  who  can  with 
the  greatest  impunity  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power.  He  has  no  communication  with 
Europe,  and  the  Philippine  islands  excq^ 
once  a  ^em ;  and  if  the  nao  is  intercepted  or 
if  it  is  lost  in  a  tempest,  he  remains  for  several 
years  completely  insulated.  Although  the 
distance  from  Madrid  to  Agana  is  4,000  leagues 
east  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  said  that  the  governor 
of  Guahan  on  seeing  the  galleon  arrive  two 
yeai^s  in  succession  expressed  a  desire  to  reside 
in  an  island  mare  remote  from  Spain,  that  be 
might  be  less  exposed  to  the  controul  of  mini»* 
ters* 

The  galleon  carries  to  the  colony  of  the 
Mariana  islands  (islas  de  las  Ladranes),  besides  the 
sUuado  that  is  to  say,  the  money  destined  to  pay 
the  troops  and  the  rojfol  ofiScers,  woollens,  linensp 
cottons,  and  hats  for  the  dress  of  the  small 
number  of  whites  who  inhabit  this  archipelagOb 
The  governor  supplies  the  galleon  with  fresh  pro- 
visions, particularly  with  pork  and  beef.  Homed 
cattle  have  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  maimer 
in  this  island,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  breed 
of  white  oxen  with  black  eairs.  Commodore 
Byron*  affirms,  having  seen  at  the  island  of 
gaypan  situated  to  the  north  of  Tinian,  which 

•  Htmkefimn^'i  CompUatian.    VoLJ.p.  121. 
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ktm  HUMUitams  of  small  elevation^  kuamiuiaa 
like  those  of  Pevu*  This  observation  deserves 
ip  he  verified  by  naturalists.  The  ^aniards 
having  introduced  neither  Uamas  nor  huasmcM 
nor  ^Micas  into  Mexico  or  the  kingdoni  of 
New  Ghraaada,  it  appears  very  improbable, 
Ukak  they  should  ever  have  transported  them 
mAio  a  ^oup  of  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia^. 
'  Besides  the  galleon  of  Acapulco,  from  time 
to  time  a  vessel  is  also  dispatched  from  Manilla 
to  JLima.  This  navigation,  one  of  the  longest 
attd  most  diflSkmlt,  is  ordinarily  carried  on  by 
tiie  same  northern  route  with  the  passage  from 
the^  Philippine  iidands  to  the  coast  of  California. 
The  galleon  destined  for  Lima,  after  discover- 
ing the  coast  of  Mexico,  steers  southwards  to 
Ae  at*  and  SO^  of  south  latitude  where  the 
sooth  west  wind  prevails.  When  Peru,  liberated 
^mm  th^  yoke  of  the  ii^onopoly  of  the  Philippine 
eompanyy  shall  be  allowed  to  trade  without 
wtj^e^poB  to  the  East  Indies,  in  jreturning 
heim  Cmkt&tk  to  Lima  the  preferenee  will  most 
WMf  he  0veB  to  a  traek  which  goes  to  the 
eouMh  ^  New  Holland  through  seas  where  th^ 
mre  seowe  of  fatvourable  winds. 

A  few  years^  before  my  stay  at  Lima,  Don 
J^sitf  Avosbide  brought  the  galleon  el  FiUippinQ^ 
kk  ninety  ^itys^  by  a  direct  tract  from  west  to^ 

« 
*  tVupi*  MmlmA   T.  i.  p.  49«. 
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eafit  from  Manilla  to  the  Callao.  Favomcd  hy 
light  variable  irinds  which  blow  especially,  by 
pight  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  South  Sca  idandt^ 
he  ascended  between  the  parallek  of  6^  and 
l(f  south  against  the  current  of  rotaihn.  The 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Enfflisk 
cruisersi  led  him  to  make  choice  of  a  trade 
to  extraordinary  and  opposite  to  the  diree(;ioii 
of  the  trade  winds.  Forgetting  that  chancy 
had  a  great  share  in  the  wccess  of  a  voyage 
during  which  the  calms  were  interrupted  by 
squalls  from  the  south  and  south  wast^^  If. 
Arosbide  wished  to  try  the  route  a  second  time, 
but  after  long  struggling  against  the  trade 
winds,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  to  high  lati- 
tudes, and  to  follow  the  old  method  ef 
navigation.  He  was  obliged  to  pot  into  the 
port  of  San  Bias  for  want  of  provisions  where  he 
died  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  di^ppointment. 
It  has  been  asked  how  it  was  possible  for 
Spanish  vessels  since  the  sixteenth  century  to 
cross  the  great  ocean  from  the  western  coast 
of  the  New  Continent  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
without  disoovering  the  isles  with  which  that 

*  M.  de  Fl^uriev  %  learned  navigator,  hm  very  truly  eb- 
•erved  that  it  is  not  uncommon^  in  the  equinoctial  region  of 
the  great  pcean,  an4  especially  in  the  IS""  and  Id""  of  south 
latitude  and  the  114''  and  118<>  of  west  longitude,  fori^put)! 
touth  i^est  and  even  north  west  winds  to  prevail  fo|:  i^T^r^ 
days  fVoj^age  de  MarekandJ    T.  11.  p.  269. 
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vast  sea  basin  is  strewed.     This  problem  may 
be    easily    resolved,  if   we    consider  that  few 
navigfations  take  place  from   Lima  to  Manilla, 
and  that  the  archipelagoes,  of  which  we  owe 
the     discovery    to     the    labours    of     Wallis, 
Bougainville,  and   Cook,    are  almost   all  con- 
tained between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.    For  these  three  hundred  years  the 
pilots  of  the  Acapulco  galleon  have  been  pru- 
dent enough  constantly  to  run  the  same  parallel 
in  their  course  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to 
the  Philippine  islands ;  and  it  appeared  to  them 
so  much  the  more  indispensable  to  follow  this 
track  as  they  imagined  they  should  fall  in  with 
shallows  and  shoals  whenever  they  deviated  to 
the  north  or  south.     At  a  period  when  the  use 
of  lunar  distances  and  time-keepers  was  un« 
known  to  navigators,  they  endeavoured  to  cor-* 
rect  the  longitude  deduced  from  the  reckoning 
by  the  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  mag' 
netic  needle.    It  had  been  very  early  r^tnarked 
that  the  variation  was  nearly  0  at  the  strait  of 
San  Bemardipo;    and    in   1585  Juan  layma 
embarked  witibi  Francisco  Gali  from  Manilla 
to  Acaphlco,  to  prove  an  instrument  of  his  inven* 
tion  for  finding  the  variation  of  the  needle^. 

*  Vu^ideitrechodeFucaff.46.  Voyage  de  La  Perouse, 
T.  II.  p.  S06.  X  found  in  the  month  of  December  1803,  the 
asagnetic  variation  at  Meidco  (lat.  !&>  25'  4"  north,  west 
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This  metkod  of  correcting  the  reckotiing  might 
be  osefol  at  a  period  when  few  pilots  knew  their 
longitude  within  nearly  eight  or  ten  degrees.* 
It  has  been  proved  by  very  accurate  observa- 
tions in  our  days  that  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  extremely  slow  in  these  parallels, 
even  in  approaching  the  straits  of  San  Bemar* 
dino. 

.  Moreover  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that 
g^eons  laden  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of  six' 
or  seven  millions  of  francs^  have  never  been* 
tempted  to  abandon  this  track  prescribed  to  them/ 
Real  expeditions  of  discovery  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  the  expence  of  a  government;, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Y.,  Philip  II«,  and  Philip 
III.,  the  viceroys  of  Mexico  and  Peru  gave 
encouragement  to  a  great  number  of  under- 
takings calculated  to  give  celebrity  to  the 
Spanish  name.  CabriHo  visited  in  1542  the 
coast  of  New  California  or  New  Albion  to  the 
37^  of  latitude.  Gali,  in  going  out  of  his  track 
to-  the  north  in  his  return  from  China  to  the 
^oast  of  Mexico,  discovered  in  1682  the  moon-' 
tains  of  New  Cornwall,  covei*ed  vrith  eternal 
snows,  and  situated  in  the  5V  30,  north.  The 
expedition  of  SebwHan  Viscayno  discovered  the 

longJ  lOl""  25')  8<>  8'  to  the  east ;  and  in  the  South  Sea,  at 
IS""  £0'  of  north  latitude  lOe""  26'  of  longitude,  ^  5^'w 
VOL.  lY.  G 
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QQaKt  between  Cape  Saint  Sclimstiaii  md  Ciqp* 
Me&docma.     In  1542^    Gaetana  had  elreedy 
found  several  seattered  islands  not  &r  from  tli^ 
group  of  Sandwich  idanda;  and  it  cannot  be 
called  m  question^  that  eren  this  last  group  was 
known  to  the  Spaniards  lot  more  thaaa  c^ituiy 
before  the  voyage  of  Cook ;  for  the  island  of 
Mesa  indicated  on  an  old  chart  of  the  galleon' 
of    Aicapulco   is  the    same  with   the     island 
Qwhyhee^  which  contains  the    high  mountam. 
of   the    tabie    or     Manma^Boa*.      Mendarlw 
accompanied  by  Q»iro$f  discovered   in  1505- 
the  group  of  islands,  known  by  the  name  of  tha 
Manpiesas  de  Mendo9a  or  Mendana    island^ 
which  cdmprehends    San  Pedro  or  0-Nateya, 
Santa  Christina  or  Wahitaho,  la  Dominica  or 
O^Hivahoa,  and  la  Madalena.      We   owe  to^ 
the  same  intrepid  navigators  the  discovery  of 
the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  de  BfendaSa  named 
by  Cart^et    Queen   Charlotte's  Islands;    tho 


*  Voyage  de  Mftrchand.  T.  i.  p.  416. 
f  Ahraro  Mendana  de  Neyra  and  Pedro  Femandes  de 
Qnirau  Se^Skcceaoideloi  Mu  tWpphat. {Mexico  1690> 
cap.  yL  HeAoi  de  Don  Garcia  Hmiado  dc  9^fukma^ 
marfHii  de  CasMte^  vbreg  del  Peru,  hi  efcriii  d  Doctor  Dotk 
Ckriatobd  Sitarex  de  Figueroa^  p.  258.  After  the  death  of 
Mendana,  his  wife  Doiia  Isabella  Baretos,  celebrated  fbr 
her  strength  of  mind  and  extraordinary  courage,  assumed 
the  ffliwmapd.  irf  ifae  expeditiont  which  was  t^pminated  ia 

isx: 
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Archipelago  del  Espirita  Santo  de  Quiros^^ 
tdiich  are  the  Nei¥  Cycladeg  of  BoQgatnTille 
and  liie  New  Hebrides  of  Cook;  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  islands  of  Solomon  de  Mendafia 
eatted  by  Snrvillef  the  Arsacides;  the  islands 
Dezena  (Maitea)  Pelegrino  (Scylly  island  of 
m^allis),  and  probably  also  Otaheite  (la  Sagit- 
tariade  Quiros)  which  all  three  are  part  of  the 
group  of  ^Society  Islands.  Is  it  jtist,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  Spaniards  have  crossed  the 
great  ocean  without  discovering  any  land, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  mass  of  discoveries 
which  we  have  been  mentioning!,  and  which 
v^re  made  at  a  period  when  the  art  of  naviga^ 
tion  and  nautical  astronomy  were  very  far  froiii 
the  degree  of  improvement  to  which  they  hava» 
attained  in  cor  days.  The  names  of  Yiscayno, 
Mendafia,  Quiros,  and  Sarmiento  undoubtedly 

*  Fteurieii  Dicimierte$  iu  Frangw  dans'le  sui-est  de  la 
Nmodh  GktWe,  p.  85. 

f  The  New  Geoigia  of  Shordand  (  Voyage  de  MarAemd^ 
T.vi.p.63-) 

\  I  migbit  have  added  to  the  list  of  disoyveries  of  the 
SpaniardiB  in  the  South  Sea,  those  of  Garcia  Jofire  de  Loaisa 
ffu^  al  edrecho  de  Mag^anes,  p.  206),  GritMvA;  GdHegoV 
Joftn  FNna]ide2^,  *  Lui»  Vaez*  de  Toiies,  and  Seya^ednir^ 
Cedron,  who  first  discovered  the  norCbem  coast  of  New- 
Guinea.  See  the  beaul^  chart  of  this  southern  part  of 
the  Soath  Sea,  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the  learned  researches 
•f  M.Dalrymple. 

^  G  2 
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tteserve  a  place  beside  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  navigators  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  Archi- 
pelago bf  the  Sandwich  Islands  contains  a  point 
of  refreshment  for  the  vessels  from  Acapulco 
or  the  north  west  coast  of  America  to  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  and  China,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marquis  de  Mendoza  Islands  or  the 
Society  Islands  furnish  an  excellent  anchorage 
and  a  great  abundance  of  provisions  to  the 
vessels  which  double  Cape  Horn  in  quest  of 
the  furs  of  Nootka  and  Norfolk  bay.  Not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico,  interested  in  the  commerce 
with  Asia^  would  wish  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  not  situated  on  the  route  from 
Acapulco  to  Manilla.  They  are  afraid  lest 
some  European  power  establish  settlements 
there,  lest  the  islanders  who  are  naturally 
active  and  enterprising,  should  be  tempted  to 
piracy  on  these  seas.  It  is  true  that  the 
treaty  of  Karakahoaa^  by  which  Tamaahmaah 
king  of  Owhyhee,  made  in  1794  a  free  and 
voluntary  cession  of  his  empire  to  the  king, 
of  Great  Britain^  has  hitherto  had  no  effects 
more  durable  than  so  many  other  treaties 
concluded  between  the  nations  of  civilized 
Europe.  The  chiefs  constantly  at  war  with 
One  another  give  the  preference  to  that  nation 
which     supplies     them     with    the      greatest 
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quantity  of  fire  arms  and  ammunition;  and 
these  arms  are  in  a  short  time  afterwards  con- 
stantly directed  a^inst  those  who  are  imprudent 
enough  to  furnish  them.  Many  Europeans, 
for  the  most  part  vagabonds  and  deserteiB 
from  English  and  Anglo-American  ships^*  have 
settled  among  the  islanders. 

By  their  assistance  an  enterprising  power 
of  Europe,  will  one  day  become  an  easy 
mistress  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  settle  a 
colony  there.  These  islanders  are  excellent 
sailors,  and  many  of  them  have  already  em- 
barked in  European  vessels  and  sailed  to  the 
north  west  coast  of  America  and  China. 
They  have  attempted  to  build  schooners  and 
even  armed  vessels  with  which  they  project 
distaiit  expeditions.  The  north  west  cun'ents 
bring  them  large  tranks  of  pines  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  continent  of  America* 
All  these  circumstances  will  very  much  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  this  Archi- 
pelago. The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
have  profited  more  from  their  communication 
with  Europeans  than  all  the  other  South  Sea 
islanders.  The  sphere  of  their  ideas  has  been- 
extended,  wants  have  been  communicated  to 
them  which  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  within 
these  twenty  years  they  have  made  a  consider- 
able progress  towards  that  social  state  which 
we  very  improperly  designate  by  the  word  civili- 
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l^ion*.  This  progress  which  woidd  be  very 
slow  if  the  islanders  were  left  to  themselves^ 
will  become  very  rapid  under  European  domi- 
pion;  and  perhaps  this  people  will  one  day  be 
§s  formidable  on  the  Great  Ocean  as  the 
privateers  and  pirates  of  the  Bermudas  and 
Bahama  islands,  and  Barbaiy  are  dreaded 
in  jbhe  Atlantic  Oceap  and  the  Mediterrapean. 
A  squadron  stationed  in  the  bay  of  Karakakooa, 
^4  .directing  their  cruizes  to  the  south  and 
^  eajit  would  become  formidable  to  the 
vessels  bound  for  the  Philippine  islands  or 
CJbinja»  either  from  Acapulco  and  San  Bias, 
or  from  the  north  west  coast  of  America. 

The  coasting  trade  on  the  western  -  coast 
pf  New  Spain  is  less  considerable  than  what 
takes  place  between  Caippeche,  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Hua^cualco,  newly  called  port 
Pourban,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico*  In  foUoW" 
ing  the  coast  from  the  south  east  to  the  north 
west,  we  find  the  following  ports:  Tehuante- 
pec,  los  Angeles,  Acapulco,   Siguantejo,  Zaca- 

*  From  the  efecU  of  this  pretended  civilization  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite  accustomed  to  European  tools 
and  8tu£Es>  gradually  forget  the  art  of  making  tools  of  stone 
and  bone,  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  paper  mul  < 
berry.'  See  the  very  sage  observations  of  M.  Vancouver 
on  the  condition  of  these  islanders  since  their  frequent 
communications  with  Europeans.   (  Voyage  autimr  iu  Monde* 
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tula,  Colima^,  Ooatlan,  Navidad,  Piierto 
Escondido,  Xalisco,  Cfaiametlay  Mazatlan, 
Santa  Maria  Aorne^  Santa  Cruz<  de  Mayoy 
GuaiiBasy  Puerto  de  Is^  Paz  (or  del  Marques  del 
Yaile  t),  Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Paerto 
de  Bodega.  This  long  list  of  ports  of  which  the 
greater  number  contain  excellent  aachorage, 
justifies  what  we  hare  already  said  relative  to 
the  contrast  observable  between  the  easten^ 
and  western  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  strength 
ci  the  currents,  the  constancy  of  the  momsooaSy 
and  the  tempests  in  winter  are  very  onfavoura- 
Ue  to  the  coasting  trade.  From  the  coast  of 
Guatimalato  the  sea  of  Cortez,  the  passages 
are  so  long  and  difficult,  that  the  corvettes 
under  the  command  of  Malaspina,  two  excellent 
sailing  vessels,  employed,  in  1791,  iifty  eight 
days  in  coming  from  Realexo  to  Acapulco; 
and  the  same  year  the  merchant  ship  la  OatgOp 
favoured  by  the  currents  and  winds,  reached 
the  Azore  Islands  in  sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  pwt  of  lamia.  The  first  of  these 
passages  is  only  300  marine  leagues,  and  the 
sec<md  4,500  leagues. 

The  ports  of  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Monterey, 
and  San  Francisco,  possess  the  finest  position 
for  the  spermaceti  whale  fishery,  and  the  trade 

•  Cartasde  Heman  Cortezt  p.  34a. 
t  SeeVoLiL  p.  821. 
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in  beaver  furs,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found 
between  the  28**  and  60**  of  north  latitude.  We 
have  already '  treated  of  these  subjects  in  the 
tenth  chapter,  when  describing  the  marine 
animals  of  the  South  Sea  coast.  The  Anglo- 
Americans,  to  reach  the  latitudes  inhabited  by 
the  Saricovians,  are  obliged  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  whole  of  the  New  Continent.  From  the 
40*  or  43**  of  north  latitude,  they  rise  to  the 
58?  and  60**  south;  and  after  having  doubled 
Cape  Horn,  they  ascend  the  -South  Sea  to  the 
same  northern  latitudes  from  which  they  set 
but.  During  the  short  stay  which  I  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1804,  there  wad  6n  the 
TM)rth-west  coast,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Ameri- 
can vessels  ^,  mostly  belonging  to  individuals 
of  Nantucket  and  Boston.  These  vessels  after 
(exchanging  their  ftirs  at  Canton  and  Macao,  for 
tea,  raw  silk,  and  nankeen,  make  the  tour  of 
the  globe  in  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Mexican  Spaniards,  whose  pos- 
tsessions  extend  to  the  38**  north,  might  reach 
the  same  coasts  in  the  space  of  twenty  days 
which  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Europeans  can 
only  reach  after  a  navigation  of  six  or  seven 
months.  The  coast  of  New  California,  and 
especially  the  environs  of  Monterey  contains 

*  In  the  yew  1792,  there  were  oviy  seren. '    Vancauvar^ 
«.  p.  619. 
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the  famous  sea  •  ear,  of  which  the  mother  of 
pearl  is  of  the  most  beautiful  orient,  and  to 
which  the  islanders  of  Quadra  Island  and'  New 
'Cornwall,  attach  as  much  value  as  to  the  haiia^ 
this  iris  and  the  haliothis  australis  of  New  Zea- 
land^. On  the  other  hand  the  commerce  of 
Chili  supplies  the  copper  of  Coquimho^  so  much 
in  request  among  the  savages  of  the  north-west 
coast.  The  colonists  of  Russian  America  ex«> 
cepted,  no  other  nation  is  so  advantageoudj 
situated  for  carrying  on  the  beaver  fiir  trade  as 
the  'Mexican  Spaniards. 

This  far  which  varies  in  colour  and  fineness 
with  the  age,  season,  and  sex,  is  of  a  jet  black, 
and  is  in  such  estimation  in  China,  that  previous 
to  1780,  a  single  fur  was  sold  there  for  fortyv 
sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty  piastres 
Till  1787,  the  price  kept  up  to  seventy  piastres, 
for  those  of  the  first 'quality;  but  since  that 
period  the  importations  have  exceeded  so  much 
the  wants  of  the  trade,  that  the  finest  Nootka  fur 
was  sold  at  Canton  in  1790,  for  fifteen  piastres, 
to  such  a  degree  had  the  value  by  that  time 
been  reduced.  Latterly  the  Chinese  govern* 
ment  has  sometimes  prohibited  the  importa^ 
tion  of  fiirs  into  the  ports  of  the  south ;  but  this 
prohibition  has  ali^ays  been  of  very  short  dura- 

.    *  Viageal  estreAo  de  Fuca,,p.  cxlvlll.  p.  121  and  IC^, 
Votfttge  it  La  Perwse^  T.  u.  p.  276—282  j  T.  it.  p.  276.  , 
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tio9#  We  ftw  from  the  list  of  iiB{>ortatMMs  into 
€a«bw,  ikola  1804  to  1806,  diat  there  has  bees 
imported  ia  the  space  of  three  years  84,144 
hei^ner  fiirs*,  of  which  nearly  five-sixths  eame 
ia  Aiig^lo- American  vessels.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  medium  {nice  of  the  fur  was  from 
18  jto  25  (aastresf.  We  quty  see  from  these  data 
that  the  pr(^  of  the  fur  trade  have  been  enor- 
mously diminisbed  since  the  time  when  Lieute- 
nant Kingf  and  Captain  ijanna  w:ere  in  China ; 
and  we  may  also  pereeive  how  exaggerated 
those  calculations  of  several  writers  on  political 
economy  are,  who  have  imagined  that  the  forty* 
fiwur  nuUioDS  of  pounds  of  tea  annually  con- 
sumed by  Enropeans,  may  be  in  a  great  mea^ 
^on  paid  with  the  fiars  of  the  north«>we8t  coast 
of  America.  It  i^[ypears  that  the  markets  of 
Canton  and  Macao  are  abundantly  supplied 
ivith  thirty,  or  thirty-£ve  thounaud  beaver  furs 

#  Imfomdoa  ip  1804       •  - 

1805 
1806         -        •        .        , 

84,144 

According  ts  the  tsble  of  RaiiisD  cmnmevce  puMUiecl 
bjihe  CouaC  ds  RowaDsow,  China  veeeiv^d  by  Kiaditp,  in 
all  MtfUof  Aim  of  nugrine  and  land  animals  at  an  average 
from  ieQ2  to  1805,  to  the  ^ue  of  1,450,000  rabies. 

f  Clompar^  Cox^f  Jttunan  Disccveries,  p.  IS)  and  Dixoti^i 
Yojf^g^  round  Uu  World,  p.  316,  with  Renouari  4e  Saint 
tirou,  Votpgt  C&mmereial,  YoL  III.  p.  152. 
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^imuaUyy  and  that  the  total  value  of  tlus  import 
tation  would  not  amount  to  six  hundeed  thousand 
piastres.  The  price  of  furs  in  Chiba  will  lower 
still  more,  if  the  Americans  of  the  United  States 
profit  by  the  information  acquired  by  the  ex- 
peditioa  of  Captain  Lewis,  and  if  they  open  a 
direct  trade  between  Hudson's  Bay,  Canada, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia. 

When  Europe  learned  from  the  account 
of  Cook's  third  voyage  the  advantages  of 
the  tro^  in  beaver  skins,  the  Spaniards  made 
also  some  feeble  attempts  to  take  a  share  in  this 
tarade.  A  commissary  was.  sent  to  Monterey,  in 
1786,  to  collect  all  the  beaver  skins  of  the 
presidios  and  missions  of  New  California :  and 
it  was  then  believed  that  they  could  collect  as 
many  as  twenty  thousand.  The  government  at 
first  reserved  to  itself  exclusively  the  fur  trade ; 
but  seeing  that  this  measure  was  too  unpopular, 
it  gave  to  a  few  merchants  of  Mexico,  the  per-* 
mission  of  sending  cargoes  of  them  to  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands.  The  profits  of  the  traders  were 
reduced  nearly  to  nothing,  because  the  Spanish 
government  loaded  with  exorbitant  duties,  this 
nascent  branch  of  national  industry ;  because  the 
furs  went  through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of 
Manilla;  and  because  these  speculations  were 
commenced  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  furs 
hadahready  considerably  fallen.  Of  what  imr 
mense  profit  tius  copimerce  would  haye  been  te 
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the  Mexicans,  if  at  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of 
Perez,  Heceta,  and  Quadra*,  in  1774,'  1775, 
and  1779,  tfafe  court  of  Madrid  had  established 
factories  at  the  road  of  Nootka  (Puerto  de  San 
LoreH2o)f  the  port  of  Bucarelli,  or  Hinchin- 
brook  Island,  in  those  northern  regions,  where 
the  beaver  furs  are  finer,  more  glossy,  and 
thicker  than  they  are  to  the  south  of  the  paral- 
lel of  48"".  At  that  period  the  hunters  of  Kams- 
chatka  were  still  the  sole  masters  of  the  fur 
trade  of  the  north-west  coast  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent* 

In  giving  tables  of  the  commerce  of  Aca- 
pulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
those  objects  of  exportation  and  importation, 
which  have  been  r^isteredy  that  is  to  say,  on 
which  the  duties  of  export  and  import  prescribed 
by  the  Spanish  laws  have  been  paid.  These 
duties  (derechos  reoles)  are  paid  in  America  f 
according  to  the  regulations  of  1778  and  1782, 
in  which  the  prices  of  all  the  commodities 
attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  colo- 
nies from  leather,  and  calicoes,  to  chemical 
apparatus  and  astronomical  instruments,  were 
fixed  in    a   very    arbitrary  manner.     In    pro- 

*  See  VoL  IL  p.  36S. 

f  Arancel  general  de  hs  derechos  reoles  de  aduanas  de  los 
aOos  1778  y  1782.  Culendario  mercantil  de  Espana  ^ 
/ndias,  1804?.  EsjnrUu  de  los  mejores  diaries,  1789,  a- 
170,  p.  953;.  A.  172,  p.  987;  n.  173,  p.  1013. 
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portion  to  this  supposed  value,  each  article  pays 
a  fixed  duty  of  90  much  per  cent. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
between  the  royal  and  the  municipal  duties^;. 
and  this  distinction  takes  place  in  all  the  ports, 
from  Coquimbo  to  Monterey.  The  puertos. 
mayores  pay  both  kinds  of  impost,  but  in,, 
the  puertos  minoresj  ihe  municipal  duties  only, 
are  exacted.  However,  the  system  of  customs 
is  far  from  uniform  in  the  different  parts  of 
America.  The  akavala  which  is  paid  at  the 
importation,  and  not  at  the  exportation  of  goods,, 
is  at  Carthagena  2  per  cent.,  at  Guayaquil  3, 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  Caracas  4,  and  at  Lima  6 
per  cent.  The  almoxarifazgo  of  entry  for 
Spanish  produce  is  generally  3  per  cent.,  and  7 
per  cent,  for  foreign  commodities.  The  al- 
moxarifazgo  of  clearing  out  is  from  2  to  3  per 
cent.  Aniong  the  municipal  duties, '  they  dis- 
tinguish the  derecho  del  consuladOf  from  f  to  1 
per  cent. ;  the  derecho  del  fiel  e:pecutor,  and  the. 
derecho  del  cabildo.  At  the  entry  of  goods  into 
the  Spanish  colonies,  the  custom-house  exacts 
from  the  free  effects^  or  produce  of  Spanish 
agriculture  and  manufactures  9^  per  cent. ; 
from  the  contributable  effects  or  foreign  produce, 
manufactured  in  Spain,  12i  per  cent ;  and  for . 
iiie  foreign  effects f  7  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  ob-^ 
served  that  these  last  goods  have  already  paid 
22  per  cent,  before  entering"  any  of  the  ports  of 
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America  j  viz.  7  at  leaving  Spain,  and  15  at 
their  first  entry  into  Spain*     T  refer  the  reader 
for  the  detail  of  the  custom-house  system,  to 
an  instructive  work  published  by  M.  Pons  on 
the  statistics  of  the  province  of  Caracas  *.     As 
he  filled  the  situation  of  commercial  agent,  this 
writer  waiJ  placed  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cilmstances  for  studying  every  thing  connected 
•  with  the  duties,  tarifs,  and  customs  of  Spain. 
The  bad  state  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  want 
of  ports,  the  difiiculty  of  landing,  and  the  dread 
a(  averages,  (cevaries)  render  contraband  trade 
more  difficult  in  Mexico  than  on  the  coast  of 
i?erra  Pirma,     The  contraband  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  Campeachy.     Small  vessels  are  fitted  out 
irom  th^se  two  ports  in  quest  of  goods  at  Ja- 
maica, and  to  carry  on  what  is  called  at  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  name  of  telegraphic  ways.  ^  In  time' 
of  war  the  frigates  which  blockade  the  road' 
have  been  frequently  seen  to  land  contraband.' 
goods  on  the   small  Island  of  Sacrifices*    lii 
general  the  trade'  of  the  colonies  is  Very  ani-"- 
mated  diiring  nraritime  war,  which  is  the  period- 
whim  these  countries  enjoy  to  a  certain  degree- 
the  advantages  of  independence.     So  long  as 
thte  commmiication    with  the  mother  country 
retrains  interrupted,  the  government  is  foifced  to 

•  F^yajft  m  U  Terre^irm^  T.  ii.  p.  S57,  SGOj  and  441 ; 
T.iiip.  11. 
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relax  it^  prohibiling  system^  and  to  dHow  ftGm 
time  to  time  commerce  with  neutrals.  As  the 
custom-house  officers  are  not  toa  severe  ia  the 
examination  of  papers^  the  contraband  is  then 
carried  on  with  the  g^atest  facility  ;  and  if  in 
time  of  peace  it  probably  amountS'to  four  or  five 
millioDs  of  piastres  annually,  in  time  of  war  it 
undoubtedly  amounts  to  six  or  seven  miUions« 
During  the  last  rupture  with  England,  the  mo* 
ther  country  could  not  introduce  from,  1706 to 
1801,  at  an  average  more  than  2,604,000  pi«« 
aslres^  worth  of  national  and  foreign  commodi- 
ties; and  yet  in  Mexico  the  walrehouses  were 
encumbered  with  India  muslins,  and  English 
manu&ctures* 

For  half  a  century  the  ministry  of  Madrid^* 
has  regularly  denutud^  ei^i^  year,  sometimes 
from  the  vk^sroys,  sometimes  from  tho  supreme 
junta  of  finances,  and  sometimes  fropti  the  ih« 
tendantsr  of  province9»  reports  rei^ecting  tha 
miBraa  .ol. diminishing  contraband  trade.  In 
1809;  a  moine  ;direot  w^y  was  resoi-ted  tp ;  and 
it  applied  to;  the  consulado  of  Vera  Crw^  c^m* 
fiMed  at  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town#: 
It «mayi  easily^  be  conceived  that  none  of  these 
ceporia  hnve  ev^r  led  to  the  solution  of  a 
prohWrn^UftUyii^isestingtoth^p^      morals 

*  Jtefiexionei  acerca  del  camercio  de  Vera  Crux  y,  de  la 
m^iueneia  que  haienido  ta  guerra  (h  rtry  inttrestinf .  MS. 
Memoir  of  D.  JozefD<maio  de  JMdriaJ. 
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dnd  the  public  revenue.  Notwithstanding'  the 
guarda  castas  and  a  multitude  of  custoto-hou&e 
officers  kept  up  at  a  great  expence,  and  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  severity  of  the  penal  code, 
the  contraband  trade  will  necessarily  subsist  so 
long  as  the  temptation  of  gain  shall  not  be  di* 
minished  by  a  total  change  in  the  custom«-house 
system.  At  present  the  duties  are  so  enormous, 
that  they  increase  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  the 
price  of  foreign  commodities  imported  in' 
Spanish  vessels.  *       •     ' 

'  Aft^r  showing,  fi'om  informiation  procured  on 
the  spot,  the  importance  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal commerce  of  Mexico,  the  state  of'  the 
roads,  and  ports,  the  possibility  of  caiialsy  the 
difficulties  which  the   currents  and    mon864n8 
oppose  to  the  South  Sea  navigation,  it  remam» 
for  us  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  anmud  ofugmen^ 
taiitm  of  the  national  wealth.     We  shall  not  in^ 
this  place  retrace  the  histwy  of  American  com*- 
mferce,  from  the  time  when  it  wasr  *  coiifined  to' 
the  galleon  of  Porto  Bello  and  the  fleet  of  Vera 
Cruz,  to  the  happy  period  when  it  wAi  fpeed  iii^ 
a  great  measure   by    Charles    III.  from    the 
shackles  under  which  it  has  laboured  for  three 
centuries.    M.  Bourgoing'ha^  treated  this  sub- 
ject with  the  sagacity  and  perspicuity   which^ 
characterize  the  work  in  which  he  was  the  fii^t^ 
to    give   £urop«    a   correct   idea   of  modern: 
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Spain*.  Without,  repeating  what  has  been 
sufficiently  developed  by  several  ^frriters  on 
Political  Economy^  we  shall  pursue  the  course 
which  we  have  hitherto  marked  out,  bringing 
together  facts,  and  conducting  the  reader  by 
means  of  these  facts  to  general  results. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  colonic 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  odious 
monopoly  possessed  by  Seville  and  Cadiz  for 
centuries,  of  the  commerce  of  America,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  famous  regulation  of 
the  12th  October,  1778,  was  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  edict  of  free  trade*  In  affairs  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  politics,  the  word 
freedom  expresses  merely  a  relative  idea; 
and  from  the  oppression  under  which  the  co- 
lonists groaned  in  the  times  of  the  ffaUeons, 
the  registers,  and  the  fleets,  to  that  state  of 
things  in  which  fourteen  ports  were  nearly  at 
the  same  time  opened  to  the  productions  of 
America,  the  passage  is  as  great  as  from  the 
most  arbitrary  despotism  to  a  liberty  sanctioned 
by  law.     It  is  true,  that  without  wholly  adopt- 

*  Baufgoing,  Tableau  i$  rEtpafne  modeme,  4  edn. 
T.  ii.  chap.  yii.  viii.  and  ik.  p.  188—296.  Laborde, 
Jimeraire  descripHf  'de  PEspognCy  T.  iv.  p.  S7S— 
S84.  Encydof,  method.  Economie  jpoUHque,  T.  ii.  p.  319— 
824. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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ihg  the  theory  of  the  ecanomigtSj  we  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  both  the  mother  Conn-p 
try  and  the  colonies  wottld  have  gained,  if  the 
law  of  a  free  trade  had  been  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  a  tarif  of  the  duties  tmfavourable 
to  American  agriculture  and  industry;  but  are 
we  to  expect  that  Spain  should  have  been  the 
first  to  get  rid  of  a  colonial  system^  which  not- 
withstanding the  most  cruel  experience  both 
for  individual  happiness  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity, has  been  so  long  followed  by  the  tnoflft 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe? 

At  the  period  when  the  whole  commerce 
of  New  Spain  was  carried  on  in  registered  ties 
sehj  collected  together  in  a  fleet,  which  arrived 
every  three  or  four  years  from  Cadiz  at  Vera 
Cruz,  the  purchases  and  sales  were  in  the 
hands  of  eight  or  ten  commercial  houses^ of 
Mexico,  who  exercised  an  exclusive  monopoly. 
There  was  then  a  fair  (feria)  at  Xalapa,  and 
the  supply  of  a  vast  empire  was  there  ma- 
naged like  that  of  a  place  under  blockade. 
There  was  almost  no  competition;  and  the 
price  of  iron,  steel,  and  all  the  other  objects 
indispensable  for  the  mines  were  raised 
at  pleasure.  The  last  fledt  which  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  month  of  January,  1778, 
was  conimanded  by  the  celebrated  traveller, 
Don    Antonio   UUoa.       The    following    table 
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contains  the  Tahie  of  ibe  goods  exp<Mted 
in  that  fleet,  compared  with  &e.  vallue  of  the 
exportation  from  Vera  Graz  during  the  four 
years  of  1787,  17*8,  1789,  «iid  1-799,  con- 
tained in  the  pedod  designated  by  the  deno- 
mination efjree  trade. 
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As  the  fleet  of  Don  Antonio  Uljoa  was 
loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
agriculture  from  1774  to  1778,  we  see  from 
the  preceding  Table  what  a  powerful  influence 
the  free  trade  had  on  the  progress  of  industry. 
The  value  of  the  registered  exportation 
amounted  at  an  average  before  1778  to  617,000' 
piastres  annually ;  but  during  this  period  which 
commenced  in  1787  and  ended  in  1790,  the 
registered  exportation  amounted  to  2,840,000 
piastres. 

Although  the  fleet  of  1778,  was  the  last 
which  entered  New  Spain,  that  country  how- 
ever never  fully  enjoyed  ihfe  privilege  granted 
by  the  regulation  of  the  12th  October,  1778, 
till  1786,  when  several  conunercial  houses 
were  established  at  Vera  Cruz  with  success. 
The  merchants  who  inhabit  the  towns  of  the 
interior,  and  v^^ho  fomaerly  supplied  themselves 
with  European  goods  at  .Mexico,  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  going  directly  to  Vera  Cruz 
for  their  purchases  {para  emplear).  This 
change  in  the  direction  of  commerce  has  been 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital;  but  the  increase  which  has 
been  observable  since  the  year  1778,  in  every 
branch  of  public  revenue^  sufficiently  proves 
that  what  was  hurtful  to  a  few  individuals,  was 
useful  to  the  national  prosperity.  The  three 
following  Tables  were  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  more  completely  illustrating  this 
important  truth. 
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TA9LE  I. 

Gross  produce  of  the  public  revenue  of  New 
Spain. 


Before  the  declaratiojiiAfter  the  declaration 

of  free  trade. 

offtce  trade.          | 

'  Yfears. 

Value  in  pia»> 

Tears. 

Value  in  pias- 

tres. 

tref. 

1765 

6,iao,ai4 

1778 

15,277,064 

1766 

7,841,457 

1779 

15,644,674 

1767 

8,130,147 

1780 

16,010,974 

:  1768 

8,622^145 

1781 

18,091,639 

1768 

8,466,499 

1782 

19,694,490 

1770 

9,694,583 

1783 

19,679,718 

1771 

9,560,740 

1784 

19,605,674 

1«77* 

10,806,632 

1786 

18,770,066 

>  1778 

1»,^1«,117 

1786 

]J6,826,416 

1774 

11,116,638 

1787 

17,883,448 

1776 

11,845,130 

1788 

18,673,561 

1776 

12,668,292 

1789 

19,044,840 

1777 
Total 

14,118,760 

1790 
Total 

19i400,21« 

431,136,286 

233,302,657 

Total  effect  of  the  free  trade  "i     Piastres, 
on  the  gross  revenue,  dur-  >  102,167,271 
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TABLE  11.    (A.) 

Value  of  the  precious  metab  sent  on  account  of 
the  king,  froin  Vera  Cruz  to  Spain, 


Be&re  the  declaration 
of  free  trade. 


YearsJ^"'"*""?'"^ 
tares. 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 


Total 


90,387 

2,9^ 

623,855 

1,858,784 
922,306 

•     •     • 

3,114,046 

1,903,649 
1,724,907 
2,542,066 
2^44.129 


l£i,027.072 


AfWr  the  daclaratioix 
of  free  trade. 

Yearg.|V"^"«  ™  ?>"■ 
tres. 


-J 

9 


177 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 


Total, 


6,795 
3^09^606 


691,756 
2,473,866 
2,980,332 

3,920,680 
3,605,719 
3,612,623 

2,145?,9ai 
3^496,065 


29,581,9iB2 


Effect  of  free  trade  on  the^       Piastres, 
net    revenue  sent   into>      14,554,910 
Spain J 


I 
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(B.) 

Amoant  of  piastres  sent  on  account  of  the  king 
from  Vei-a  Cruz  to  Cadiz,  and  the  West  India 
Islands. 


DestiimtioD. 

Before  the  de- 
claration of 
free  trade. 

After  the  de- 
claration of 
free  trade. 

Total  exporu- 
tion  on  account 
of  the  public 
treaBviy. 

Spain    .  .  . 
West  India 
Islands  * 

15,027,072 
36,259,508 

29,581,982 
78,846,695 

44,609,054 
115,106,203 

Total  . 

51.286,580 

108,428,677 

159,715,257 

*  Under  the  denomination  of  ntuados  para  las  islas, 
is  comprehended  the  money  sent  to  the  Havannah, 
Jx>ui8iana,  Porto  Rico,  and  sometimes  Caraccas,  to  sup- 
port the  expences  of  administration  of  these  colonies,  and 
the  pay  of  the  troops. 
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Exportation  of  precious  metals  from  Vera  Cruz 
for  the  Havannah^  Porto  Rico,  and  Louisi* 
ana,  both  on  account  of  the  king  (as  situados) 
and  on  account  of  individuals. 


I    Value 

the    declaration 


Od  aeconnt  of  On  account  of 

the  kiDf .  iadividuals. 


1766 

1767 

1768 

176» 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775, 

1776: 

1777 

1778 


HI  piastre*,  before 
•f    fre. 


trade. 


2,393,309 
2,038,937 
2,391,969 
2,628,613 
1,667,102 
2,7^4,053 
2,809,054 
2,641,028 
3,115,206 
3,089,043 
3,300,927 
3,681,746 
3,728,52! 


Value  iu  piastres,  after 
the  declaration  of  free 
trade. 


On  aocoDDt  lOnacroantof 
of  the  king.     in()ividtials« 


437,256 

858,925 

832,216 

626,175 

923,815 

320,113 

141,948 

340,620 

792,686 

625,895 

423,599 

701,001 

521,822 


1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
i787 
,788 
1789 
1790 
i79l 


Total  36,259,508  7,546,07  7 


5,463,220 
6,401,804 
7,961,168 
9,363,619 
9,894,072 
3,561,887 
6,385,Oi4 
4,b43,228 
5,082,057 
4,966,481 
5,611,364 
4,292,250 
5,026,511 


Totall78,846,695 


499,193 
159,404 
120,714 
138,054 
238,054 
1,231,786 
640990 
454,076 
508,667 
5  i  2,3,89 
494,561 
266,604 
566,741 


5,781,233 
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Piastres  export- 
ed  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  Spa- 
nish Colonies. 


From  1766  to 
1778. 


On    account 
of  the  king 
and  indivi- 
daals. 


43,805,585 


From  1779  to 
1791. 


84,627,928 


Difference. 


40,822,343 


TABLE  III. 

Aioouat  of  piastvcis  exported  frona  .Vera  Cruz 
into  Spain,  and  the  Spanii^h  colonies,  both 
on  account  of  the  Iqng,  and  on   account  of 

,    individuals. 


DestbatioQ^ 


l^fbre  the  de-|After  «he  de- 
claration       ofjchrotion       of ' 
free  trade,  from  free  trade,  from 
1766  to  1778,  1779  to  1791 


Spain  on  accounjt^ 
of  the  king,  accord-  V 
iiigtoTableII.(A)j 


Havannah,  PoFto\ 
Rieo,  and  Louisia-  f 
na,  on  account  of  > 
the  king,  according  \ 
to  Table  II.  (C.)  ) 


Spain  and  the^ 
West  India  Islands  f 
on  account  of  in*-?" 
dividuals.  j 


15,027,072   29,581,982 


36,259,508 


103,873,984 


78,846,695 


115,623,348 


Total 


155,1 60,5641224,052,025 
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Let  us  now  compare  tins  act«al  ^K>diitee  oi 
the  tnities  of  New  Spain  with  the  loss  in  specie 
experienced  by  that  country  fcom  the  unfavour-i 
able  balance  of  its  trade.  Pre]»ared  by  the 
information  which  we  have  been  acquiring 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  Vera  Crxm  and 
Acapulco^  we  shall  be  enabled  to  resolve  the 
important  question,  whether  the  precioiais  laet^ 
acre  aecumulated  in  a  region  w^k  oenteiM 
the  most  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  kuQwa 
w<)r!d. 

It  was  advanced  in  several  memoirs  pre- 
sented to  tile  court  of  Madrid,  that  ia  time  of 
peace  before  the  year  1796,  the  balance  of  trade 
of  Tera  Cruz  was,  dedueting  the  contraband 
trade,  as  in  the  following  table ; 

Importation. 

Piastres. 

Importation  from  Spain         -        -     11,100,000 
Importation  from  Spanish  America      1,300,000 


13,400,000 

Exportation. 

Produce  of  Mexican  agriculture    - 
VlbeciiQw  metals    -       -        -        - 

Piastres. 

3,400,000 

12,400>«00 
This,  balance  exhibits  a  state  of  exportation 
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apparently  unfavourable  for  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain.  If  in  the  preceding  table  is 
included  the  specie  exported  on  account  of 
merchants,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adding 
the  quantity  of  pidlstres  annually  sent  on  aocount 
^of  the  government  either  to  Europe  or  to  th^ 
Spanish  colonies.  The  amount  of  the  expor- 
tation* to  the  latter  is  at  an  average  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  piastres.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  between  1779  and  1791,  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  by  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz  on  account  of  the  king  and 
individuals,  amounted  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  milUons  of  piastres,  which 
is  at  an  average  equal  to  the  sum  of  eighteen 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum. 

We  find  in  general  that  agi*ee- 
able  to  the  above  tables  from  1766 
to  179 J,  the  exportation  of  precious 
metals  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz        Piastres. 
am6unted  to     -      -         -         -         379,000,000 

The  quantity  of  precious  metals  \ 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mex-  f  ^r^  ^w^  ^^^^ 
ICO,    dunng     the     same    period  L    * 
amounted  to        -'"''-         -         -^ 


Difference    ....  81,000,000 

It  appears  then  from  these  data,  that  during 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  annual  accu- 
mulation of  specie  has  not  exceeded  the  sum 
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of  a  million  of  piastres;  for  though  the  con*- 
sumption  of  objects  of  luxury  before  the  year 
1778  was  considerably  less  than  at  present,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  estimating  the  value 
of  the  contraband  trade  at  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  piastres,  of  which  a  great  part  is  paid  in 
hard  cash. 

The  state  of  the  commerce '  of  New  Spain 
has  changed  very  much  within  these  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  The  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
imported  fraudulently  into  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Mexico,  has  increased  not  in  volume 
but  in  intrinsic  value.  A  greater  number  of 
vessels  are  not  employed  in  the  smuggling  trade 
with  Jamaica,  but  the  objects  of  importation 
have  changed  with  the  increase  of  luxury  and 
national  wealth.  Mexico  now  requires  finer 
cloths,  a  greater  quantity  of  miislins,  gauzes, 
silks^  wines,  and  liquors  than  previous  to  1791. 
Although  the  value  of  the  contraband  trade  is 
estimated  at  four  or  five  millions  of  piastres  «peir 
annum,  we  must  not  conclude  that  an  equa) 
{sum  of  unregistered  piastres  flows  into  Asia 
and  the  English  West  India  Islands.  Part  of 
this  fraudulent  importation  is  exchanged  for  the 
produce  of  Mexican  or  Peruvian  agriculture  ; 
and  another  part  is  paid  for  either  in  America, 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  or  Barcelona. 

If  on  the  one  hand  the  increase  of  luxury  has 
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rendered  Mexico  withm  th^  iast  fifteen  er 
twenty  years  more  dcfieBdent  on  Europe  and 
Asia  than  fchrmerly,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  pro« 
diice  of  the  mines  has  considerably  indi^eased. 
Acoording  to  the  aocooiits  of  the  comsBladOy 
the  importation  of  Vera  Oraz^  csdctdoting^  dnly 
from  the  registers  of  the  customs,  amounted 
before  1791  to  ^ven  mtUions  of  piasfares;  and 
it  now  amounts  at  an  ayerage,  to  more  than 
fourteen  siiUions  annually.  In  the  ten  yeara 
preceding  1 791 ,  the  mean  produce  of  the  mines 
'  of  New  Spain*  amomited  to  19,800^000  piastre 
,  per  annmu)  while  d^om  1791  to  1801  the  produce 
amounted  to  23  millions  of  piastres  annually. 
In  this  last  period  the  indigenous  manofactares 
httire  been  exceedingly  prosperous ;  but  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Indians  and  people  of  colour 
are  better  clothed,  this  progress  of  the  Mexican 
manufactures  has  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
importition  of  fiurope — cloth,  Indian  cottons, 
and  other  goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  The, 
produce  of  agriculture  lias  increased  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  manufacturing  industry* 
We  have  already  seen  the  zeid  witJft  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  gave  thenaselves  up  to 
the  iMhivation  of  the  sugar  -caDe.  The  quantity 
ai  'Sugar  exported  at  Vera  Cmz  now  amonnls 
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to  six  millions  of  kilogrammes ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  value  of  tMs  commodity  will  equal 
Aat  of  the  cochiifteal  of  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca. 

Brmging  tognether  into  one  point  of  view 
the  data  collected  by  me  inspecting  the  trade 
of  Acftpidco  and  Vera  C!r«2,  we 'find  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cfentnry, 

The  importation  of  foreign  goods  and  prodvie^ 
into  the  ^kingdom  of  New  Spain,  including 
the  contraband  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts,  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  piastres*. 

The  exportation  frotn  New  Spain  of  the  pro- 
duce of  its  agriculture  and  manufacturing 

industry  amounts  to  six  miUions  of  piastrefs^. 

I 

Now  the  mines  produce  twenty^three  millions 
of  piastres^  of  which  from  eight  to  nine  are 
exported  on  account  of  the  king,  either  for  Spain, 
or  the  other  Spanish  cofenies :  consequently 
if  we  deduct  *from  the  Jijieen  williom  of  piastres 
remainhig,  fourteen  nUUions  to  liquidate  the 
excess  of  the  importation  over  the  exportation, 
we  find  hardly  a  miUion  of  piastres.  The 
nationid  wealth  or  raither  the  specie  of  Mexico 
is  then  annually  on  the  increase. 

*  £4^^fiOO  sterling.     Trans. 
t  iil,260,060  sterling.     Trans. 
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This  calculation  founded  on  exact  data 
explains  the  reason  why  the  country,  whose 
mines  are  the  richest  and  most  cpnstant 
in  their  produce,  does  not  possess  a  g^eat  mass 
of  specie,  and  why  the  price  of  labour  still 
remains  veiy  low  there.  Enormous  sums  are 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals^, 
but  the  indigence  of  the  people  cannot  help 
striking  those  Europeans  who  travel  through 
the  country  and  the  towns  of  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  of 
the  ninety-one  millions  of  piastresf  which  we 
have  supposed  to  exist  in  specie  among  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  Colonies  of  continental  America, 
nearly  fifty-five  or  sixty  millions  are  in  Mexico. 
Although  the  population  of  this  kingdom  is 
not  altogether  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two 
to  the  population  of  the  other  continental 
colonies,  its  national  wealth  is  to  that  of  the 
other  colonies  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  three.  The  estimate  of  sixty  millions  of 
piastres  gives  only  ten  piastres  ^er  head;  but 
this  sum  must  appear  too  gp*eat '  when  we 
reflect,  that  in  Spain  seven  piastres,  and  in 
France  fourteen  piastres  are  allowed  for  each 
inhabitant.     In  the  Capitania  general  of  Cara- 

♦  See  vol.  i.  chap,  vii. 
f  See  vol.  iii.  p.  4S0. 
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cai;  ID  1801,  the  specie  which  circulates  among 
a  popalation  of  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  was  calculated  at 
three  millions  of  piastres* ;  bat  then  what  a 
diflEerence  between  an  empire  rich  in  mine« 
like  Mexico,  and  another  which  is  entirely 
destitnte  of  them,  and  where  the  exports  scarcely 
ei)aal  the  Tahie  of  the  impcHlation!  Several 
writen  on  political  economy  suppose  that  the 
specie  of  a  country  is  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  lour  to  one  to  its  gross  revenue.  Now 
the  reveime  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
deducting  what  the  government  draws  from 
the  mines  amounts  to  16  millions  of  piastres. 
From  this  datum  the  mans  of  the  specie  would  be 
sixty^'four  millions,  which  differs  very  little  from 
our  first  estimate.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Bunistry  of  Spain  have  not  always  had  the 
most  accurate  ideas  rei^pecting  the  national 
wealth  of  Mexico.  Occupied  in  1804  with 
the  projeet  of  paying  off  the  vaks  or  public  <fe&f , 
the  mother  country  imagined  it  possible  to 
drAw  at  once  from  New  Spain,  a  sum  of  forty- 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  piastres  belonging 
to  eeclesiastical  corporationst.  It  was  eaey 
however,  to  fiNResee  that  the  proprietors  in 
whwe   hands  this  sum  was  placed,  and  who 

•  Depons^  T.  i.  ^  178;  mA  T. M.p.  39a 
t  ast  vqL  ill.  p.  100. 

TOI-.  IV.  I 
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hare  usefully  employed  it  in  the  amelioratio 
of  their  lands,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
restore  it  in  specie  j  and  hence  this  operatipn 
of  the  government  completely  failed. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  since  the  last  wat 
which  broke  out  between  Spain  and  France 
in  1793y  Mexico  has  suffered  from  time  to  time 
great  losses  in  specie.  Besides  the  situadoSf. 
the  net  revenue  of  the  king  and  the  property 
of  individuals,  several  millions  have  annually 
passed  into  Europe,  as  gratuitous  gifts  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  war,  considered  by  the  lower 
people  as  a  war  of  religion.  These  contribu*. 
tions  were  not  always  the  effect  of  the  enthu- 
siasm produced  by  the  sermons  of  the  mouks 
and  the  proclamations  of  the  viceroys;  for  fre- 
quently the  authority  of  the  magistrates  was 
interposed  to  compel  the  different  townships  to 
offer  the  voluntary  gifly  and  to  prescribe  the 
amount  of  it.  In  1797,  long  after  the  peace 
of  Bale,  an  extraordinary  loan  was  opened  at 
Mexico,  of  which  the  produce  amounted  to 
seventeen  millions  of  piastres.  This  large  sum 
was  sent  to  Madrid,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
royal  farm  (renta  de  tabaco)  which  generally 
yields  a  produce  of  thi-ee  millions  and  a  half 
of  piastres,  was  assigned  as  a  hypothec  to  the 
Mexican  creditors.  These  facts  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  exportation  of  specie  by,  the 
ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  sometimes 
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exceed  the  produce  of  *the  coinage,  and  that 
the  operationA  of  the  ministry  of  Spain  latterly 
have  contributed  to  impoverish  Mexico. 

In  fact  this  diminution  of  specie  would  soon 
be  severely  felt,  if  for  several  successive  years 
the  mint  of  Mexico  should  furnish  fewer 
piastres,  either  on  account  of  bad  management 
of  the  mines,  which  are  now  most  abundant^ 
or  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  mercury 
necessary  for  the  amalgamation  works.  The 
position  of  a  population  of  five  or  six  millions 
of  inhabitants,  who  from  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  should  expeiience  an  annual  diminu- 
tion of  their  capital  of  more  than  fourteen  mil* 
lions  of  piastres,  would  be  very  critical,  if  ever 
they  were  deprived  of  their  metallic  wealth; 
for  at  present  twenty  millions  of  piastres  worth 
of  goods  imported  into  Mexico,  are  exchanged 
for  six  millions  of  piastres  in  produce  of  Mexican 
agriculture,  and  fourteen  millions  of  piastres  in 
specie,  which  may  be  considered  as  drawn  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  kings  of  Spain 
governed  Mexico  by  princes  of  their  house 
redding  in  the  pountry,  or  if  in  consequence 
of  those  events  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
the  history  of  every  age,  the  colonies  had 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  Mexico 
would  have,  lost  nine  millions  of  specie  less 
annually,    which  were    partly    paid    into   the 

i2 
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royal  treasury  of  Madrid,  and  partly  under  the  im- 
proper denomination  of  sitnados  paid  in  to  the  pro- 
vincial  treasuries  of  the  Havannah,  FortoRico^ 
Pensacola,  and  Manilla.  By  allowing  a  free 
course  to  the  national  indu^ry,  by  encouraging 
agfriculture  and  manufactures  the  importation 
will  diminish  of  itself;  and  it  will  then  be  easy 
for  the  Mexicans  to  pay  the  yalue  of  foreign 
.  commodities  with  the  productions  of  their  own 
soil.  The  free  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive  on  the  table  land  of  New  Spain;  the 
free  ^distillation  of  spirits  from  rum^  rice^  and 
the  grape ;  the  exportation  of  flour  favoured  by 
the  making  of  new  roads ;  the  increase^  of 
plantations  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco ; 
the  working  of  the  iron  and  mercury  mines; 
and  the  manufacture  of  steeli  will  perhajps  one 
day  become  more  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wealthy  than  all  the  veins  of  gold  tod  ailvw 
united.  Under  more  favourable  extemaH 
circumstances^  the  balance  of  trade  may  be 
favourable  to  New  Spain,  without  paying  the 
account  which  has  been  opened  for  centuries 
between  the  two  continents  entirdy  with 
Mexican  piastres. 

In  the  present  state  o(  the  trade  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Aeapulco,  the  total  values  of  exported 
agricultaral  produce,  scarcely  equals  the  value 
of  the  sugar  furnished  by  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  amounts  to  7,520,000  piastres,  admitting 
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-only  aD  exportation  of  188  chests  of  sugfar^  of 
16  arrobas  each,  and  valuing  the  price  of  the 
chest  of  su^r  at  forty  piastres.     But  the  im- 
portation of  Mexico  which  we  calculate  on  an 
average  at  twenty  millions  of  piastres  annually,  si 
an  object  of  the  very  highest  importance  for 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe^  who  want 
an  outlet  for  their    manufactures.      We  shall 
call   to  mind  on  this    occasion,    1st.  That  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  of  which  the 
exportation  in  1802^   amounted  to  71,957,144 
doBarSf  exported  in  1791  only  to  the  ^value  of 
19,000,000   dollars;     2nd.    That    England    at 
the  period  of  the  greatest  activity  of  its  trade 
with  Prance  in  1790,  only   imported  into  that 
country  goods  to  the  value  of  5,700,000  piastres; 
and  3rd.  That  the  exportation  from  England 
for  Portugal  and  Germany  in   1790   did   not 
exceed^  the  fcurmer  7,600,000  piastres,  and  the 
latter  12,400,000  piastresf*      These   data  are 
suffipient  to  explain,  why  towards  the  end   of 
^  last  century  Great  Britain  made  so  many 
fijBKirts  to  procure  a  share  of  the  trade  between 
the  Peninsula  and  Mexico. 

In  classing  the  ports  of  Spanish  America 
according  to  the  importance  of  their  trade,  Vera 
Crva,  and  the  Havanah   occupy  the  first  rank. 

*  Seeaoce6»«tthe«ndof  tbiivohBM. 

t  PUtyfair^  cmmerdtd  atlas,  1801.    PI.  v.  nriiL  and  z* 
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An  enormous  mass  of  business  was  transactied 
there  during  the  last  war,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  when  the  entry  of  neutral  vessels  into  the 
colomes  was  permitted  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
We  may  range  the  other  ports  in  the  following 
order:  Lima,  Cartha^ena,  Buenos- Ay  res,  la 
Guayra,  Guayaquil,  PortoHico,  Cumana,  Santa; 
Marta,  Panama,  and  Portobello. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  relative 
activity  of  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America,  I  shall  succinctly  specify  the  value 
of  the  exports  and  impoi*ts  of  several  of  the 
above  ports.  My  object  is  merely  to  ftimish 
here  such  general  results  as  may  be  interesting 
to  political  economy  and  the  science  of  trade. 
All  the  minute  detaiLs  are  reserved  for  the  notes, 
which  will  accompany  the  historical  account  of 
my  travels  to  the  equinoctial  regions. 

Vera  Cruz.  Importation,  15  millions  of 
piastres.  Exportation  (not  including  the  pre* 
cious  metals)  five  millions  of  piastres. 

Havanah.  Exportation  in  native  produce, 
eight  millions  of  piastres,  of  which  31,600,000 
kilogrammes^  or  6,320,000  piastres  in  sugar 
(valuing  the  chest  of  sugar  at  40  piastres); 
£25,000  kilogrammest  or  720,000  piastres  in 
wa^  (the  arroba  at  18  piastres)  ;   625,000  kilo^ 

*  69,678,000  lb.  avoinL    Trans. 
t  M57,625  lb.  avoicd.    Tr4mt. 
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^fnimmes^  or  250^000  piastres  in  coffee,  (the 
»nroba  at  fire  piastres).  The  exportation  of 
90gBT  which  was  next  to  nothing  before  1760, 
amounted  in  1792  to  14,600,000  kilogrammes; 
in  1796  to  24  millions  of  kilogrammes;  and 
from  1799  to  1803  at  an  average  to  33,200,000 
kilogrammes  annually.  In  1802,  the  harvest 
of  sugar  was  so  abundant,  that  the  exportation 
rose  to  40,880,000  kilogrammesf ;  so  that  this 
branch  of  trade  has  been  almost  tripled  in  ten 
years.  The  customs  of  the  Havanah  amounted 
between  1799  and  1803  at  an  average  to 
2)^7,000  piastres  annually;  and  in  1802  they 
exceeded  2,400,000  piastres.  The  total 
amount  of  the  trade  of  the  Havanah  is  20  mil- 
lions of  piastres. 

Li9na.  Importation,  five  millions  of  piastres. 
£xportati(m,  (including  the  precious  metals) 
seven  million  of  piastres. 

Carthagena,  including  the  small'  adjoining 
ports  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  and  Porto- 
bello,  connected  together  by  the  most  intimate 
commercial  relations.  Exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  native  ag^culture,  without  including 
the  precious  metals,  1,200,000  piastres,  where- 
of 1,500,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton, ,  100,000 
kilogrammes  of  sugar,  10,000  kilogi-ammes  of 


»  1,378,125  lb.  avoird.    Trans. 
t  90,140,400  lb.  avoird.    Trans. 
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indigo,  400,000  kilogrammes  of  Brazil  wood, 
100,000  kilogrammes  of  quinquina  of  New 
Grenada,  1000  kilogrammes  of  balm  of  Toltt, 
and  6000  kilogrammes  of  '  ipecacuarta*.  Im- 
portation, four  millions  of  piastres. 

La  Guayruy  the  principal  port  of  the  pi*ovin<5e 
6f  Caracas.  From  1796  to  ISOOf,  the  expor- 
tation amounted  at  an  ayei*age  to  1,600,000 
piastres  annually,  of  which  2,985,000  kilogram- 
mes of  cocoa,  99,000  kilogrammes  of  indigo, 
854,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton  and  192,000 
kilogrammes  of  coffee.  But  from  1789  to 
1796  the  importation  might  have  been  taken 
at  an  average  of  2,862,000  piastres  annuallyf ; 
and  the  exportation  in  native  produce  at 
2,739,000  piastres,  of  which  4,775,000  kilo- 
grammes of  cocoa,  386,000  kilog^mmes  of 
indigo,  204,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  166,000 
kilogrammes  of  coffee,  and  73,000  hides. 

Ouayaquih    Exportation   in    native  produce 

*  La  RaiciUa  or  ipeeaeuana,  which  comes  into  Europe 
tlmmgh  Ae  Spanish  ports  and  through  ,the  contraband 
trade  pf  Jamaica,  is  the  root  of  the  Psi^hoina  emetidh  and 
pot  of  the  CaUcocca  of  Broteroi  or  the  Viola  emetica  of  Mutisy 
as  8ome  botanists  have  advanced.  This  Psychotria  was 
examined  by  M.  Bonpland  and  myself,  on  ascending  the 
tHer  Magddea  near  BadiHas.  We  must  not  confound  t|»e 
Spanish  with  the  Braxilian  ipeeaeuana, 

f  Depons,iLp.499. 

i  According  to  the  oftcial  papers  which  I  shall  public 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  historical  account  of  my  travels. 
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55O9OOO  piastres,  whereof  three  miUions  of  kilo* 
grammes  of  cocoa.  Importation,  1,200,000 
piastres. 

CumanOy  (inclading  the  small  adjoining  port 
of  Naeya  Barcelona).,  Importation,  one  mil- 
lion of  piastres.  Exportation  1,300,000  pias- 
tres, whereof  1,100,000  kiUgrammes  of  cocoa* 
500,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  €000  males' 
1,200,000  kilogrammes  of  Tasajo  or  salt 
meat. 

These  valuations  are  founded  on  information 
procured' by  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels  in 
America.  The  Balances  were  struck  from 
the  declarations  at  the  customs ;  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  contraband  except 
in  the  table  of  the  commerce  of  C^^rthar- 
'  gena  amd  Cuinana.  The  whole  of  these  data 
will  enlibld  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
*  balance  of  trade  of  the  whole  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. It  is  only  by  c(»aparing  the  commerce 
of  Mexico  with  that  of  (be  other  colonies, 
that  we  can  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  coilntry  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  known  in  this 
work.  I  begin  first  with  collecting  into 
one  table  what  the  Spanii^  custom-house 
books,  contain,  respecting  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
before  and  after  the  famous  regulation  of 
1778. 
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We  are  struck  in  this  taMe^  with  the  want 
of  agreement  between  the  partial  data.  The 
year  1778  and  1788  diflfer  the  most  fifom  those 
which  immediately  precede  them,  and  yet  these 
two  years,  in  which  trade  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  its  natural  course,  are  cited  by 
all  the  authors  who  treat  of  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  regulation  of  the  Count  de 
Galvez  on  the  progress  of  the  national  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The  years  1784 
and  1785  exhibit  examples  of  an  extraordinary 
commercial  activity,  because  after  the  peace 
of  Versailles,  the  productions  of  the  colonies, 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  war, 
flowed  all  at  once  into  Europe.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  recently  exhibited  a  similar  but 
still  more  remarkable  phenomenon.  In  1802 
the  port  of  Cadiz  alonef    received  from  the 

*  The  result  in  this  table  for  the  five  yean  preceding 
1753  differs  from  that  given  by  Raynal  (vol.  ii.  liv.  vi.), 
because  that  celebrated  author  did  not  enter  into  tlie 
account,  the  importations  and  eiqportations  of  the  Spanish 
West  India  Islands.  The  balance  of  1778  is  taken  from  the 
Tableau  de  PEspagne  of  M.  Baurgoing,  T.  ii.  p.  Ma  For 
1784  and  1785  see  Demeumer^  Encgd.  mdhod^  art.  Espagnef 
p.  S22.  The  imports  and  exporU  of  1784  are  specified  in 
the  work  of  Page,  T.  i.  p.  115,  and  900.  The  exporU  from 
the  ports  of  Spain  to  the  colonies  in  national  goods,  were 
valued  in  1789  at  7,290,000  piastres ;  m  1790  at  5,100|000 
piastres;  in  1791  at  5,800,000  piastres;  and  in  1792  at 
13,500,000  piastres.    fLaborde^  T.  iv.  p.  883.) 

t  Cadiz  in  1802    received  54,742,033  piastres  in  gold 
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different  ports  of  America  in  coloniftl  f^oduce 
end  precious  metals  the  value  of  409.000,000 
livres  townois*  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  impor- 
tation of  Snglandt  in  1790. 

The  tables  which  go  by  the  deceitful  deno- 
mination of  balance  of  trade,  convey  no  useful 
information,  except  when  they  contain  averageis 
of  a  great  number  of  years.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  first  result  in  the  preceding  table 
appears  preferable  to  the  rest ;  and  this '  result 
would  even  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  American  trade^  if  we  were  sure  of 
the  accuracy  of  an  operation  executed  in  the 
custom-house  of  Cadiz  from  the  registers  of 
six  years  between  1748  and  1 7A3j 

The  produce  of  the  mines  which  annually 
fbws  into  Europe,  and  which  is  inchided  in  the 
•Ijects  of  exportation  from  the  colonies,  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions ;  the  first  which  is 
extremely  small  belongs  to  American  colonists 
settled  in  Spain ;  the  second  from  eight  to  nine 
millions  of  piastresy  enters  the  royal  treasury^ 
as  the.net  revenue  of  all  the  Am^can  colonies; 

mA  mher  both  Mned  sad  in  JogolB,  sad  oolflnia)  prodacs 
to  tbe  ysittiQ  sf  9Vfi»6^U  pisskres. 

•  M^fiBijnk  BteittQg.    Traf. 

f  Csnunsres  sf  Esglmd  irtth  sll  farts  of  tlie  woildi 
iscordiiv  Is  sccounU  laid  b^fareParllamtnt;  Imporftalioa 
k  1790  IS  nUUant  sleriiog;  in  l^OO  S8  mUnasf 
exportatioD  is  HW,  2i  niUioM  steding;  ia  1^  M  ttfl" 
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And  th^  third  which  i$  the  mort  eonsiderahhiy 
terres  to  pay  the  excess  of  the  importatioBi 
from  Europe  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  When 
we  ajte  informed  that  in  1785^  America  sent 
into  Spain  precious  metals  and  agricnllaral 
produce  (en  plata  y  frvtos)^  to  the  amount  of 
03  millions  of  piastres,  and  that  she  only 
received  goods  in  return  to  the  value  of  88 
millions  of  piastre.^  we  might  be  teo^ted  to 
conclude  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  king  and 
the  revenues  of  Spanish  families  possessing 
estates  in  the  New  Continent  amount  to  25 
millions  of  piastres  per  annum.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  false  than  such  a  conclu- 
sion; for  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  colonies 
not  only  serves  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  in 
Spain  for  the  importation  of  European  and 
Asiatic  goods,  which  have  been  registered  in 
that  country,  but  it  serves  also  to  pay  either  at 
Cadiz  or  Barcelona  English  draughts  for  the 
ji^alance  of  goods  smuggled  from  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  into  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  Caracas,^ 
and  New  Grenada«j^ 

In  general  the  registei's  of  Spanish  customs 
^ow  very  little  light  on  the  great  problem : 
iriiat  is  the  value  of  the  goods  and  commodities 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  annually  wanted  by  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  present  state  of  civili- 
sation? To  throw  light  on  this  discussion,  it 
is  more  important  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
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wants  of  America  than  to  know  accurately 
what  active  share  the  mother  country  has 
hitherto  had  in  supplying  the  colonies.  Besides 
the  denomination  of  nati&nai  goods  which  we 
find  used  in  all  the  commercial  tables  of  Spain> 
merely  indicates  that  the  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  such  or  such  a  quantity  of 
goods  at  the  custofn-house  for  the  produce  of 
the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  Spanish  industry  has  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  late  years ;  but  it  would  be 
a  g^ss  error  to  judge  of  the ,  rapidity  of  th^SLt 
progress  from  the  custom-house  books. 

To  know  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  of 
the  importations  of  Spanish  America,  I 
endeavoured  to  inform  myself  on  the  spot  in 
each  province^  of  the  state  of  commerce  of  the 
principal  ports ;  I  procured  information  relative 
to  the  goods  registered,  and  those  which  were 
smuggled ;  and  I  turned  in  a  particular  manner 
my  attention  to  those  years,  when,  either  from 
a  free  trade  with  neutrals^  or  from  the  sale  of 
prizeSf  a  province  was  glutt^  with  European 
and  East  India  commodities.  ?  After  discussing 
with  many  intelligent  merchants  the  tables  of 
commerce  which  I  have  given  above,  and  of 
which  the  most  were  formed  under  the  care  of 
tiie^  consuladoSf  I  deemed  myself  warranted  in. 
fixing  on  the  following  Qumbers,  which  seem 
tome  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
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Importation  and  Exportation  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  of  the  New  Continent. 


Political 
divisuMis. 


Importation 
from 

and  Asia  in- 
clodiDf^  con- 
traband. 


Capitania 
geoerai   of 
thcHaraD' 
nah'and 
Porto  Rico. 


ViceroyaW 

ty  of  New 
Spam  and 
CapiUnia 
geoecal 
of  Gnati- 


1 


Exportation  from  the  co- 
lonies. 


Eoropa  Value  of 
agricnltu- 
ral  pro- 
duce. 


Value  of  the 
produce  of 
the  gold  and 
bilver  minet. 


11,000,000 


>  2«,OOO,0OO 


9,000,000 


Carried 
over 


o,ooo|] 


9,000,000  S2^00,000 


Remarki  on  the  con- 
tumptioo. 


In  the  Island  of 
Cuba  the  Iree  popu- 
lation 384,000  of 
whom  234,000  whites. 
T-be  free  people  of 
colour  consume  more 
than  in  Mexico.  No 
Indians* 


Total  popula- 
tion 7',800,000.  In 
New  Spain  3,337,000 
whites  and  mixed 
casts.  The  number 
of  natives  or  Indians 
who  consume  few  or 
no  foreign  commodi- 
ties amounts  to  ^ 
millions;  that  of  the 
whites  alone  to 
1,100,000. 


33,000,00011 8,000,000189,500,000 
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Broagbt 


Viccroyal 
ty  of  New 
GreDada. 


<  Ckpitania 
geaeral  de 
Caracal. 


Political 
divisions. 


Importation 
from    Kurope  Value  of 
and  Asia   in- agriculta- 
cluding    coQ-ral  pro- 
trabiiod.  dace^ 


Viceroyal- 
ty  of  Peru 
and  Capi- 
taiila  ge- 
neral of 
Chili. 


ViceroyaU 
ty«f  B 
uos^Ayres. 


Total    in 
piastres. 


Evportaifoo  fromtbeee- 
lonies. 


33,000,000 


5,700,000 


5,500,000 


} 


Value  of  the 
produoe  of 
the  gold  and 
silver  mines, 


18,000,000 


22,500,000 


2,000,000 


4,000,000 


3,000,000 . 


1.800,000.  In  1778 
on  an  exact  eaame- 
ration  there 
found  747,641  in  the 
audience  of  Santa  Fe 
and  531,799  in  the 
audience  of  Quito,  ii^ 
all  1,279,440  indivi- 
duals. 


Total  popolation 
of  the  seven  provin- 
ces of  Caracas,  Ma- 
racaybo,  Varinas, 
Coro,  Nev  Andaknia, 
New  ^rcelooa,  and 
Guayana,900,000»of 
whom  54,000  slaves. 


11,500,000 


4,000,000 


3,500,000  2,000,000 


I  59,200,000  30»000,000  38,500,000 


8,^)00,000  < 


5,000^000 


Remarks  on  the  con- 
sumption. 


Popalatkm 
1,800,000.  In  Peru 
alone '  the  enumera 
tion  gave  In  1791 
130,000  whites  and 
240,000mestizoes,v  hti 
consume  a  grtat  f)cg^J 
when  they  enjoy  a 
certain  degree  of  e 
of  circumstances.  In 
Chili  there  are  many 
whiter  hot  they  live 
in  a  stile  of 
simplicity. 


I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  procure 
any  satisfactory  in- 
formation respecting 
thepQpolfttioQ  of  tbii 
viceroyalty  which 
very  considerable  in 
the  western  pravm- 
ces  called  the  iVovtii- 
CKtf  de  ia  Siena, 


Total  of  exporta- 
tion m  agricultnraS 
produce  and  gold  and 
silxer,  69  millions  of 
piastres. 
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The  estimates  of  population*  in  this  table  ai^e 
founded  qh  my  own  cesearches  *. 

The  s^ie  Table  demonstrates  that  if  Asia 
tpok  no  share  in  the  commerce  of  America,  the 
pQ^s^fimfacturing  nations  of  Europe  would  actually 
Kay.e  ^^n  annual  sale  of  goods  in  the  Spanish 
colpxue^,  to  the  value  of  310,000,000  livres 
tournosi,  or  69^^200,000  piastres  t»  This  enor- 
mous iv^p^rta^tion  is  only  balanced  by 
1^,000,P(ON[>  Jiivr^sjjor    thirty  milliops  and  a 

.^  l^n^flurpri^iad  to  see  that  an  estimabley  and  in  other 
reqpects  very  accurate  author  ^M.  Depons,  has  advanced, 
that  in  1802,  the  capitania  general  of  Caracas,  contained 
218,400  blacks,  f  Voyage.  ^  la  Terre  Fermcy  T.  i.  p.  I7B 
and  Ml. ^  Jle  assumes  this  number,  because  in  |he  be« 
.^oning  of  his  irork  he  supposes  die  slaves  to  constituje 
ihf^Utftlu  of  the  whole  population,  which  he  estimates  at 
728,000  souls.  How  could  M,  Depons  who  resided  several 
jears  in  that  fine  country,  admit  one  negro  for  every  ttiree 
khabitanto?  Even  the  Ishmd  of  Cuba,  in  1803,  had  not 
die  half  «f  the  number  of  slaves  irtiich  this  author  suppose 
in  the  capiUmia  general  of  Caracas.  I  mean  to  prove  jm  ^ 
-i^ipther  place,  that  in.the  province  of  Venezuela,  the  num* 
her  of  black    slaves  and  mulattoes  does  npt  exceed  one 

•  •  •  ♦        -  '  y 

fourteenth  of  the  whole  population.    It  will  be  of  import- 
.;«nce  jU>..^c^^r  imnutely|into  the  4^U98ion  of  this  &Gt,  • 
,hiecauM^.it}ainffftfaf^,po,t^^frpa^  political  tiran- 

•^  t  to,(»nipajTpgtaie  e:jp(yr^^  SjanjA  ^A  foreign jcjpd», 
..vriued.AOBordingtO)thej;uftt(^  of,  l^gain,  ,wi'th 

:tIn|.}fflpotts^af  .^  jwpe^^^c^  Tal*|jed  W^^^Jg^rf 

VOI-.  XV.  Jt 
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half  of  piastres,  the  Value  of  the  produce  of  the 
colonial  agriculture.  The  excess  of  the  im- 
portation, which  amounts  to  150,675,000  livres, 
or  28,700,000  piastres,  is  paid  in  gold,  and  sil- 
ver extracted  from  the  mines  of  America. 
Nbw  we  know  from  'what  has  been  already 
related,  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
which  annually  flow  from  America  into  Europe 
amounts  to  38  millions  and  a  half  of  piastres, 
or  202,125,000  livresjand  if  we  deduct  from 
this  sum  the  28,700,000  piastres  destined  to 
pay  the  excess  of  the  importations  o^er  the 
exportations,  there  remain  9,800,000  piastres, 
,or  5.1,450,000  livres,  which  are  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  reuts  of  the  American  proprietors 
resident  in  the  Peninsula,  joined  to  the  quamtity 
of  gold  and  silver  which  annually  .enters  into  the 
.treasury  of  the  king  of  Spain  as  jiet  revenue  of 
the  coUmies.  From  the-  whole  of  these  pre- 
mises we  may  draw  the  following  conclosioB, 
of  which  the  knowledge  is  very  important  for 
political  economy ;  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^19th  century,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Spa** 

'America,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  exceed  Ihe 
former;  1st.  Because  the  goods  arrived  in  America  hav6 
paid  the  export  duties  in  Spain,  Sdly*  Because  their  prioe 
k  mcreased  by  the  freight,  the  diffisrence  of  the  currenqr^ 
and  the  duties  on  entry.  These  considerations  have  beea 
.neglected  by  several  authors,  and  by  uniting  numbera 
not'  comparable  with  one  another,  they  bate  '  obtained 
contradictory  rtsults. 
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nish  America  is  almost  equal  to  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  when  we  retrench  the  value  of  colo- 
nial agricultural  exports,  the  piastres  which 
enter  into  the  royal  treasury  at  Madrid,  and  the 
inconsiderable  sums  which  the  colonists  resident 
in  Europe  draw  from  America. 

When  we  examine  on  this  principle  the 
accounts  of  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into 
Spain,  and  compare  them  with  the  produce  of 
the  mints  of  America,  we  may  easily  perceive  how 
much  the  greatest  number  of  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  Spanish  commerce,  have  exagge* 
rated  the  amount  of  the  English  contraband 
trade,  and  the  profits  of  the  Jamaica  merchants. 
We  read  in  works  of  great  circulation,  that 'the 
English  before  1765,  gained  by  the  contraband 
trade  more  than  twenty  millions  of  piastres  per 
annum ;  when  we  add  this  sum  to  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  registered  at  Oadiz,  as  arriv- 
ing from  the  colonies,  either  on  account  of  tht 
king,  or  in  payment  of  Spanish  goods,  we  find 
a  mass  of  silver  which  very  much  exceeds  the 
real  produce  of  the  mines.  Notwithstanding 
the  contraband  which  is  carried  on  on  the  coas^ 
of  Caracas,  since  the  English  have  got  posses^ 
sion  of  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Curasao,  it 
appears  that  the  fraudulent  importation  of  goods 
in  all  Spanish  America  has  not  amounted  during 
tiie  last  years  of  peace  to  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  importation. 

K  2 
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It  retnains  for  us  to  speak  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  of  ♦the  epidemibal  disease  which  pre- 
vails on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nei¥   Spain,  and 
which  during  a  great  part  of  ihe  year  is  an  ob- 
sitade  not  only  to  European*  commerce,  but  atso 
to  the    interior    communications    between  the 
shore  and  the  table  land  of  Anahiiac.     The  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  is  considered  as  the  principal  seat 
jQif  the  yellow  fever    (vomito  prieto,  or  negro). 
Thousands  of  Europeans  landing  in  Mexico  at 
the  period  of  the  great  heats  fall  victims  to  this 
cruel  epidemic.     Some  vessels  prefer  landing  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  the  beginning  of  winter  whien  the 
'  tempests  de  los  nortes  begin   to  rage,    to    ihe 
exposing  themselves  in  summer  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  iheir  crew  from  the  effects  of  the  vomito^ 
and  to  undergo  a  long  quarantine  on  their  return 
to   lEurope.     These    circumstances  '  have    fre- 
quently a  very  sensible  influence  oii  the  supply 
.  of  Mexico  and  the  price  of  co'mniodities.     This 
destructive  scourge  produces  still  more'  iS(ei*iou« 
effects  on  the  interior  commerce.     The  mines 
are  in  want  of  iron,  steel,  and  mercury,  v^h^n- 
ever  the  communication  is  interrupted  between 
Xal^pa  and  Vera  Cruz.    We  have  already'seen 
that  the  commerce  between  province*  khd  ^'ro- 
'^vince  is  carried  on  by  caravans  of  mules;  and 
the  muleteers  as  well  as  the  merchahts  who  in- 
habit the  cold  and  temperate  regiotis  of  the 
interior  of  New  Spain  are  afraid  of  descending 
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tQwarcb  tl^e  (msk  so  loxig  as  t|ie  yoffiitQ.pirf^y&ilfV 
at.  Vera  Cn^. 

la  propprtioa,  as  the  coiiim^ree.  of  tfijs  port 
Jias,  mcr.eas«4i  ^^  M^idcp  1^  ff;lt  the  want  of| 
a  more  aptiye  comqinnication  Math  Europe,  tbe^ 
di3a4yant^ges  arising  from  the,  insalulirity  of  tjhc^ 
ajr  OQ  ijbi^  cpa^ty  haye  been  also  more  g^velj; 
felt-  The  epidemic  which,  prevailed  in  lj9Pl, 
and  1802,  gave  rise  to  a  politipa^  questi{)n  whscM 
i|ras  not  agitated  with  the  same  vivacity  in 
17€2j  or.  in  former  periods^  when  th^  yeJloW 
f/;ver  committed  still  mor^e  dreadful  r^yages. 
Memoirs,  were  presented  to  the  govemmjent  for. 
the  discussion  of  the  probleija,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  i;iase  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz^  and| 
90^^  the  inhal)itsM[it4  tp  setjde  at  Xalapa,  or 
soHfe  ot)ier  point  of  tlie  ^prdillera,  or  tp,  t];y 
spme  new  meaj^  qf  rendering  l^e  port,  more 
heall^hy*  l^^is  la^t  r^solujtipi^  ifroold  qieril^  A 
preference,  th^  fortifications.  h9.vii)^  <^q$p  ^p];e 
th^n  fifty  i^illioiis  odT  pi^vstre^,  and  tfa^  por^ 
howevf^  badf  bei^g  the  ojjily  q^^  ^hich  op  t^.^, 
ea^jpi  poast  c&n  afford  a]^y  sh,(^l4;e^  to  Vl^ssela 
ojf  war.  Two  parties  l^ve  a^A  in  ^e  cou,ntry, 
of  which  the  one  desire^  th^  destru^ction,  a^^ 
the  other  th,e  ^gran4ii2;emei;it  oi  Vera  Cruz. 
AJ^t^oujjh  the  governjpent  appeared  (or  some 
time^  to  in^^ne  to  the  fiipst  of  these  parties,  it  is 
pi^obabl^i  that  this  ^e&t  propess^  in  which  the 
FFW*^Jf  of  si3^tQe«thQtt$an4  ^di,yi4ual8,  and  the 
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fortune  of  a  great  number  of  powerfol  families, 
from  their  wealth,  is  at  stake,  wiU  be  by  turns 
suspended  and  renewed  without  ever  coming' 
to  a  termination.  At  my  passing  through  Vera 
Cruz,  I  saw  the  cabildo  undertake  to  build  a 
new  theatre,  while  at  Mexico  the  assessor  of 
the  viceroy  was  composing  a  long  infarmCf  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  town,  as 
being  the  seat  of  a  pestilential  disease. 

We  have  seen  that  in  New  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  yellow  fever  not  only 
attacks  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also 
undermines  their  fortunes,  either  from  the  stag- 
nation of  interior  trade,  which  it  occasions,  or 
by  the  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
foreign  commerce.  Hence,  whatever  relates 
to  this  disease,  interests  the  statesman  as  well  as 
the  observing  naturalist.  The  insalubrity  of  the 
«oast,  which  fetters  commerce,  facilitates  in 
other  respects  the  military  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  invasion  of  a  European  enemy ; 
and  to  complete  the  political  view  of  New 
Spain,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  malady  which  renders  the  stay  at  Yera 
Cruz  so  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cold  and  temperate  regions.  I  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  details  of  a  nosographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  vomito  prieto.  A  great  number  of 
obsei^ations  which  I  collected  during  my 
residence  in  the  two  hemispheres,  is  reserved 
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for  the  historical  account  of  my.  travels ;  an4 
I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  an  indication  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts,  distinguishing  care« 
fully  the  incontestible  results  of  observation;^ 
from  whatever  belongs  to  physiological  con** 
jecture. 

The  typhus,  which  the  Spaniards  designate 
by  the  name  of  black  vomiting  {vomito  prieto) 
has  long  prevailed  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Antigua  and  the  present  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  Abbe  Clavigero  ^  and  some  other 
writers,  affirm  that  this  disease  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  1725.  We  know  not  on  what  this 
assertion,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  traditions 
preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz, 
is  founded.  No  antient  document  informs  us  of 
the  first  appearance  of  this  scourge ;  for  through- 
out all  the  warmer  part  of  equinoctial  America^ 
where  the  termites  ietnd  other  destructive  insects 
abound,  it  is  infinitely  rare  to  find  papers  which 
go  fifty  or  sixty  years  back.  It  is  believed  how* 
ever  at  Mexico  as  well  as  Vera  Cruz,  that  the 
old  town,  now  merely  a  village,  known  by  the 
name  of  La  Antigua^  was  abandoned  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  f,  on  account  of  the 
disease  which  then  carried  off  the  Europeans. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  Cortez,  there  has 

•  Stwia  de  Mesiko,  T.  L  p.  117. 
t  See  Vol.  IL  p.  £53. 
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almost  periodically  prevailed  iii  ifevv  Spain^ 
kn  epidemical  dis<ease,  called  by  thy  natires 
mattazahiiaiif  \vHich  several  attthoi^^  hxsrt 
confounded  with  the  vofnUdj  6t  yello\t'  foV^t. 
This  plagtie  is  probably  the  6ame^  a^  that  Which 
in  the  eleventh  century,  forced  the  Tolteefir  tb 
continue  their  emigrations  southw^d^.  It  made 
great  ravages  among  the  Mexicans  iti  1546, 
1576,  1736,  1737,  1761  and  1762  j  but  AS  We 
have  already  observed  f ,  it  diffei'S  essentially 
from  the  vomito  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  attacked  feW 
except  the  Indians  or  copper-colottr6d  race, 
and  raged  in  rfie  interior  of  the  country  on  £he 
central  fable  land  at  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Inclians  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
who  perished  by  thousands  in  1*761,  of  Hit 
matlazdhudtly  vomited  blood  at  the  nose  ittiA 
ihouth  J  but  these  hematemeses  ^equently  occur, 
under  the  tropics,  accompanying  bilious  dtallfcal 
(atcuciqiMts)  fevers  j  and  they  Were  also  Ob- 
served in  the  epidemical  disease,  Which  ift  lt50 
prevailed  over  all  South  America,  ftom  Totcfsi 
and  Oruro,  to  Oiiito  and  ^6|)ayan,  and  which 
from  the  incoinplete  descriptibn  bf  XJWbiL  J  was 
a  typhus  peculiar  to  tiie  elevated  r^giotis  trf  the 
Cordiileirds*      I'he  |>l^ysicians  6f  the  UViited 

•  Letter  of  Akite  in  Uie  F«g|^g«  lb  G%^. 

t  See  Vol.  I-  p.  H7. 

t  Natidat  Amerkanoi^  p.  200. 
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SUttw  tvtia  adopt  the^  apinioB.  that  the  yeHcnr 
fever  origitiatediathd  eountry  itaelf^tfaidLthcj^ 
disdever  the  diieaae  im  the  jp#^to  livbieh;  prerafled 
ui'156^  and  1612^  among  the  ted  men  of  Ca«-« 
itadiK  akid  New  Biigknd.  From  the  little  lAmit 
we  know  of  the  molJAMAtiatf  oC  tiie  Mesktauy. 
we  mifhl  be  ittcUaeoT  to  heiirmvtbat  in*  belir 
Aiderieae  ilrc«i  the  remotest  periods,  the 
eoleured  race  has  beei»  sakjert  to  a 
whieh  in  ift  eoHipiieationa  resemblea  is  amefail 
respects  ibe  yellow  fever  of  Vera  Craz  9mi 
Jmiadelplna^  but  whiob  diflera  easentially  fnm 
it  by  Mie  feeility  with  whieh  it  i»  propagated  m 
a  e<dd  zone^  ^Aere  the  thermemeler  daring  the 
day  remains  at  ten  or  twelve  oestigrade  de- 
g'rees  t. 

It  is  eertain  that  the  wmU&f  wl»eh  ie  ende^ 
me$i  at  Vera  Craz^  Garthagena,  and  the  Ri^ 
vannah,  ia  thtf  mnie  disease  with  the  yellow 
fevet*^  Whif^h  sinee  the  year  I70S,  has  never 
ceaied  to  aflKet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uaited 
States.  This  identity  9  against  which  a  very 
ettlaH  unniber   of  physicians  in  Bwope  have 

GoaUardalssdie  recuurkable  fact  dMl  in  Aa  fwH  wbioli 
pnmiM  w  1612  amang  the   Pawkiuiiiawlmtts»  naar  New 
nymouth»  the  skm  of  the  infected  Indians  was  of  a  yeflew 
hue. 
t  50*  aad  SS'»  of  Fahrenheit.    Tmm. 
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gtarted  doubts  ^  is  generally  acknovledged  by 
those  of  the  faculty  who  have  visited  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
the    United    States,   and   by    those  who  have 
carefully    studied     the    excellent    nosological 
descriptions  of  MM.  Makittrick^  Rush,  Yalen-- 
tin,  and    Luzuriag^.       We    shall   not  'decide 
whether  the  yellow  fever  is  perceptible  in  the 
cauMs  of  Hipocrates,    which  is  followed,  like 
floveral  remittent  bilious  fevers,  by  a  vomiting  of 
black  matter;   but  we  think  that  the    yellow 
fever  has  been  sporadical  in  the  two  continents,; 
since  men  bom  under  a  cold  zone,  have  exposed 
themselves  in  the  low  regions  of  the  torrid  zone^ 
to  an  air  infected  with  miasmata.    Wherever 
the  exciting  causes,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
organs  are  the  same,  the  disorders  which  origi- 
nate   from   a  disorder   in   the  vital   functions, 
ought  to  assume  the  same  appearances. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  at  a  period 
when  the  conununications  between  the  Old  and 
New  Continent,  were  far  from  numerous,  and 
when  the  number  of  Europeans  who  annually 
frequented  the  West  India  Islands,  was  still 
smaller,  a  disease  which  only  attacks  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  se^isoned  to  the  climate, 
should  have  very  little  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  physicians  of  Europe*     In  the  16th    and 

*  ArguJa^  d€  lajielre  amarilia  de  Cadiz^  T.  i.  p.  14S. 
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17th  centnry,  the  mortality  must  not  hare  been 
80  great ;   Irt.  Becaiise  at  that  period  the  eqni* 
noctialre^ons  of  America  were  only  visited  by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  two  nations  of  the 
soath  of  Europe,  less  exposed  from  their  con- 
stitution, to  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  an  exces- 
siyely  hot  climate,  than  the  English,  Danes,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  who 
now  frequent  the  West  India  Islands;  Sdly. 
Because  in  the  Islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Haity,  the   first  colonists  were  not  assembled 
together  in  such  populous  cities  as  were  after- 
wards built;     3dly.  Because  on  the  discorery 
of  continental    America,   the    Spaniards  were 
less  attracted  by  commerce  towards  the  shore 
which  is  generally  warm  and  humid,  and  pre- 
ferred a  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
on    elevated  table    lands,  where  they  foimd  a 
temperature  analogous  to  that  of  their  native 
country.    In  fact,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conquest,  the  ports  gf  Panama  and  Nombre  de 
Dios  *f  were  the  only  ones  where  there  was  a 
'  great  concourse  of  strangers ;    but  from  16S5 
the  residence  at  Panama  f  was  as  much  dreaded  ^ 
by  the  Europeans  as  in  our  times  a  residence 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Omba,  or  Porto    Cabello.    It 
cannot  be  denied,  from    the  facts  related   by 

*  Monbre  de  Dios,  shoated  to  the  east  of  Porto  BeDo^ 
was  abandoned  in  15M. 
t  Pedrode  Ciefa^  c.  & p.& 
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^(doiiham  and  other  ezoeUent  observers^  that 
undw  oartain  oireumiteiioes,  germs,  of  new  dich 
eMeft  ma^*  be  developed  *  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
te  prove  that  the  yellow  fever  has  not  existed 
{ar/%ByiQ!»dQmturieain  the  equinoctial  regions. 
We  Jiiustt  nojt  oonSoimd  the  period  a4i  which  a 
dia^w^hMsbeen  first  described,  on  account  of 
i|iftrhaiwg»^QomiBittfididrefidA]l  ravages  ia  a  short 
flcpaoe  c(f.  time,,  withi  the  period  of  its  fnast  ap 
pttusance. 

The  oldest  desoription  of  the  yeliow  fever, 
is^that  of  the  Boilugueze  physieiaa  Joani  Fer- 
reym  dsk  Rosa^f,  who  observed  the  epidraaic 
whi^  pfeKailsd  afe  Olinda  in  Brazil,  between 
TA&7  and  IQfMr  shortly  after  a  Poctugneze  army, 
had  lASide  tbe*  oonpi^st  of  Peromdbnco*  We 
kmw  m  thf  nm»  vrnm^r  wil^  cevtfdnty^  thaii 
in  1^1  Urn  y^ttim  fevei"  m^nij^ted  itself  tit 
tb^iftl^i^  ^  Bavbisdoes,  wh(^e  it  wwt  by  th^ 
m»n  q£  kmMfevWf  wilhctuik  the  (^m^l^ 
p«wrf  aippcw*#  that  it  wi^  bvo^gM  tkei»  1^ 
y«sa«lfr  fi«M  P«iia»l»c^^  HUoa  J,  sp^in|^  «f 
tha  ^ft¥m<dmy  w  fs^^rf  tot  which  Sluropei^ii^ 
acfteip^fiiod  «a  Attr  arrival  in  the  Weit  Indies 

.^  Se^i^  re«pe^tin|{  an  Action  of  the  larynx,  which  pre- 
vailf  epidemically  at  Qtaheite,  smce  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish 
veniel,    Fandouoer,  T.  i.  p.  175. 

•\  "yr^rtfodQ  da  c(mtihfigam  nestifendd  de  Pemambucpf 
pw  Joam  Ferretpra  da  Rosa^  em  Lishoa^^  IQd^' 

X  Voyage,  T.  i.  p.  41  and  149. 
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'T^tes   tftiftt    according  to  ^4he  opinion  #f  -die 

people  of  Ifae  dwntryy  kbe  v&mUbrprietQ  <¥^ias 

'vnimowo  at  Saint  Martba  and  Gartbtfeafiibe- 

iorenHQ  and  1780,  and  at  OarthagMa  fva- 

Tibna  to  174K):    Tke  vfii^t  ^idtene  >^  Swit 

'MartlHi  'was  <d6scribed  'by  •  Juam  Joief /de  *<ias- 

-telbondo^  a  Spaciish'idiyMoiMi*     '^noe    ibat 

i period-the^ yellow 'feyferba^fltvefal  ^mesFagad 

^«OBt  of   tile  West  ladia  IslandBtaiid  Spiniih 

'  Amteviea^'on  4he  Senegal,  in  the  United  ■SteteS't^ 

-atrMalaga;  Cadiz  j;,  LeghoiHy  aad  aeeaadiiig^'to 

'the  excelltet  worik'  of ^ daghom, ' evrsii din f die 

Ishind  of 'Minorea§.      We    hivre    dmigtit  idt 

'  .proper  to  relate  these  facts,  maay  i  ^of  "whichiare 

nat  generally  kntown,  beeanse^they'-tfarafiraanie 

^light'dti  the  natore  and*  canse'of  ftlB0CFuel*dM- 

-ease.     The  opinio  ^that  thenepid^nEdto  wfaicli 

ain^e   1798  have   nearly  every  year  <^afflictod 

^drA  JknuenesL^   differ    easenrtiiiHy:  ftotn  ^diMe 

-which  'ibr    etatoms    havepreirail^dt'Bt  r'\^rtto. 

Oroz,  imd<t]Mtt  ^he  yeU0witfever'<irMi  imjAHrlad 

from  the  eaaat  of  Afnea  isslo^iikHvMk^^mmi 

fvami^nee'iiito  Pliiladelpfaiais^()aidfcy^iealifcilte 

•  of  fomidatien  -  'whh  i;he  hrf pbdMsis:  ifimierty  '^fiUSy 

*  Lwairiaga  de  ta  calenhiru  NUosaf  T.  i.  p.  ?• 

r  t  la  vHhiWTf  Mre«. 

v|^  jir i:Mb4a  vmh  ^nssfimtt  m4»- vrUp^  imm, 

iso4^p.ec) 
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generally    belieyed^     that    a    squadron     from 
Siam  introdnced  the  vamito  into  America*. 

In    all    climates  men  appear  to   find  some 
consolation  in  the  idea  that  a  disease  considered 
as  pestilential  is  of  foreign  origfin.    As  malig- 
nant fevers  easily  originate  in  a  ntntteF0iis  crew 
cooped  up  in  dirty  vessels^  the  beginning  of  an 
epidemic  may  be  frequently  traced  to  the  period 
of  the  arriiral  of  a  squadron;  and  then  instead 
.  of  attributing  the  disease  to  the  vitiated  air 
contained  in  vessels  deprived  of  ventilation,  or  to 
the  effects  of  an  ardent  and  unhealthy  climate 
on  sailors  newly  landed,   they    affirm,  that   it 
'  was  imported  from  a  neighbouring  port,  where 
a  squadron  or  convoy  touched  at,  during  its  nm- 
legation  from  Europe  to  America.      Thus  we 
<  frequently  hear  in  Mexico,  that  the  ship  of  war 
:  whieh  brought  such  or  such  a  viceroy  to  Yera 
Cruz,  has*  introduced  the  yellow  fever,  which 
>for  several  years  had  not  [urevailed  there ;  and 
{in .  this   manner  during   the  season   of  'great 
heaty  the  Havannah,  Yera  Cruz,  and  the  ports 
of  the  United  Stipes  mutually  accuse  one  ano- 
ther of  communicating  the  germ  of  the  con« 
tagion.      It  is  with  the  yellow  fever  as  with 

•  IdAa^i  Vcgage  aux  Ides,  T.  L  p.  7S.  Respecting  the 

^  llsgue  of  Boi^la^i.  io  Afri<»,  see  Chisholm  on  PatilaMal 

Fner^  p.  61 ;  Miller^  HisMrt  de  lajtevre  4e  Nisuf  Yorck^ 

p.  61;  and  Vdnej^TaikoH  ^  SdJk  l^AmmgtiCpT^  u. 

p.  SS4h  t         '     < 
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the  mortal  typhusj  known  by  the  name  of 
oriental  pest,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
attribute  to  the  arrival  of  Greek  vessels,  while 
in  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  same  pest  is 
considered  as  coming  from  Rosetta  or  Alexan- 
dria *. 

Pringle,  Lind,  and  other  distinguished  phy- 
sicians consider  our  summer  and  autumnal  bi- 
Kous  affections,  as  the  first  degree  of  yellow 
fever  f*  A  feeble  analogy  is  also  discoverable 
in  the  pernicious  intermittent  fevers  which  pre- 
vail in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  described 
by  Lancisi  Torti,  and  recently  by  the  cele- 
brated Pranck  {  in  his  treatise  of  general  noso- 
logy {nosographie).  It  is  affirmed  that  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  indi- 
viduals have  been  seen  to  die  wilJi  nearly  'all 
the  pathognomonical  signs  of  yellow  fever, 
icterus,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhages*  Notwith* 
standing  these  resemblances  which  are  not  acei* 

*  Pygneifiur  ks  Jievrei  du  Lefoani  et  des  AtOUlss,  p.  97 
and  SSl. 

f  Lind  sur  let  maladies  des  EuropeenSf  dans  les  pays 
chaudSf  p.  14 ;  Berihe^  Precis  kistorique  de  la  Hialadie  jui 
aregneenAndalousiefenlSOOfp.  17.  - 

i  Petrus  Franck  de  cunmdis  homnum  morlisf -T^  ,u  f»^ 
ISO.  The  analogy  observable  between  the  cholera  m&rhis, 
the  bilious  ferer  and  the  gastro  adynaddcal  fever,  has  been 
indicated  with  much  sagacity  in  the  beautiful  wprk  of  M* 
FSnel,  JVofo^^Q^AfePMoft^iA^,  ^  T«.i.p.^46 

and  47. 
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>det^,   we  <me.y   ^swbdeir   llie    ycAlwr   f<OTfr 
wheeewT  it  aaawMsthe  <«h«roet«r  of «»  ^pi4«aii- 
cmI  disesMBeK«8>a.^^g»Jb»>4iw^f<iMrw,  .whi«h  ptr* 
.Iiic^t«&b«th  of  the  gastric  Mid  «t«x»<ad|r«a- 
■U6«l  feneifr^.     We  .shall  idi«tvigtnih    conse- 
quently   the  bilioos  stationary  fevers,  ^nd  the 
.iMtenaUitaat  ;|]ienii«ttaas  fevefs  whieh  .fraKail  on 
thelNnks  .efiJlhej^HBoeo,  on  the  -coast-which 
vfixteads  fsevi  Cwnana   to    Cape  -Codera,  in 
•theK^y«f<Jthe  Bio  de  la  iiaffMejOA,  at  Aca- 
.fwdoo,  laod  Ml  a  gneA  rnmnber  of  x>th«i'  h^mid 
,«rid  ttabealihy  {da^es  irinted  by  .9^  fvom  i^ 
.wmito  tpnttoy  .  w  r yellow   fever,  ''Mh  exerts 
.«k»itfvii9eain.theiinM^  ladtes,  at  Hvm  OdAans, 
(MdVetaGrHZ. 

fThe.tKW»«o.  pmcto/  has  neirer  appoasfd  hith*r- 

iito  .«n  tiie  iv«steni  coast  of  .Now%»i>.   .The 

4pliAhi*Mii»,^f  (Ahe .  eaast,»-which>.«Kt«nds  fiwa 

.ihe/wHith.^f'.tbenRio rPapagaUo,  .by,  ?wa*irfa 

.land  .CoMlinB^  tor«BnJBla3,  ace«ikjeet  to  gastric 

fevers,  which  frequently  degenerate  intoadyna- 

micaJiet^rsj'and'we  im|;hfrv8«y  thatabiHous 

constitution  prevails  almost  continually  in-thcso 

arid  and  bmcnigg,  plaint  yitersected  vith.siitMdl 

marshes,  which  sarve  ,im,  9^e^  tOKthevfir»co- 

4diUlt. 

HiiifciwaM  thuJSisw  fiwevtbjrc' Aet  aMM>Kif<>iri».«MtaMo- 


t   OvCMKiM^JNdHli^-^UT. 
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At'Atapulco,  bilious  fevefrs  and  the  choteta 
merbus  are  very  frequent ;    and  the  Mexicans 
who  descend  from  the  table  land  to  purchase 
goods  on  the  aarrival   of  tbe    galleon^  are  but 
too  frequently  the  victims  of  theih.    We  have 
afareacly  described  the  position  of  that  town,  the 
anfortuinifee    inhAbitaetits   of  which,   tormented 
with  eaar^uidceS'  and   'hnnneaties,   bVeathe  a 
homing. ttir, '^6dl  of , insects,  •  and    Vitiated  by 
putrid  ahianaliiMiSi      I'or  a  great  ^aH  of  the' 
^car  they )perc^ive  the  Sun  only  ^rdtlg^h  a  bed 
of  vapoursTAfi^  ati  olrve  Itae,  wlneh  db'  ndt '  affect 
the  hygrotbl^ter^plticed  in  =  theiower  tegiohs  of 
the  atmosphere.  ''  On  compctringthe*  plims which. 
I  have*givQn'<if  the  two 'towns  in  my'atlJis  of 
N^w  Spaing  we  may  easily -conjeotftre  that  the 
faeteit  srast 'be  still  more  oppreissive^  the  air  more 
stegnant,  imd  the  existence  <^  man  more  painful 
at  Acapuleo,  than  at  Vera' Cruz,     In  the  former 
of  these  two  places,  as  well  as  at  Guayra  and. 
Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe,  the  houses  are  built 
against  a  wall  of  rock  which  heats  the  air  by 
reverberation;      The    basin  of  the  port  is  so- 
surrounded  with  mountain's,  that  to  give  dbring 
the  heats  of  summer  sotne  opening  to  (he  sea 
wind.  Colonel  Don  Josef  Baniero,  Castelkmo 
or  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Acapuleo,  caused  a 
cut  to  be  made  through   the   mountain.     This 
bold  undertaking    which  goes  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  ^&ra  de  San  Nicplas,  has  not 

VOIi,   IV.  I- 
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hsea,  vYittH9i<|  ;«M%.  Qt^UgM  fNw|r  flity  Ke' 
the  q^n  airibp  Ij^  IHV}>q«i|  o^^wflkpng  «i(NjM» 
thsMi  Ivmirg  by^«  s|uiriiiiiew  ^Imp  %fi-  t«gmfemr^ 
t)^  Cfio^&if/k,  ^  n«»U   owrisilii  of  «• 

y,ea^  v^4fik^!¥mim(ib$^fi90it  of  4»^iM|iin«*- 

% iHfUBf  off) UfififtfPkfCK vmhU**  «MMMi^.tiMi 

cifocmqa  off  Shf|w)  ^»S^t»  cisMntiitly.  fininr  it». 
«pd  isr  oplytc^rdiag^:  to  ]!|j[..  Qumer^.  ih»'  Inrvni 
c^  a  greajt^  sH){^mi#d<^.  Tlifseir  fii^b^P*.  whiolt 
by  TotffDg.  ii)  hiyiiw  dj^B^s^  «««oatjiwi8.tbiin)sfk 

fevjen  whiph  prie-Tftil  on  th(Bt  co«6ti.  Be4wecH» 
the  tosim  apd  tjio  ciefte^,  ihesfe  ajre;liiiic^  fiwtt 

*  The axolotl  of  Acapiflco  has  npthuig  m.  OQRync^Kiitb 
that  of  the  val.ley  of  Mexico  bift  ita  oolour*  It  is  a  scalji- 
fidi  with  two  dorsal  fins,  of  an  olive  brown^  speckled,  with. 
somD  ydlow  md-Une  spots. 
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lisice^  iti  li^tiieli  ^reat  ma^sek  of  sea-weeit  are 
i^ciTi^eA.  ^oiwitlidifindin^  the  specious 
fh^6ri&  of  M.*  Bftit^lietf  *  on  the  oxide  of  azote, 
A'caMlca  U  oi:^  6{  iM  j&bsl  unKeaTthy  places  o^ 
<M'N^  Confiti^At.     i^eriiaJps  even  if  this  po'rt^ 

*  AoiotiAig  tdHiiiBvSlMf  th^  oxide  of  f^te,  eoh^id^red- 
1^  Ihe  cause  of  the  inai%n0iit  tod  interauttept  fmn,  iit 
absorbed  by  ,the  Ijfnet  a»d  fo^  ^lat  reasoa  Ibe  bealUti^fA 
parts  of  England,  France,  and  Sicily,  are  calcareous  (Ame*^ 
rican  Medical  kepos.  VoL  11.  p.  46  J  The  influence  of 
rocks  on  the  great  aerial  ocean,  p\it^  us  in  mind  or  the 
Mmi  di  IM  ABIM  amaS:  l^dftvlb;  according  to  whom 
^  ihe  baialtviliid  nmfgitiriiB  dugtoent  the  deetrictl  chki^ 
**  oCfiae  atin()s(>here»  and  b^ve  ab  jafluenc^  on  the  monii 
^  of  the  inhabitants>  rendering  them  light  headed*  revo- 
**  lutionary,  and  inclined  to  aiMmdon  the  religion  of  their 
<'  lUcdituk''*  ^^hatdvet'  ides£  ni&y  be'  fonncfd  of  ^e  mias- 
nilJU'wht^h^MJdiion  the^  insal'iAlfrTty  oF  tlie  aSr,  it  appears 
vKKy  ]aifi«lMbk«6cordingto  tfafe  present' state  of  oar  ckettd* 
cf^  tipimiedge,  that  ternary  or  a^ufofbemary  cOwbinatkiif  ofc 
phomhorus^  hydrogen,  azote,  and  sulphur,  can  be  abeo^bed^ 
by  lune,  and  particularly  by  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Such 
far6t^cltbV,i^akbeeb  the  political  inffuence  6t  tbe  theories  of 
M&  fflndan;'  ih  a""  cbuntry  whei^  the'  wisdohi*  of  die  ma* 
gistbtea  u  veiy  jcMly  admir^  thaa  wldle  I  wsb  at  qiMUran- 
ti)M  in  .the  Delasrare,  on  arrivha^froni  the  Weal  MUes  at 
Philadelphia,!  saw  officers  of  th^  committee  of  Health*  graTJet^y^ 
cause  the  opening  of  the  hatchway  to  be  painted  wiUi  water 
of^e;tiiktthc  ^^^on'oir  miasma' o'f  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
Harannah  which  they  supposed  to  exist  in  our  vessel,  should 
fix  itsdif  on  a  band  of  lime  of  three  decimetres  {dioiU  ajboi) 
in  breadth.  Was  1^^  at^  aD  surprising  that  our  Spanish 
sailpts  thought  there  was'some^ing  magicaf  in  this  fhretended 
meant  gf  disixf ectioh  ? 

1.2 
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instead  of  being  frequented  with  vessels  from 
Manilla,  Guayaquil,  and  other  places  situated 
under  the  torrid  zone,  were  to  receive  vessels 
from  Chili  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America^ 
and  if  the  town  were  visited  at  the  same  time 
by  a  greater  number  of  Europeans,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  table  land,  the  bilious 
fevers  would  soon  degenerate  into  yellow  fever, 
and  the  germ  of  that  malady  would  develope 
itself  at .  Acapulco  in  a  still  more  fatal  manner 
than  at  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  the  north  winds 
cool  the  air  so  that  the  thermometer  falls  to 
IT*  centegrade^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  February,  I  have  seen  it  remain  for  whole., 
days  under  2P  f ;  while  dming  the  same  pe- 
ripdy  the  air  being  calm,  at  Acapulco  it  is  at 
38^  or  80^  J.  The  latitude  of  Acapulco  is  3* 
^rther  south  than  that  of  Vera  Cruz ;  and  the 
high  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  shdter  it  from  the 
currents  of  cold  air  which  rush  in  from  Canada 
upon  the  coast  of  Tabasco.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  remains  there  in  summer  during  the 
day  almost  continually  between  30^  and  40^  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer  §. 

I  have  observed  that  on  all  the  coasts,  the 

•  62^  of  Fahrenheit.     Traiui. 

t  69^.  8  of  Fahrenheit.    Trattsi^ 

X  82^  and  86^r  Fahrenheit.     Trant. 

f  Between  86^  and  96*.  8  of  Fahr.    TVatM. 
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temperature  of  the  sea  has  a  great  influence  on 
that  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Now  the 
heat  of  the  sea  not  only  varies  according  to  the 
latitude,  but  also  according  to  the  number  of 
shallows,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  which 
flow  from  diflerent  climates.  On  the  coast  of 
Peru,  under  the  8**  and  12^  of  south  latitude, 
I  found  the  temperature  of  the  South  Sea  at 
its  surface,  from  15"*  to  16"*  centigrades  *,  while 
out  of  the  current  which  sets  in  strongly  from 
the  straits  of  Magellan  towards  Cape  Parina, 
the  great  equinoctial  ocean  is  at  a  temperature 
of  from  25"^.  to  26  f.  Thus  the  thermometer 
fell  at  lima  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1801,  to  13"*  6'  J  and  oranges  will  hardly  grow 
there.  I  observed  also  that  the  heat  of  the  sea 
in  February,  1804,  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  was 
only  from  20^  to  22""  §,  while  at  the  shore  of 
Acapulco  I  found  it  in  March  1803,  from  28^ 
to  29®  It*  The  union  of  all  these  circumstances 
increases  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  the  western 
coast.  The  heats  are  less  interrupted  at  Aca* 
pulco  than  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  we  may  believe, 

*  BetweeB  S9^  and  Off.  Br  of  Fahr.    Tram. 

f  Pnmi77*to78*.8'cifBahr.    Tranf. 

%  56»S'ofPahr.     Trans. 

f  Fron]68<»to7R3'ofFahr.     Trant. 
I  From  S^  it'  to   84<^  S'  of  Fahr.     Trans.     See  my 
Reeueil  tPObseroaiwns  Astranomiquest  T.  L  p.  S17.  (n.  256 
and  559). 
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if  ever  the  yfUow  fevef  begii|^  to  p^ey^^  }x^ 
th^  ioi'iner  of  these  ports^  th^t  it  will  C9^ti|}^ 
duj*ins^  the  whole  year,  as  in  the  island  of  Tri- 
i^idad,  at  Saint  Luc^a,  and  Guayr^,  px^ 
in^nerever  the  meai}  tepiperatures  of  tl}^  ^ih 
ferent  months  oipi\y  vary  from  2**  to  3"*. 

In  th€|  loisv  region^  pf  Me^co,  as  well  as  i^ 
'  Eurojil^,  il^e  ^ifdd^u  suppression  of  tran£(pjratiQ|i|: 
is  ope  of  the  pri]:ici|)a|  pccasioQal  cs^uses  pf  th^ 
gastiiic  or  bilious  fevers,  especially  pf.  the 
cliplerq.  morjms  >yhjc^  is  ann<^i^nqed  by  suc|]^ 
frightiful  symptoms.  The  f  liinate  of  Acapulccj,^ 
of  which  th^  temperati^p^  is  uniform  tl^oughpi)t 
the  diffjprent  paxta  of  th^  year,  ffiyes  rise  ^  th^^ 
suppressions^  ^f  transpiration,  fi-ppc^  \^^  ^^ixs^j 
dmary^  cpolness^  which  prevail^  a  fe\y  l^ours  bej- 
fore  sui^-rise.  0^  thajt  co^lj  those  p^r^ns  ' 
who  ar.e  not  seasoned  to  tl^e  cli^f^te  rua  1|he 
g;^eatest  r^k^  w^iien  ihej  ^^J^^l^\  ^^  ^^!^\  ^S^. 
light  clothing,  or  sleep  in  the  ojaifa  aif.  At 
Ciimana^  ^^  ^^  othetparts  pf  e^uipoQtial  Ame-: 
rica,the  temperature  of  the  air  on^  diminishes 
toward^  sunrrise  1*  or  2*^  cen^i^ra^ ;  by  4ay  ^e 

•  From  S^  6  to  5«.  4  of  Fabr.  Trans.  The  dif- 
ferences o£  meai^  t0$alf%r$tDixXf^  iMtirfi^n  tha  hottest  and 
coldest  montb%  are.  in  Sir<i4«P,  «n4<^.  tiiA  ^  50'  of 
latitude,  28*.  5 ;  in  GreniMi»y>  und^  d|ii  M  St.  qflatitudey 
23^  2  ;  in  ^mf^,  ^xp^x  tfre  49^  S»  of  MtU^p,  31^  4 ; 
i^lt%^  miJiiLdie  4,V..44'  qSla|jtu4«^  ^.6;  ap4i».8oyth 
^n^en^  uB^e)Ltlie  Itf. ^  ^O^f^ltofle  «,  V^  99^,myf,<^mh 
parative  tables  in  the  additions  to  Thonuovf^  CH^jilii^ 
(Translation  of  M.  Riibult)  T.  L  p.  106. 
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lliferittr<Mttei«f  is  kt  28^  ttr  %!^,  ai^  by  iiig^  at 
99'M'94'*;  Mit  i&t  AeapVdtb  I  fbuhd  ^6  heat 
«f  *i^  Itif  by  day  Hd'  o*  9(r^  dturitig  thi6  nigbt 
is  k(*^  ait  W,  and  fMm  thfi^e  b^fcteck  in  th^ 
ttMtffiingr,  to  8uii-Hs&  it  suddenly  9d\\  to  11^  or 
t8*i  l^hiS  fehange  Itiakcli  itife  Stroii^st  iinprfer- 
Sioil  ott  fhe  Wgahs.  No  ^hete  uridef  th6 
ttbpiti  ditf  I  dTet  feel  so  gteal  a  fcoblbess  duritig 
tht  lattef  Hdf  df  tile  nighi  It  Was  like  pditoiti^ 
Mddetiiy  fi'oita  stithmey  t6  sliltiinin ;  and  the, 
Mn  Wa»  bafdiy  Hseli  wheh  we  b^gail  agdln  to 
tbrnj^^  (ffihe  Bclat.  In  a  eliinate  wbet*^  the 
h^aih  ]fyritidipdlly  dej^ndk  oh  the  fhhctldtis  ct 
flfesldn,  Md  Whei'^  the  Of^hs  a^^  atfeci^d  t^ith 
tb^  stMlIeM;  chaftgds  of  tempeiratcrre^  acOT>litig 
df  tfie  ah*  to  A^  eitenrf  df  l&  ot!  l2'  dccjisioiid 
stt^y^reSBiod  of  ti^hi^iratidh  V^  dsUige^oti^  id 
ISbftif^&ntf  tiot  teirsdfned  to-the  (^^ihat^l 

rthas  been  iol^ly  uffiMied  thai  tfacT  imiid 
tt^vet  pfey/Aled  iA  any*  part  of  the  itonthenk 
hMtA^ete,  titid  fhe  dstusef  of  thi^  phenoinenoU 
iMis  heen  attfibdted  €6  tlte  cold  l^eliev^d  io  b^ 

*  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Guayaqud'  keeps  to 
vteOottiilf'  bet#eeft'  29^  aocka  SSr  ^Hitigmidkf  itktt  iki.€  iiAui* 
Hants  eam^liiwtf  oiU  wh^*  tke  fhfliinoiiiater  suddenly 
ftBs  t9*9a«  er  M^  Ibete^pheaomettfyav^  very  reinarkahle 
mjiphjpnolqgiQal  point  of  view;  and  tkey  |rove^  that  the 
excitability  of  the  organs  is  increased  by  the  uniformityt 
and  continued  action  othMh^  sHmulm. 
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peculiar  to  that  hemisphere.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  shew  in  another  place  how  much  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  countries  situated 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  temperate  part  of  South 
America  has  the  climate  of  a  peninsula  which 
narrows  towards  the  south;  and  the  summers 
are  not  so  hot  there,  and  the  winters  not  so  rude 
as  in  those  .countries  which  under  the  same 
latitude,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  widen  to- 
wards the  north*  The  mean  temperature  of 
Buenos  Ayres  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  influence  of  the  ice,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which  is  undoubtedly  greater  at  the 
south,  than  at  the  north  pole,  is  hardly  felt 
below  the  48*  of  south  latitude.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  yellow  fever  in  fact, 
first  raged  at  Olinda  in  Brazil,  ii^  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of 
Europeans.  The  same  disease  prevailed  at 
Guayaquil  iu  1740,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  at  Monte  Video,  a  port  in 
other  respects  so  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate. 

l^or  fifty  years  back,  Uie  vomito  has  never 
appeared  on  any  point  of  the  coast  of  .the 
South  Sea  with  •  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Panama.     In  this^port  as  well  as  atthe  Callao* 

♦  Leblond^  Observations  siir  Id  Jtevrejauncyp.  204-. 
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the  beginning  of  the  great  epidemics  is  most 
frequently  marked  by  the  arrival  of  some 
vessels  from  Chili;  not  because  that  country 
which  is  (me  of  the  healthiest  and  happiest  of 
the  earth  can  transmit  a  disease  which  does 
not  exist  theipe,  but  because  its  inhabitants 
transplanted  into  the  torrid  zone,  experience 
with  the  same  violence  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  the  fatal  effects  of  an  air  excessively 
warm  and  vitiated  from  a  mixture  of  putrid 
emanations.  The  town  of  Panama  is  situated 
on  an  arid  tongue  of  land  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  the  tide  when  it  falls  leaves,  exposed 
for  a  great  way  into  the  bay  a  large  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  fricus,  nlvse,  and 
medusae  These  heaps  of  marine  plante 
and  gelatinous  moUusci  remain  on  the 
shore  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
air  is  infected  by  the  decomposition  of  so 
many  organic  substances;  and  miasmata 
of  very  little,  influence  on  the  organs 
of ,  :  the  natives,  have  a  powerful,  effect 
on  kidividuak  born  in  the  cold  regions. of 
Europe,  or  in  those  of  the  two  Ameripas.  Tt# 
causes  of.  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  are  .v^ny 
different  on  the  two  coasts  of  the  Isthnrais}. 
At  Panama,  where  the  vanUtQ  .is  .  €|nden^<^ 
and  where. the  tides  are  very  strong,  the  shqr^ 
is    considered  as  the   origin  of  the    infeQtiqn. 
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jU.Forto^BcHa  ivben  wanittMit  biHou  letB«ii» 
pwmily  and  ivlttre  the  tides  aM  iieareiBAy  Mim^ 
Uc^  the  potrid  emanalwnB  spying*  flrom  Uife 
vei^  itnrmgth  of  the  Tsg^etatioii.  A  fsw  yean 
afO)  tka  iGnreflte  wikich  eover  the  iMterioit  ef  the 
fethnm%  extended  ta  the  yerf  gatea  ^  the 
tovAr  aned  the  moakies  eateredt  the  gnrdtm-  ef 
Foptti^BttUo  k  handi>for  the)  frait.  Thv  tfolo^ 
Itfity  af  the  air  hag  considNmd^ly  incMaMd^ 
fiinea  the  g^emar  Dim  Tiomte  EaufNtran,  aft 
enlightaaed  adaiiniatrater;  gaire  andeM^  for 
eleanng  away  the  woodin  the  nrighbatuAiaad. 
The  pwitiaii  ef  Veya  CSraa  beaia  more  aMa-> 
logy^  tatkfltt  of  IhuiaMa  and  CaMfaagaMarthaa 
ta  Poffto-Belto  and  Onoaw  The  folMto  whiidi 
0vmm  tha  eastem  slopa  ot  the  CoitJHMam^ 
hardly  extend  to  tha^  h»m  of  t- Btiecra^  whera 
n  less  dense  i/aaod  eommenoesr  eoiipesed  af 
MiaMosa^  Chviiigairay  Yarroftia^  aad  Gnppwm 
B»afniii>  whiwh  progremvely'  dKaappeam  «t 
ihpe  er  sivleagoes  diMaaoafroifl-  the  se»eo«rti; 
Vha  eDn^kmrs*  of  Yen  €nia  aM  frtghtfotty 
arid  QiP  arvinng  by  thcf  Xdlafa^  roa^  w« 
fhd  nea#  Jb  AtUtp^,  »  fe^  eeeaa  trees^  i9ili<dl 
tfttameat  the  gafdtes'eftha«TiUag«;  and  they 
aM  tia  lasl  great  tk^es  to"  he  dlsaiverediii^dia 
desefK!  Vhe^  exeemite  heat'  nHMeht  jMiMirys  at 
Tlop9  GMz  iir  ih^n^eaaedrby'thefaineeks  o^ttiavMig 
smdH'  ftn^an&sy  formed'  by  the  iinpetuoeiQr  of 
the  north  winds,  and  which  surround  the  town 
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^n  tl^e  8oat)i  and  south  we4  sifle,  Tb^W 
hj)lock$(  whiph  are  pf  a  conical  form  ris^  (<|  thi^ 
hqght  of  a^^ont  15  metres* ;  and  ^pmg  ^jifo^y 
heated  in  proportion  to  their  m^j^^ey  pr^^ 
serve  during  flight  tl^e  tempefiiitQre  Yf}^fh  tha|( 
^aye  acquired  dorii^g  t)ie  ^f^y.  FrftfR  ^  pi'P* 
gressive  accumulation  of  heat  th^  P^ul^S^die 
uerEnqmeter  nlanged  into  tl^^  8a94  V^  tbf 
niontl^of  July,  rispptp  ^  ^  ^f  whik  the 
^am^  instrufnent  in  the  open  ^\x  ^^d  w  ^^ 
^hs4e  keepi;  at  SCTJ-  Tlie  ^e^^^d?  ffifiy  l» 
considered  %s  so  many  cHrei^  b^  w^Hph  tUl^ 
^bient  air  ^  Ideated ;  tliey  j\o^  eff^yf  4Ct,  ffc^ji 
radiating  calpric  ^n  eyei^  se^s^,;  W.  ^1^  fipom 
th^i^  preventing  by  tfeeiir  hei«g  girwi|wl 
tpgether;^  a  free  circulatip^  of  ^ix*  ^b^  sf|||^ 
cause  wjuchgivei?  rise  tp  thfiw  e^^il;^  deftix\}^ 
thj^mf  and  tHj^  hillocks  change  l^hair  plac^ 
every  year,^  aa^  may  be  ro^9rkei4  ^^dfiXi^  jf^ 
that  j^art  pf  the  desert;  Qaljied  ^e^tmw,  cfe  ^O^^ 
lina^^  Megfing^  ^l  Cmfky^  and  Y^t^^jT^ioff^ 

!^ut  unfortunately  for  thoisa  of  tjiie  iphabttftutft 
pf  Vera  Crc^  virhp  ate  i^ipt  seaspi^  tq  t)lft 
climate,  tl^e  s^^y  plains  by  iK^P^Ik  ^  ^W^ 
is  surromid^d,  far  fron|i  being  eqtirel}^  ^^  W^ 
intersected^  with  marshy  grpund9  iin  HHhicti  tjf/n 
r«^^  ^atef   virhieh  filtifatf;s  1;hroi)gh  ij/ifi,  d<priV^ 

*A9§te^     Ttans. 
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is  collected.  These  reservoirs  of  muddy  and 
stagnant  water  are  considered  by  M.  M. 
Oomoto,  Ximenez,  Mocino  and  other  intelli- 
gent physicians  who  have  examined  before  me 
the  causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  Vera  Cruz, 
as  so  many  sources  of  infection.  I  shall  not 
name  here  the  marshes  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cienega  Boticariay  behind  the  powder  ma- 
gazine, the  Laguna  de  la  Hormiga^  the  Espar- 
tal,  the  Cienega  de  Arjonaj  and  the  marsh  of 
la  Temhladera  situated  between  the  road  of 
Hehenton  and  the  Callefones  de  Aguas-largcLS. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hillocks  we  find  only  small 
shrubs  of  croton  and  desmanthus,  the  euphorbia 
tithymaloides,  the  capraoia  hifloraj  the  jatropha 
with  cotton-tree  leaves,  and  ipomoca  of  which 
the  stalK  and  flowers  hardly  rise  above  the 
arid  sand  which  they  cover.  Wherever  this 
sand  is  bathed  by  the  water  of  the  marshes 
which  overflow  in  the  rainy  season,  the  vege- 
tation becomes  more  vigorous.  The  rhizophora 
mangle,  the  coccoloba,  pothos,  arum,  and  other 
plants,  which  vegetate  in  a  humid  soil  charged 
with  saline  particles,  form  scattered  thickets* 
These  low  and  marshy  places  are  the  more  to 
be  feared  as  they  are  not  constantly  covered 
with  water.  A  bed  of  dead  leaves  mixed  with 
fruits,  roots,  larvee  of  aquatic  insects,  and 
other  cbllectioiis  of  animal  matter,  enter  into 
fermentation,   in    proportion    as  they    become 
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heated  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  ran.  In 
another  place  I  shall  mention  the  experiments 
made  by  me  while  I  staid  at  Comana,  on  the 
action  of  the  roots  of  the  mangle  on  the  am- 
bient air,  so  long  as  they  remain  slightly 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  light ;  and  these 
experiments  will  clear  up  in  some  degree  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  antiently  observed  in 
both  Indies,  that  of  all  the  places  where  the 
manchineel  and  the  mangle  vegetate  with 
vigour,  the  most  unhealthy  are  those  where 
the  roots  of  those  trees  are  not  constantly 
covered  with  water.  The  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  matter  is  in  general  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  under  the  tropics,  as  the  number  of 
astringent  plants  is  very  considereble  there, 
and  as  these  plants  contain  in  their  b^k  and , 
roots  much  animal  matter  combined  with 
tan*. 

If  there  are  undoubted  existing  causes  of 
the  insalubrity  of  the  air  in  the  soil  which  sur- 
rounds Vera  Cruz,  it  cannot  however,  be; 
denied  that  there  are  others  within  the  very 
town  itself.  The  population  of  Vera  Cruz  is 
too  great  for  the  small  extent  of  ground  which 
tiw  city  occupies.  Sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants are  confined  within  a  space  of  500,000 

*  Vauqaelji,   on   the   tan   of  gelatine'  and   albiiininau 
Annates  du  Muuum^  T.  xr.  p.  77. 
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^^r^  meit^i/^;  lor  "VWa  Craz  fthmi^a  tetfii- 
v^Hfm  M  HAMk  <b^  ftSivA  1^  n6t  eet)  itf^^. 

tfiMMMng  tfr6  lo^i^  trrAettf  the  niuiA>ei^  6]^ 
plJMAtul  rnhmSfti^'  tftb  isaiiti^  a!|^]ASLrtifi6iW  isT 
Vttty  edB^efaWfe.  Tfte  Mre^ttf  atfe  l^rdl&d', 
sfraig%t,  tiy^  Ito^itt  in  a  Arediioii  fV(M'  ftfe" 
iM^  -»€M  tty  flib  sbtrtli  ea»t,  atid  ihB  ^oMef 
of  cVossr  fftreel^frott  ^dttth  west  tf6  ntnrth  edift; 
bttV  ite  th«  txrtm  i)i  mn^niMited  With  a  %h  Watt, 
th^rt  is^  little  or  no  ciifculatibii^  of  ail*.  T&*' 
bMezki:  WH«iiH  Mbws  fdebly  chtt'ifhg  ^n^mdt  ft^oift^ 
tlite  MdOik  east  and'  «»!^  ^oudk  tiO^,  is  Mty  i^Yif 
oil  tfte  ti^Wac^  of  the  Hbo^e^;  arid  tke  ihhtfbi-' 
t»ti£8^  vfh6i£L  mtie  ri»i%h  #ihd^fr^(|t[ently  preVeti]^ 
id'  WiiAet'  froni  ci^fiitirig  t!he  i^eets,  bi-^a^^' 
nbthiBg  iil^  the  hot  ^easoh  fotli^  a  stagnant  ix^Hi 
burning  air. 

Tlte  strangfert*  wtib'  Iteqti^nt  V6i%  Criiz 
hJrt^gjrtdfly  ^agg^atedt  the  dirtiileitf  of  t\kt 
inhabitants.  For  some  time  die  pcflicd  IMft' 
aitttL  itteaMres*  for  the  preservation  of  tHi^ 
iMubrtty  of  the  air;  and  Verii  Crriz*  i^  at 
pM»ent  not  8t>  ditty  as  xtlany  of  thb  tdlsrUs  df 

^  5,S61»988  square  feet.    Tram. 

f  Thome  bi  the  American  Med.  Rep^s.  T.  xxx.  p.  46. 
J^uxuriaga  de  la  cakniura  Inliosa^  T.  i.  p.  6S.  (Tranalalbn 
Of  the  i^k  of  B^jasfia  Bteb^  enffeheiT  wiA'  tb^  obser* 
nations  of  M.  Luzuriaga.) 
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t|i6  «<Mitb  €)£  Swope  i  but  aa  it  is  Irccuoeuted 
%  t]iO(mnd»  oil  £iUK)|peaBs  not  saasw^  to  the 
clin^ite^  axuL  situated  vtades  a  bwmog  ukfr 
and  gqrr^iiMUdi  by  small  marches  from  whose 
^mafiatioaa  tha  aw  is  infuGted^.  th@  fotaLefiBscts 
of  the  ^d#mic9  wiU  aot  diminish'  till  tha^ 
polii^.shadl  have  aontiAtted  to  display  its  actin 
Titu  ta  a.  Ipu^  saocession  of  yeiurs. 

An  intipMte  collection  is  ohseFved  on.  tha 
comft  of  Meniao  between  the  march  of  diseaeei^ 
a^il  tV  niafiiUia^  of  the.  tempei:9iai%  of  tha. 
i^oq^hera.  Two  seasons  ajseonl)^  kfufwn  at^ 
Ydya  Cnpoy  thut  of  the  tempef^ts  of  the  AmiSk> 
(las  Nartes)  from  the  autuviaal' tcr  ^e  sprinn^ 
e^iMipx^  en4  that  of  the  bree:^^a  or  sovth 
wnda  (brims)  which  blow  with  GonaideraUe 
tegullNrity  b^ween  Marcii*  and  September»« 
Xhe*  indnth  of  Jqnuaoj^  is  the  ciold^st  iA  tha^ 
year^  beeawie  it  is  £iitiiest  from  the  t^v^aoj^mpd^r 
i^^  whii^h'  the  sun  passes  thmughtJIle  aenkh.o^ 
Yeva  Gras^.  I^  vawito  genemDyr  be9)B% 
fmt  tt'  rag^  in  that^  Urnui  wfaea  thie  aeiena^ 
temiiefataDer  of ^  dla  months  reabhes  ^4)^  iiS-  tb^ 
qwtigrade  thc^'mMoetert  •  ia  Beoimhei)^ .  lai^. 
qfaffy>;  wd  Febtmary  die«  heat.  rcMaini'  h4ew> 
thiSi  limits  and.,  acoosduigly*  it  seldom  \Mcpptm 
thttt.  th0  yella(w^  ferer  doea  not  eatirelfi  dbap^- 

'         *  The  16th  ofMiyatid  27th  of  July, 
t  JS^a^nhr'    Trans. 
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pear  in  that  season  ivhen  a  very  sensible  cold 
is  frequently  felt.     The  strong  heats  begin' in 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  epidemical  scbnrge' 
begits  at  the  same  time.     Although  Miiy  is* 
warmer    than   September    and  October,  it   is" 
however,  in  the  two  last  months  that  the  Vo^ito 
commits    the  greatest  ravages;    for   iri*  every' 
epidemic  it  requires  a  certain  time  before  the' 
germ  of  the    disease   is   developed    in   all-  its 
energy;    and   the  rains  which  last    froiA  the* 
month  of  June  to  the  month  of  September  have^ 
an  undoubted  influence  also  on  theprod^l^idnf- 
of   the    miasmata   which    are    ft>rmed    iii  '%hS 
ehvirons  of  Vera  Cruz.  .         v     j 

The    entry   And   termination   of    the   ^frftty  • 
season  are  dreaded  the  most  under  the  'trApifis,- 
because  an  excessive  humidity  arrests   aihlOl^^ 
as  much    as  a  gi'eat  drought  the  progress  of 
putrefaction  of  the  vegetable   and  animal  ^iib^; 
stances  which  are  accumulated  in  marshy  «itua* 
Cions.     More  than    1870   millimetres    olT  taiii 
water^  fall   annually  at  Vera   Cruz ;    aii    in 
the  month  of  July,   1803,   alone,  an  accurate 
observer,  M.  Costanzo,  colonel  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  collected  more  than  38iO  millimetrest, 
which  is  only  one  tfaii*d  less  than  the  quantity' 
which  falls  at  London  during  the  whole  year. 

♦  730.  6  inches.    Tram. 
tl4*^  9  inches.    Tram^ 
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To.  the  evuporatkw  of  tfaifs  rain  water  we 
Hiiisfc  account  fw  tb(e  caloric  not  being  jjMvp 
accumnlaited  in  jtbe  ftir  at  the  seccwd  than  at 
the  ftn*  paMage  of  the  swi  through  the  zenith 
of  Vera  Cni2»  The  Enropews  who  dread 
fidliag  yiatinu»  to  the  wmHtOf.  consider  those 
yeani-  as  veij  fortonete  in  which  the  north 
wind.  continafiB  to  blow  with  yidence  till  the 
oMith  of  March^  and  when  it  begins  to  be. 
,  felt  in  the  month  of  8qptenibe.r.  To  ascertain 
the  infliunee  of  temperature  <m  the  progress 
ol  the  yettow  ieyeit^  I  examined  carefully 
daring  my  stay  at,  Vera  CivZf  tables  of  more 
than  2lfiO0  obserrations  which  Hon  Bernardo 
de  Orta,  captain  of  the  port,  made  there  during 
the  fourteen  years  preceding  1803.  The 
thermonetefB  of  tibat  indefatigaible  observer 
were  compared  with  those  used  by  «ie  m 
the  course  of  my  expecBtioD. 

In  the  fcJilowing  table  I  exhibit  the  mean 
tattpstatufe  of  the  months  deduced  from  the 
metearakfiea]:  tdJilesof  M.  Otta;  aad  I  fattve 
added  the  number  of  patients  wh»  diied  of  1^ 
yellow  fever  in  1803  at  the  hospital  of  Saint 
Sebastian.  I  could  have  wished  to  know  the 
state  of  the  other  hospitals,  and  especially  that  of 
the  monks  of  San  Juan  de  Dias.  The  task 
which  I  have  merely  sketched  will  be  finished 
at  some  future  time  by^  some  of  the  intelligent 
persons    who   reside  in   Vera   Cruz.    I   have 

vox..  IV.  M 
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merely  indicated  the  ihditiduals  of  whom  Ae 
nature  of  the  disease  was  in  no  respect  doubt- 
All  on  furbount  of  the  frequent  vomiting'  of 
black  matter.  As  in  1803  'the  conconrae  of 
strangers  was  uniform  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  year,  the<  number  of  patients  mffi«^ 
ciently  indicates  thie  pri^ess  of  the  vannto* 
The  same*  table  cV^ntains-ithe  variations  of  the 
climates  of  Mekico  afidParia^,  of  which  the 
niean  temperature  forms  a  singular  contrast;  to 
that  of  ^  the  eastern  coast  of  Ncmt  Spain.  -  At 
Rome^  Naples^  Cadi:^  Seville,  and  Malaga, 
the  mean  heat  bf  the  month  of  Angustrenpeieds 
24%  and  consequently  differs  very .  litUe  front 
the  heat  of  Vera  Cruz.     ■ 

'  *  The  mean  temperature  of  Mexico  is  founded  ou  the 
observations  of  M.  Alzate.  fObservacianes  meteorokgicas 
de  lo$  uUimos  nueoe  meses  del  aho  1769y  Mexico  moj.  Ab 
observations  made  in  the  city  of  Paris  indicate  a  tempe- 
rature somewhat  higher  than  corresponds  to  the  ladtode 
of  48<^  50',  we  have  preferred  the  numbers  of  the  cdendrier 
de  Montmorency^  calculated  by  M.  Cotte  for  the  yesors- 1765*--' 
1806.    ( Journal dcPh}fH^\%0&,  ^.^2). 
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Meteorological  and  nosological  table  of  Vera  Cruz 
(lat,  19**  11'  52")  centigrade  thermometer. 


Division 
of  the 
Year. 


I  — 

^     Peb. 

I- 

March 


2««.  6 


April 


May 


27^  6 


"I    June 


ir— 


AagQstiST^.  6 


|3 

^        Sept 


Oct. 


•J      Not. 


,1 


Dec.     21 


Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 
tare  at 
Vera 
Cruz. 


Progress  of  th< 
Vooiito,  (state 
'jf  the  hospital 
of  Saint  Sebas- 
tian. ) 


En- 
trief. 


210.  17 


23*.  3      19 


25«.  7 


27*.  5 


270.  5 


27*.  4 


260.  2 


24«.  0 


20 


73 


49 


51 


94 


68 


29 


Deaths. 


At  Oaayra,  at  Cama- 
oa  on  the  parallel  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  east- 
ern West  India  Islands, 
and  Wherever  the  north 
wind  does  not  blow,  the 
mean  temperature  of 
the  month  of  January 
is  never  under  25o. 


Sometimes  the  North 
Wind  still  blows. 


U 


First  passage  of  the 
Sun  over  the  Zenith  of 
Vera  Cruz. 


11 


16 


Remarks. 


•a  a  fl  OS 


Beginning  of  the  rai- 
ay  season. 


Second  passage  of  the 
Sun  over  the  Zenith  of 
Vera  Cruz. 


Mean  temperature  of 
the  month  of  August  at 
Rome  26<>  and  at  Upna! 
15».  6. 


End  of  the  rainy  sea 
son. 


Sometimes  the  North 
Wind  blows  alternately 
with  the  Breezes. 


These  two  months  are 
so  dry  that  in  1803  the 
quantity  of  rain  never 
rose  to  14  millimetres, 
while  00  the  18th  of 
August  and  15tb  of  Sep- 
tember  more  than  70 
millimetres  fell  in  24 
hours. 


Mean  Temperature 


At  Mexico.  At  Pa- 
ris. 


I80.  6 


18.     8 


16-.  9 


170 


17- 


15^    8 


]6«.   4 


14a.   4 


13».  7 


1*.  2 
40.  3 


80.   0 


100.  5 


140.  1 


180.  0 


190.  4 


200.    2 


I60.  4 


120.  0 


60,  5 


3*  8. 


The  meaji  temperatore  of  Vera  Cruz  is  25^.  4  that 
«f  Mexico  17%  and  that  of  Paris  11^  ». 

M  2 
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I  should  have  added  to  this  table,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  thermometer  at  Philadelphia^  and 
the  number  of  individuals  who  died  there  of  the 
yellow  fever  each  month,  if  I  could  have  pro- 
cured observations  sufficient  to  give  the  mean 
temperature   of    the    different  months  of  the 
year    1803.       In   template    climates,    results 
drawn  from    the  greatest    and    smallest    ele- 
vations of  the  thermometer  at  certain  periods 
give  us  no'  information  respecting   the   mean 
temperature.     This  very  simple  and  very  eld 
observation  appears  to  have  escaped  a   great 
number  of  the  Physicians  who  entered  upon 
the  discussion    of  the   question,    whether  th« 
last    epidemical  diseases  of   Spain   were    oc- 
casioned by  heats  which  might  be    considered 
as  extraordinary  in  the  South  of  Europe.    It 
has    been    affirmed  in  many  works,  that  the 
year   1790  was  two  degrees  hotter  than  the 
years   1790  and  1800,  because  in  the  two  last 
years,   the  thennometer  <mly  rose  at  CmAiz  to 
28^  and  30*.  6»  while    in  1790  it  rose  to82*t- 
The  excellent   no^eteorological  observations  of 
the  Chevalier  Chacon,  published  by  M.  Are- 
jula,     will  throw    the    greatest  light  on    this 
important  matter,   if  we  take  the  trouble  of 
deducing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months 

•  82^  4  and  860. 2  of  Fahr.  7Vtfn«. 
t  8d*,6ofFahr.  TVam. 
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from  it.  Medicine  can  only  be  aided  by  na- 
taral  philosophy,  when  we  adopt  accurate 
method?  for  examining  the  inflnences  of  healp 
humidity,  and  the  electrical  tension  of  the 
air^  on  the  progess  of  diseases. 

We  have  traced  the  progress  which  the 
yellow  fever  of  Vera  Cruz  generally  follows; 
and  we  have  seen,  that  on  an  average  the 
epidemic  ceases  to  rage,  when,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  n<N*th  winds,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  months  falls  below  24"^. 
The  phenomena  of  life  are  no  doubt  subject 
to  immutable  laws;  but  we  know  so  little  of 
the  whole  of  the  conditions  under  which  disease 
is  introduced  into  the  Amotions  of  the  organs, 
that  the  patibological  phenomena  appear  to 
exhibit  to  us  in  tiieir  succession  the  strang- 
est irregularities.  When  the  voiyuto  com- 
mences to  rage  at  Yera  Craz  during  sum- 
mer with  great  violence,  we  see  it  prevail 
during  the  whole  wint»;  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature  then  diminishes  the  disease,  but 
does  not  entirely  extinguish  itf*  The  year 
1803,  in  which  the  mortality  was  vejry 
small,  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  sort. 

•  75<'orFalir.  Tram. 
'  t  The  fediog  of  heat,aiid  the  influence  of  temperaiurt 
on  the  organ8»  depending  on  the  degree  of  habitua/ exci* 
fationf  the  same  air  which  passes  at  Vera  Cruz  for  cold, 
may,  under  the  tempenitis  sons,  Aii^oar  Khe  developemeni 
•fan  epidemic. 
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We  see  from  the  table  which  I  have  already 
given,  that  every  month  there  were  some 
individuals  attacked  by  the  vatnito;  but  that 
during  the  winter  of  1803,  Vera  Cruz  was 
still  suffering  from  the  epidemic,  which  du- 
ring the  preceding  summer  had  burst  forth 
with  such  extraordinary  force.  The  varnito 
not  having  been  very  frequent  during  the 
summer  of  1803,  ceased  altogether  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1804.  When  M. 
Bonpland  and  myself  descended  in  the  last 
days  of  the  month  of  February,  from  Xalapa 
to  Vera  Cruz,  the  town  contained  no  person 
under  the  yellow  fever  and  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, in  a  season  when  the  north  wind 
still  blew  with  impetuosity,  and  when  the 
thermometer  never  rose  to  19***,  we  were 
conducted  by  M.  Commoto  to  the  hospital  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  to  the  bed  side  of  a  dying 
man,  a  very  swarthy  Mexico  mestizo,  who 
was  a  muleteer,  and  came  from  the  taUe 
land  of  Perotc,  and  who  had  been  attacked 
l^y  the  vomita  in  crossing  the  plain  which 
separates  la  Antigua  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Fortunately  these  cases  in  which  the  dis* 
ease  is  sporadical  is  in  winter  exceedingly 
rare;  and  a  true  epidemic  never  developes 
itself  at  Verai  Cruz,    but   when  the   heats  of 

.•66*ofFahy,.  Trans. 
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rammer  begin  to  be  felt,  and  when  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rises  above  24^  The  same 
progress  of  the  yellow  fever  is  observable  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Carey  has  no  doubt 
observed*,  that  the  weeks  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer was  highest  at  Philadelphia,  were 
not  always  those,  in  which  the  mortality  was 
the  greatest ;  but  this  observation  merely  proves, 
that  the  effects  of  the  temperature  and  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  production 
of  miasmata,  and  on  the  state  of  irritability 
of  the  organs,  are  not  always  instantaneoils.  I 
am  far  from  considering  an  extreme  heat  as 
the  only  and  true  cause  of  the  vomito;  but 
how  can  it  be  denied,  that  there  exists  in 
places  where  the  disease  is  endemical,  an  in- 
timate connection  between  the  state  of  the^ 
atmosphere  and  the  progi'ess  of  the  disease? 
It  is  incontestible  that  the  vamito  is  not 
contagious  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  most  countries, 
the  conmion  people  consider  many  diseases  as 
cont^ious,  which  are  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter; but  no  popular  opinion  in  Mexico  has 
ever  interdicted  the  stranger  not  seasoned  to 
the  climate,  from  approaching  the  beds  of 
those  attacked  by  the  vamito.  No  fact  can 
be  cited  to  render  it  probable  that  the  imme- 

1794.  p.  98. 
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dlate  contaet  mr  breath  of  the  dyin^  person,  is 
dttiigerous  to  those  not  seasoned  to  the  climate, 
trho  may  attend  on  the  patient.  On  the  con* 
tinent  of  equinoctial  America,  the  yellow  fe- 
ver is  not  more  contagious,  than  the  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  Europe. 

According  to  the  information  which  I  ob- 
tained dming  a  long  stay  in  America,  and 
from  the  observations  of  M.  M.  Mackitrick, 
Walker,,  Jftush,  Talentm,  Miller,  and  almost 
alt  the  physicians  who  have  practised  both  in  the 
West  India  Islandfr,  and  the  United  States, 
I  am  inclined  to  belime  that  this  disease  is 
not  contagions  in  its  nature,  either  under  the 
temperate  zone^;  or  in  the  equinoctial  regions 
of  the  New  Continent.  1  say  from  its  nature  j 
for  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  analogy  which 
other  pathological  phenomena  exhibit^  that  a 
malady  not  essentially  contagious,  may,  under 
a  certain  influence  of  climate  and  seasons, 
by  the  accumulation  of  patients,  and  from 
their  individual-  disposition,  assume  a  new  cha- 
racter. It  appears  that  the  exceptions,  which 
are  infinitely  rare  under  the  torrid  zonef ,  are 

•  See  two  excellent  mefioirs  of  Mr.  StuUim  Ffirthf  «f 
New  Jersey^  and  Mr.  Edward  MUler,  of  New  York,  on 
the  non  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
United    States. 

t  Fiedler t  Mber  das  geibe  Fteier  nach^enen  BeoSacHt^ 
ungen^  p.  1  S7—Pugn€t,  p.  893. 
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flwre  partioobrly  to  be  foundi  under  the 
tonperate  zone.  In  ^fmin,  where  in  1800 
BMre  tim  47,00(^  and  in  1804  more  timn 
64,000  individaals  feU  victimi  to  the  yettow 
ferer^  '^  this  dbeage  was  lioirtagioasr  bnt  otJif 
**  m  tbode  places  where  it  committed  ite  n»- 
^  THges;  for  it  has  been  pored  by  AuMeMOS 
^<  facts,  and  particularly  from  obsnirflitioa 
tf  made  at  Malagra,  Alicaut^,.  and  Caftftagvno^ 
^^  that  affected  persons  did  not  comnraaicate 
**  the  disease  in  the  TiUagM  to  which  they 
**  retired,  although  the  climate  was  the  mmt 
**  there  as  that  of  tiie  contagious  towns.*'  ThAi 
opinion  is  the  ves«dt  of  the  observations  of 
the  enlightened  eimimissiont  >^^^^  ^7  ^^ 
French  government  into  Spain,  in  1800,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  liie  developemmit 
of  tile  epidemic. 

When   we    successively  turn    our  eyes   to 

*  BaOjf,  OpittioH  sur  la  ContagUn  de  lajleore  jmmep.  18lO^ 
p.  40. 

f  M.  M.  DUmeril,  Ba%,  and  tTysten.  It  is  not  either 
in  any  vaj  aseertttned  that  the  jAcm  terftr  wat  intfo^ 
dnecd  inta  S^n  by  the  Jupiter  pohcra  teom  Vem 
Cru2»  or  the  Dauphin  Corvette  built  at  Baltimore,  in 
which  Don  Pablo  Valientei  the  intendant  of  the  Hanuuiab, 
and  Don  Jo0ef  Caro»  the  phyeiciady  were  embarked. 
{Arejtda,  p.  251.)  Three  distinguished  physicians  of  Cadtt, 
M.  M.  Ammellery  Dekm,  and  Gronzdes^  beliere  that  tbe 
yellow  fever  developed  itself  spontaneously  in  Spain:  a 
disease  may  be  contagitmr,  without  beii^  imported. 
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the  equinoctial  regions  of  Ameriofty  to  the 
United  Staten,  and  to  those  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  yellow  fever  has  exercised  its^  ra- 
vages, we  see,  that  notwithstanding  the  equa^ 
lity  of  temperature  which  prevails  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  under  zones  very 
remote  from  one  another,  the  malady  assumes 
a  di£ferent  appearance.  Between  the  tro- 
pics its  uncontagious  character  is  almost 
muversally  acknowledged.  In  the  United 
States  this  character  has  been  warmly 
contested  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Philadelphia^  as  well  as 
by  M.  Hil  Wistar,  Blane,  Cathral,  and 
other  distinguished  physicians.  At  last,  ad- 
vancing north-eastwards  to  Spain,  we  find 
the  yellow  fever  undoubtedly  cont^ous,  as 
is  proved  by  the  examples  of  persons  who 
preserved  themselves  by  shutting  themselves 
up,  although  they  were  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  disease. 

The  farm  of  FEncero  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  I 
found  to  be  028^  metres,  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  is  the  superior  limit  of  the  vamUo. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  Mexican 
oaks  descend  no  farther  than  that  place,  being 
unable  to  vegetate  in  a  heat  sufficient  to  de- 
velope  the  germ  of  the  yellow  fever.      Indivi- 

•  d(M3  f(M.    Tram. 
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duals  bom  and  brought  up  at  Vera  Cruz,  are 
hot  subject  to  this  disease ;   and  it  is  the  same 
with    the   inhabitants    of    the  Havanah,  who 
do    not    quit  their    country;  but  it  happeui 
that  merchants,  bom  in  the  island  of    Cuba, 
and  who  have   inhabited  it  for  a  great  num- 
ber of   years,   are  attacked  with   the   vamito 
prietOf  when  their  afiairs  oblige  them  to  visit 
the  port  of  Vera    Crqz  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  the  epidemic  is 
at  its  height.     In  the  same  manner   Spanish 
Mexicans,    natives   of   Vera  Cruz,  have  been 
seen  to  fall    victims  to  the  vomito  at  Havar 
nah,  Jamaica,   or  the  United  States.      These 
facts  are  no  doubt  very  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  them  with  respect  to  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  irritability  of   the  organs  ex* 
hibits.       Notwithstanding    the    great   analogy 
which  the   climate    of    Vera    Cruz    bears   to 
that  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Mexican  coast,  insensible  to  the  miasmata 
of  the  air  of  his  native  country,    falls    under 
the    exciting    and    pathogenical  causes  which 
act  on  him  at  Jamaica  and  the  Havanah.    It 
is  probable  that  under  the  same  parallel,  the 
gaseous  emanatiotis   which   produce  the  samie 
diseases,    are    almost    the    same;'  but  that  a 
slight  difference  is  sufficient  to  throw  disorder 
into   the    vital    functions,    and  to    determine 
thsrt;  particular   succession   of  phenomena,  by 
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which  the  ydlow  fever  is  characteiizecL    That 
I  omve  shewn  by  a  long  series  of  experim^its^ 
in    which   the  galvanic   excitation,  serves  te 
mMsare  the  state  of  irritability  of  the  organs, 
that  chemical  agents    excite    the   nerves  not 
only  fromi  the  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to 
tiiem^  but  also  from  the  order  in  which  th^ 
are    applied  after    one   another.      Under  the 
torrid  sone,   where   the  barometrical  pressure 
and  temperature   of   the    air,   are    nearly  the 
.  Hke    same    throughout    the    whole  year,    and 
where  the  electrical  tides,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  all  the  other  meteorological  variationp 
succeed  one  another   with   an  immutable  imi« 
fermity,  the  organs  <tf  the  man,  habituated  from 
his  birth  in  his  native  climate,  to   the  same' 
impressions,  become    sensible  to  the  smallest 
changes  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    From 
this  extreme  sensibility,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Havanah,    transported  to   Vera    Cruz     white 
the  vamUo  is  committing  the  most   cruel  ra- 
vages therc^  rws   sometimeii    the  same    nek 
as  persons  not  seasoned  to  the  climatef.     I 

•  EjipermenUimtheirriMiomof  the  mutealar  ttnd  mertOHt 
Jltre  (in  German)  v.  ii.  p.  I47.  The  second  volume  of  this 
work  which  appeared  after  my  departure  from  Emrope, 
has  never  been  transtated  into  French. 

f  M.  Pugnet  [star  lesjiewet  de  matcmn  dunratitttt^  p.  9M) 
mdte  the  same  obsenrations  with  re^ct  to  the  natiTai 
of  SaiaKe-Luciei  who  vkited  the  neighboiiriag  islands^  t 
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iay  sometimes/  for  in  general  tlie  examples 
are  as  rare^  of  persons  bom  in  the  Wettt 
Indies  being  attacked  with  the  yelUw  fever, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  the  United  States,  or  Cadk, 
as   of  ne^oes  falling  victims  to  this  disease^. 

It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
that  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  at  Vera  Crtt2, 
the  Havanah  and  Portocabello,  the  natives 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  yellow  ffever, 
while  in  the  temperate'  zone,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Spain,  the  natives  are  as  much 
exposed  to  it  as  <  strangers.  Are  we  not  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  this  difference,  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the 
organs  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  which  varies  very 
Kttle  in  its  temperature  and  electrical  tension? 
Perhaps  also  the  mixture  of  putrid  emanations 
is  always  the  same,  on  a  soil  Constantly  Seated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  covered  with  ci^- 
ganic  wrecks.  The  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia 
sees  a  winter  like  that  of  Pknssia,  succeeded  by 
a  summer  equal  in  heat  to  that  of  Naples; 
and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  JkxUnUfy 
which  we  observe  in  the  organization  of  the 
people  of  the  north,  he  can  never  as  it  were 

• 

*  Ltmariagaf  T.  L  p.  18S.  M.  M.  Bhme  and  Caray  state 
that  fifteen  negroes,  male  and  female,  died  of  tlie  yaUow 
liifar  ill  tl^a  islaad  of  Barfoadoas,  and  at  Philadelphia. 
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season   Jun^self  to  the  climate    of  his  native 
.€Oi|iitry  • .  ^ 

The  whites  and  the  mestizoes  who  iphabiit 
the  interior  table  land  of  Mexico,  of  which 
the  mean  temperature  is  16*  or  17***,  and  where 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  below  the 
freezing  point,  are  more  liable  to  contract  the 
vamito,  when  they  descend  fromTEncero  to  the 
Clan  del  Rio,  and  from  thence  to  la  Antigua 
and  the  pprt  of  Vera  Cruz,  than  the  Euro- 
peans or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
who  come  by  sea.  The  latter  passing  by  de- 
agrees  into  the  southern  latitudcfs,  are  gradually 
.p^*epared  for  the  great  heats  which  they  ex- 
perience on  landing  j  but  the  Spanish  Mexicans 
on  the  other  hand,  change  suddenly  their  cli- 
mate, when  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  they 
are  transported  from  the  temperate  region,  to 
the  torrid  zone.  The  mortality  is  very  great, 
especially  among  two  classes  of  men  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  habits  and  modes  of  living;  the 
muleteers  (arrieros)  who  are  exposed  to  extraor- 
dinary fatigues  in  descending  with  their  beasts 
of  burden,  by  tortuous  roads  like  those  of  Saint 
Gothard,  and  the  recruits  destined  to  complete 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz. 

In  late  times  every  imaginable  care  has  been 
bestovf  ed  on  these  unfortunate  young  men,  bom 

•  60*.  8  andj62<>.  6  of  Fabr. 
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on    the  Mexicao    table  land  at   GHanaxtiato, 
Toloca,  or  Puebla,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them    from    the   influence    of   the  deleterions 
miaamata   of  the  coast,  *witiiout  snccess;  they 
have  been  left  for  several   weeks  at  Xalapa, 
to  season  them  g^radnaUy  to  a  higher  tempe* 
rature;  they  have  descended  on  horseback,  and 
by  night  to  Vera  Cruz,  that  they  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the   sun  -in  crossing  the  arid 
plains  oJT  la  Antigua;  they  have  been  lodgned \ 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  weU  aired  apartments;  but 
it  has  never  yet  been  oibserved,  that  they  were 
attacked  with  the  yellow  fever   with  less  rak 
pidity  and  violence,  than  the  soldiers  for  whom 
these  precautions  had  not  been  taken.    A  few' 
years .  ago^  from  a  combination  of  extraordi^ 
nary  circumstailces,  of  three  hundred  Mexican 
soldiers  all  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
'  twenty-five,    two    hundred     and    seventy-two 
perished  in  the  course  of  three  months;  and' 
at  my  departure  from  Mexicot  the  government* 
began  at  last  to  think  of  entrusting  Ae  de* 
fence    of  the    town  .  and  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'Ulua,  to  companies  of  uQgroes  and  men  of 
colour  seasoned  to .  the  climate. 

In  the  season  when  the  vamito  rages  with 
great  violence,  the  shortest  stay  at  Vera  Cruz, 
or  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  city, 
is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
persons  not   seasoned    to    the    climate.    Th^ 
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inbubHMyte  of  die  aiy  #f  Mexico  mhea  thdjr 
pr^pOBe  to  $ml  Cnt  fiucopeyidniading  tiie  iwau- 
lid^ity  ^  the  coast,  geaonlly  remain  at  Kalapa, 
till  the  WMMQEieiift  of  tb»  ilepofirtiiare  of  their 
Yfi0eeL  They  set  o«k  on  their  jitomey  during 
the  cool  of  the  night,  and  crois.  Vera  Crox  in 
a  liHtdsr,  to  embark  in  the  boat  which  awaits 
them  at  tke  mole}  and  yet  these  preoaotions 
aro  sometimee  nsdess,  and  it  happens  that 
liiese  very  p^sons  are  the  oaly  passengers 
who  sink  mider  the  oomiAi,  during  the  first 
tfaqrs  of  the  passage. '  We  might  admit  that 
ia  this  caae,  the  disease  has  been  contracted 
on  hoaid  the  Tossd,  which  remained  in  die 
port  of  V«:a  Craz>  and  which  contained  dele-- 
tenons  miasttata;  but  the  celerity  of  tiie  in-- 
fectkm  is  more  inconlestibfy  pro^ed^  hf  the  fre- 
quent examples  of  the  better  sort  of  Buropeafis, 
dead  af  the  vcamitOr  dioogh  in  arriving  at  the 
mole,  tiiey  may  have  found  Utters  ready  to 
cMunence  immediately  the  journey  to  Perote. 
These  fttcts  appear  .<Mi;a  first  view  in  favour 
of  the  system^  aeoording  to  which  the  ydtow 
ftrvev  is  considerod  as  contagfttHis  under' all  the  . 
zones.  But  How  are  we-  to  conceive  that  a^ 
malady  is  commonieated  at  great  distances*, 
while  at  Vera  Cruz  it  is  decidedly  not  conta» 
gkius  by  immediate  contactf  ?   Is  it  not  easier 

*  Contagktm  in  distans, 

f  Contagiumperintimmncoitiactum* 
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tt>  admit,  that  1k&  atmosphere  oft'era  Cruz  con- 
tains potriilettianatioti9y  which  if  ^reaidied  fof 
the  shortest  tfpaoe  of  time,  introduce  disorder 
into  all  the  vital  functions? 

The'  most   part    of    the    Europeans    newly- 
landed,  feel  dwing  their   stay  at  Vera  Cniz, 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  vamito,  which  is  an- 
noonced  by  a  psiiii  in   the  lumbar  regjouj  by 
the  yellow  colouring  of  the  conjunctive,  and  by- 
signs  of  congestion  towards  the  head.    Iii  se-' 
yeral  individuals  it  only  declares  itself  when  they 
arrive  at  Xalapa,  or  on  the  mountains  of  la 
Piletai,  in  thel  region*  of  pin«  attd  oak^,  at  sdx- 
teen  or    eighteen   hundred  metres    above   the 
level  of  the  ocean*.    Those  who  have  long  re* 
sided    at   Xal^^pa,   de^oi   themsetreft^  able    to^ 
foineteL    from    the    features    of  the  travellers 
Wh^  ascend  from  the  coast,  to  the  tableland 
df  the  interior,  whether,  without  their   being 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  they  contain  within 
them  the  germ  of  the  disease^.    De^eetiim  and' 
fear  increase  the  predisposition   of-  the  organs 
tO'  receilner  the  impression  of  the  ihidBmata;  and 
tUei^^  same   causes  render   the  commencemeni 
of  the  yellow  fever,  more  violent  when  the  pa* 
tieni  is  imprudently  informedf    of  the  daag^ 
of  hia  situation. 

*  524^  and  5904  feet.     Tram. 
f  I  can  cite  on  this  subjectan  instance  the-  more  c»t 
rious,  as  it  painu  at  the  fame  time  tho  (Ufi^i^  sad  d^ 
vol*.  IV.  N 
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We  have  already  seen  that  persons  born  at 
Vera  Cniz,  are  not  exposed  to  contract  the 
vomito  in  their  native  country,  and  that  in  this 
respect  they  possess  a  great  advantage  .  oyer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  v^ho  suffer 
from  the  insalubrity  of  their  own  climate.  Ano- 
ther advantage  of  the  torrid  zone  is,  that  the 
EoropeanSy  and  in  general  all  individuals  born 
in  temperate  climajtesy  are  never  twice  attacked 
with  the  yellow  feven  Some  very  rare  examples 
have  been  obsei^ed  in  the  West  India  Islands 

oaldness  of  the  nalives  of  the  coppery  race.  A  person 
with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  during 
my  stqr  at  Mexico,  had  passed  only  a  very  short  time  at 
Vera  Cmz,  on  my  first  vojrage  from  Europe  to  America. 
He  arrived  at  Xalapa  without  feeling  any  sensation  indi- 
cative of  the  dangerous  state  in  which  he  was  immediately 
to  be.  ^*  You  will  have  the  vomito  this  evening/'  said  an 
Indian  barber  gravely  to  him  while  he  lathered  his  hce^ 
**  the  soap  dries  as  fast  as  I  put  it  on,  that  is  a  never 
**  Ming  sign,  and  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in 
**  the  practice  of  shaving  the  chapetons,  who  pass  through 
*'^this  town  in  their  way  to  Mexico,  out  of  every  five 
**  three  has  died."  This  ^lentence  of  death  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  spirits  of  the  traveller.  It  was  in  vaii^ 
to  represent  to  the  Indian  that  his  calculation  was  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  a  great  heat  of  the  skin  does  not  prove 
thjg  infectbn;the  barber  persisted  in  his  prognostic;  and 
in  reality  the  dlseiise  declared  itself  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
and  the  traveller  already  on  his  way  for  Perote,  was  obliged 
to  be  transported  to  Xalapa,  where  he  very  nearly  fdl  a 
victim  to  the  violence  of  the  vomUoi  • 
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of  a  second  attack,  and  these  examples  are  very 
common  in    the  United   States;    bat  at  Vera 
Cruz,  a  person  who  has  been  once  attacked 
with  the  disease,  is  in  no  dread  of  subsequent 
epidemics.     The  women  who  land  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  or   who  descend  from  the  central 
table  land,  ran  less  risk  than  the  men.     This 
prerogative  of  the  sex  is  even  manifest  under 
the  temperate    zone.     In  1800,  there    died  at 
Cadiz,  1577  women,  for  5810  men,  and  at  Se- 
ville, 3672  women,  for    11,013  men.     It  was 
long  believed   that  individuals    attacked   with 
the  gout,  intermittent  fevers,  or  syphilitic   dis- 
eases, did  not  contract  the  vomiio  ;  but  this  opi- 
nion is    contrary  to  a  great  number  of   facts 
observed  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  experience  there 
what  has  been  observed   in  the   greatest  part 
of  epidemics^,    that    so    long  as   the   yellow 
fever  rages  violently,  the  other    intercurrents 
(int^rcurrentes)  are  sensibly  more  rare. 

The  examples  of  individuals  dying  between 
thirty  and  forty  hours  after  the  first  attack 
of  the  t;omtto,  are  rarer  under  the  torrid  zone, 
than  in  temperate  regions.  In  Spain,  indivi- 
duals were  seen  to  pass  from  a  state  of  health 
to  death,  in  six  or  seven  hoursf .    In  this  case 

*  SdhnurreTf  MateriaUen  zu  einer  al^emeinen  NaturMre 
der  Bpidemien  und  Contagterif  1810,  p.  40 ;  a  work  which 
contains  valuable  materials  for  paihologicdt  xdonomy. 

t  Berthe.f.  79. 

N  2 
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th^'  diiease  dbows*  ifaidf  in  all  its  srknplicity»  ap* 
pearing"  cfsiy  ta  act  an  thtf  nervoiis  system. 
To.  the  excitatioft:  of  this  sy^temy  a'  total  pros-  * 
tration  of  the  forces  succeeds  rand  the  princi- 
ple .of  life  is  OKtin^^hed  with' fearful  rapidity. 
The  bilianl  compUcations  camiot  in  this  case 
short'  themsel^es^  9bA  thei  patient*  experiences 
as  he,  diea.stronf;  hemovHiages ;  htft  his  skin 
does  not  assume^a  yelldvr  colour^,  nor  are  those 
matters  vomited  ^liich'  go  by  the  name  of 
black  bile.  At  Vera  ,€hiz  the,yellow  fever  gene- 
rally lasts  beyond  six  or  seven  days ;  and  this^ 
is  sufficient  for  the  '  irritMion  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  lose  the  true  character  of  the  ady- 
namical  fever. 

As  the  vomito  only  attadcs  in  the  equinoc- 
tial region,  individuals  born  in  cold  countries, 
and  never  the  natives,  the  mortality  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed, 
when  we.  consider  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  flie  extreme  irritability  of  organs  which 
are  consequent  on  it.  The  great  epidemics  have 
only  carried  off  within-  the.  town,  nearly^  fifteen 
hundred  individuals  per  annum.  I  possess  tabl^* 
which  indicate  the  state  of  the  hospitals  during 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  hat  as  these  tables  do 

*  Mr.  Ruqh  observed  tbfit  at  PhOadelplua  during  the 
epidemic  pf  1795,  the  persons  who  enjoyed  the  best 
•health,  and  even  the  negroes,  had  the  coo()onctive  of  a 
yellow  die,  and  the  pulse  extraordinarily  accelerated. 
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not  expressly  desig:nate  the  patients  who  died 
.of  the  Yomito,  they  give  us  little  or  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  progpress  of  art  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  the  victims. 

In  the  hospital  confided  to  the-t^nre  of  the 
monks  of  San  Juaai  de  Dtos,  the  mortality  is 
exeessiv.e.     Between  1786  and  1802,  thare  en** 
tered  27,922  patients,  of  whom  ^657,  or  mor^ 
than  a  fifth  died.     This  number  of  deatSis  must 
be   considered  the  greater,  as  the'vomito  did 
not  prevail   between   1786  and    17fl4,   and  as 
among  the  patients  who  ^entered  the  hogpital, 
more  than  two  thirds  were  afl^icted  with  in« 
termittent  fevers,  or  other  diseases '  Which  are 
not  epidemical.     At  the  hospital  of  Our  ^tody 
of  Laretto^  ths  mortality  was  much  less«    Be- 
tween 1793   and   1802,  there  entered  2820  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  389,  or  a  seventh  died.   The 
best  managed  hospital  of  Vera  Cruz  is  that  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  kept  up  at  the   expence   of 
the  merchants   (Hospital  del   CofWilado),  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician*,  who  from 
his  knowledge,  disinterestedness,  and  g^eat  ac- 
tivity, has  very  justly  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation.    The  following  is  a  state  of  that  small 
establishment  in  1803. 

*  Dw  Ihrencio  Perez  y  tijlkato. 
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5 
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15 
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4 
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2! 

• 

16 

19 

1 

1 
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47» 

69 

^ 

r^ 

From'  this  table  it  appeai-s   that  the  mean 
mortality,  was  a  seventh  or  fourteen  per  cent. 
The  vomito  alone  only  carried  off*  16  per  cent; 
and  we    must  also    observe  that  more    than 
two  thirds  of  those  who  perished,  were  received 
at  the  hospital  when  the  disorder  had  already 
made  an  alarming  progress.     From  the  tables 
of  commerce  published  by  the   Constdado,    it 
appears  that  there   died  in   general  at    Vera 
Cruz  in  1803,  either  of  the  yellow  fever,  dif- 
ferent diseases,  or  old  age,  only  959  persons. 
Supposing  the  population  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  souls,  we  find  the  total  mortality  six 
per  cent.    Now   in   959  deaths,  at  least  the 
half  were  owing  to  the  vomitoj  consequently 
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in  Vera  Cruz  the  number  of  deaths,  b  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants  seasoned  to  the  climate, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30;  which 
confirms  a  very  generally  received  opinion'  in 
the  country*,  that  the  individuals  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  the  miasmata  contained 
in  the  atmbsphere,  arrive  at  a  happy  old 
age.  In  1803,  the  hospitals  of  Vera  Cruz 
received  4371  patients,  3671  of  whom  were 
cured.  The  number  of  deaths  was  then  only 
twelve  per  cent,  although  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  state  of  the  hospital,  of  Saint  Se- 
bastian, there  were  always  during  the  periods 
when  the  air  was  cooled  by  the  north  wind 
some  patients  under  the  yellow  fever. 

We  have  hitherto  given  detailed  information 
respecting  the  ravages  of  the  vomito  within 
the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz  itself,  during  a  year  in 
which  the  epidemic  rag-ed  with  less  vidience 
than  ordinary ;  but  a  gp-eat  number  of  Mexican 
muleteers,  sailors  and  young  people  (polizones) 
who  embark  in  the  ports  of  Spain  to  push  their 
fortune  in  Mexico,  fall  victims  to  the  t;omtto, 
in  the  viUage  of  la  Aniigua  at  the  plantation 
of  Muerto,  at  la  Rinconada,  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  even  at  Xalapa   when  the  invasion   of  the 

•  See  Vol.  L  pJOS. 
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.disease  is  too  quick  for  th^m  to.bertransported 
to  thje  hospitals  of  Veira  .Cruz,  or  >vhen  thjey 
4o  not  feel  the  attack  till  tliey  asqend  the 
Cordillera.  Tjl^e  njiort^ity  is  .very  great  es- 
|>ecially  whep  several  vessels  .of  war,  and  a  great 
number  of  {mei:cbaT^t  ships  aiTive  in  summer 
at  the  port  at  the  same  tin^e.  There  are  yqars 
when  the  ^mmber  of  de^^s  within  the  town  and 
in  the  envii'ons  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred  or 
two  thoMsand.  The  loss  is  the  more  afflicting 
^  ]^t  fipdls  upon  a  qlass  of  laborious  men,  strong 
i;t;i  ^cdustitution,  who  are  nearly  all  in  the  prime 
Df  life.  We  may  see  from  )L\ke  sad  experience 
which  the  great  hospi^tal  of  the  monks  of  San 
J.uap  *  has  afforded  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  tha^t  wherever  patients  are  accumulated 
in  a  small  space,  and  not  treated  with  sufficient 
care,  the  mortality^  increases  in  grefit  epjidemics, 
to  30  or  35  per  cent.;  while  in  situations^ 
where  every  caj;e  can  be  bestowed,  and  where 
the    pJI/iysician  yaries  his  trq^strntejat  according 

*  There  was  an  intention  in  1804  to  suppress  this  hospital, 
and  to  replace  it  by  another  under  the  name  of  home  of 
len^kence  fcasa  de  benefidenoia).  Thsottghout  all  Spamah 
America,  well  informed  tp^cson^  complain  of  A®  nielhodii 
qf  cure  employed  ^y  the  monl^  of  ,$a^  Jtuip  Je-Dios. 
The  4ask  undertaken  by  this  con^egation  is  one  of  the 
most  noble ;  and  I  could  mention  many  examples'  of  the 
disinterestedness  and*  courage  of  these  monks;  but  at  a 
sick-bed  charity  will  not  supply  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  art. 
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to  i;he  different  i<mo&  ,u|ider  which  the  dUc^ase 
^ppeavsy  in  such  or  such  a  seasofi,  .themoirtality 
-does  fOot  exceed  twelve  or  fifte^  per  cent. 
We  have  derived  this  numbj^r  from  the  lists 
4j£  the  hospital  of  the  C&nMUadQ  ^nder  the  di- 
section  of  M.  Goipoto.  It  no  -donbt  appears 
%ery  ^  amall  uxhe^n  we  compare  it  with 
)lbetravages  recency  uuide  by  the  yellow  fever 
iin  /grpaip  ^;  but  when  we  oppose  these  Qircun^ 

*  We  may  judge  of  the  mean  mortality  observed  in 
fipain  in  the  epidemics  of  1800,  1801|  and  ISOi,  from 
the  Mowing  table  founded  on  statements  .which  I  owe  to 
Che  obliging  kindness  of  M.  Dumeril. 


Ymh. 

Towpt. 

Patients. 

Deaths. 

9,977 
SOkOOO 
12,000 

Mean" 
moctali^. 

1800  j 

Cadiz 
Seville 

1 

48,520 
76,000 
30,000 

20  per  cent. 

16 

40 

1«01 

Seville 

Alicante 
Cadiz 

4,100 

660 

60 

.   1804  j 

9,000 
5,000 

2,472 
2,000 

27 
40 

M.  Arejola  informs  us  that  in  every  100  patients,  ihere  4W 
in  1800  at  Seville  19;  in  180^  jit  Aik^t  JSP;  Mt^  ^: 
4«0a  in  1803  neai^jiy  40,  a«|d  mfufe  than  $0  in  1.80^.  He 
a%ms  tl^it  the  physicians  in  Spain  may^boast  of  having 
cured  three  fifUia  of  the  patients  who  \omited  blade 
matter  {De  la  Febre^  p.  148,  4S3— 444).  This  asueftioii 
of  a  celebrated  practician  would  iadicate»  inJtbe  ca^  if 
4i  great  exacerbation^  of  ihe  diie%K»  P  fW^^V  #  ^ 
per  Qf^i^ 
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stances  to  one  another  we  must  not  forget  tliat 
the  disease  does  not  ra^e  every  year,  and  does 
not  affect  every  individual  with  the  same  vio- 
lence. To  obtain  accurate  results  as  to  the 
proportion  between  the  deaths  and  the  patients 
we  must  distinguish  the  different  degrees  of 
-  exacerbation  of  the  vamito,  in  its  progressive 
developement.  According  to  Russel,  even  the 
plague  appears  sometimes  at  Aleppo,  under 
such  benign  almospherical  influences,  that 
many  of  the  infected  individuals  are  not  con* 
'fined  to  bed  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
epidemic. 

In  the  environs  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  vomito, 
is  only  felt  in  the  country  at  the  distance  of 
ten  leagues  from  the  coast.  In  proportion  as 
we  advance  towards  the  West,  the  ground 
rapidly  rises,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  affected  by  this  elevation.  New  Spain 
cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  important 
question,  whether  the  yellow  fever  is  ever  de- 
veloped in  places  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea.  M.  Yolaeyf  relates  that  an  epidemical 
disease,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  in  many 
respects  to  the  yellow  fever,  prevailed  to  the 
east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  marshy 
grounds  which  surround  fort  Miami,  near  lake 
Erie  5  and  M.  Ellieott '  made  similar  obser- 
vations respecting  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  but' 

*  Tableau  du  Sd  dc  PAmerijue,  Vol.  U.  p.  810. 
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we  must  not  forget  that  remittent  bilious 
fevers  somjetimeg  assume  the  adynamical  cha- 
racter of  the  yellow  fever.  In  Spain  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  epidemic  has 
always  followed  the  sea  coast,  and  the  course 
of  the  great  rivers.  It  has  been  called  in 
question  whether  it  ever  really  prevailed  at  I 
Cordova;  but  it  appears  cei*tain  that  it  exercised 
its  ravages  at  Carlota,  five  leagues  to  thlt^ 
South  of  Cordova^  .a  very  healthy  town  si- 
tuated on  a  high  hill,  and  open  to  the  most 
salubrious  winds.  * 

The  system  of  Brown  did  not  excite  greater 
enthusiasm  at  Edinburgh,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
than  it  has  excited  in  Mexico.  Those  persons 
of  intelligence  who  were  enabled  to  observe 
with  impartiality  the  good  and  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulant  system,  are  in  general 
of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  American 
medicine  has  gained  by  this  revolution.  The 
abuse  of  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  all  the  de- 
bilitating remedies  was  very  great  indeed  in 
the  Spanish  and  French  Colonies;  and  this 
abuse  not  only  increased  the  mortality  among 
people  in  bad  health,  but  was  detrimenttd 
to  newly  arrived  Europeans,  who  were  bled 

^  BerthCf  p.  16.    Carlota   is  twenly-six    leagues  in  a 
staighi  line  from  tbe  tea* 
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while  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  'health, 
and  to  whom  this  prophylactical  tre^ttment 
Jl>ecame  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease  '^.  I« 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  notwithstanding 
its  imperfections  and  its  deceitful  simplicity, 
the  method  of  Brown  was  productive  of  good 
|l  in  a  country  where  an  adynamical  fever  was 
( treated  as  an  inflammatory  fever ;  *  where  they 
l|||readed  to  administer  quinquina,  opium,  and 
either  ;  wh^e  in  the  greatest  prostration  of 
ftcength,  they  were  patientity  waiting  for  a  crisis; 
prescribing  all  the  time  nitre,  water  of  mardi- 
fnallows,  and  infusions  of  scoparia  dulcis  ? 
The  reading  of  the  works  which  have  appeared 
on  the:  Brownonian  system  induced  the  Spa- 
nifiih  physicians  to  reason  on  the  causes  and 
forms  of  diseases.  Ideas  long  ago  announced 
by  Sydenham,  the  school  of  Leyden,  by  Stoll  and 
by  Fraiik,  hsive  found  admission  into  America ; 
and  they  <now  attribute  to  the  system  of  Brown 
a  oreform  due  to  the  commencement  of  a  spirit 
^  Abservatum,  and  the  general  progress  of 
imtelligwce. 

Although  the  vomito  is  announced  by  a 
stbiBidcal  diathesis,  the  bleedings  so  warmly 
r<e^ommended  by  Rush,  and  frequently  ent: 
pldyed  by  the  Mexican  physicians  in  the  great 

*  Find,  T:  I  p.  207.  Gilbert^  Maladies  de  Saita  Do- 
ndngue,  p.  91. 
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epidemic  of  1762  are  looked  upon  as  daAgeroasr 
at  Vera  Gruz.  Under  the  tropics  the  passage  from 
the  synoque  to  the  typhos,  and  from  an  inflam- 
matory state  to  a'  state  of  languor  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  loss  of  bloody  which  is  falsely  said  to  be 
in  dissolution,  accelerates  the  general  prostration 
of  the  strength.  In  the  first  period  6f  the 
vamitd,  nainoratives,  baths,  ice  water,  the 
use  of  sherbets,  and  other  debilitating  remedies 
are  preferred.  When  to  use  the  language  of 
the  school  of  Edinburgh  the  in4irect  de- 
bility is  felt,  they  employ  the  mosi  energetic 
excitants,  beginning  with  strong  doses,  and 
gradually  diminishing  the  power  of  the  sti- 
mulants* Mn  Comoto  was  very  snccessftil  in 
giving  more  than  a  hundred'  drops  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  ttom  sixty  to  sev^eaty  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium  per  hour.  Thkmode  of 
treatment  is  a  singular  contrast  to  that  whioh- 
is  used  by  the  lower  people,  and  which  oonn^ 
sists  in  not  raising  the  vital  strength  by  sti- 
mulant^,-  but  merely  itt  empldyiitg  Itfkewartn 
and  mucilstginous  drinks,  infusions  of  taniarind^ 
and  fomentations  on  the  epigastric  region  to 
calm  the  irritation>  of  the-  abdominal'  systega* 

The  esSperimcffitS'  wbiobi  vt&te  calried-  (M 
at  Vera  Cruz  till  1804,^  as  to  the  tfs^'  oft 
quinquina  iii  tKe  yellirw  ffever,  were    not*    at- 
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tended  with  success  *,  although  this  bark  has 
frequently  produced  the  most  salutary  effect 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  Spain  t- 
It  is  possible  that  this  difference  of  action 
arises  from  the  variety  of  forms  assumed  by 
the  disease^  according  as  the  remission  is  more 
or  less  marked,  or  as  the  gastric  symptoms 
predominate  over  the  adynamical  symptoms. 
Mercurial  preparations,  especially  calomel  or 
muriate  of  sweet  mercury  vnth  jalap,  have 
frequently  been  employed  at  Vera  Cruz ; 
but  these  remedies  so  much  boasted  at  1^- 
ladelphia  and  Jamaica,  and  'prescribed  in 
ataxical  fevers  by  the  Spanish  physicians  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  J  have  been  very  generally 
abandoned  by  the  Mexican  physicians.  They 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  use  of 
frictions  of  oil  of  olives,  the  utility  of  which 
was  acknowledged  by  M.  Ximenez  of  the  Ha-^ 
vanah,  by  Don  Juan  de  Arias    of  Carthagena, 

^Aooordii^  to  the  dbserration  of  M.  M.  Rush  and 
Woodhouse,  they  were  not  more  successful  at  Philadelphia^ 
in  the  epidemic  of  1797.    Lusamaga^    T.    ii.      p.    218. 

\  Pvgnet  p.  367.  Arepda^  p.  151  and  209-  Messrs. 
Chisholm  and  Seamen  preferred  the  Cortex  Angustura 
(the  bark  of  the  Bonplandia  trifoliata)  to  the  use  of 
quinquina. 

XLuu  Lobera  de  Aula,  Vergel  de  Sarudad  1530,    An*, 
dres  de  Laguna,  sobre  la   cura  de    la    pestUencia,    1566^ 
Francisco  Franco  de  las  enfermedades  contagiosas,  1569* 
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de  las  Indias  *y  and  especially  by  my  friend  M. 
Keutsch,  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  who  has  collected  many  interest- 
ing obsen^ations  respecting  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  For  .some  time 
sherbets,  the  juice  of  anansMs  (^nc^o  de  pina)  and 
the  influence  of  the  palo  mulatOf  a  vegetable  of 
the  amyris  genus,  were  considered  at  Vera  Cruz 
as  specifics  against  the  vomito  ;  but  a  long  and 
tiielancholy  experience  has  gradually  discredited 
these  medicines  even  among  the  lower  order  of 
Mexicans.  If  they  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  prophylactic  means,  they  cannot  how- 
ever be  the  basis  of  a  curative  treatment. 

As  an  excessive  heat  increases  the  action  of 
the  bilious  system,  the  use  of  ice  must  be  very 
salutary  under  the  torrid  zone.  Relays  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the' 
snow  with  the  greatest  celerity  on  mules,  from 
the  slope  of  the  volcanos  of  Orizaba  to  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz.  The  length  of  road  which  the. 
snow  po$t  (pasta  de  nieve)  travels  is  twenty 
eight  leagues*  •  The  Indians  make  choice  of 
pieces  of  snow  mixed  with  agglutinated  hail. 
According  to  an  antient  custom  they  wrap  up 
these  masses  with  dried  herbs,  and  sometimes 
even  with  ashes,  two  substances  which  we  know 
to  be  bad  conductors  of  caloric.    Although  the 

*  j[M9uriaga9  T*  il  {>•  ^18* 
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mtiled  Ibaded  with  the  snow  of  Oi^izaba  arrive? 
jn  full  ti-ot  at  Vera  Cruz,  more  thaii  the  half  of 
the  mow  is  nevertfieless'  rtielted  during'  thc^ 
road,  the  fettipcrature  of  the  atniosphier^  bfeinff 
constantly  ih  suthmer,  from  29*  tb  30*'  diefgre^s* 
of  thie  centigm\ie  thermometer*'.  Notwith- 
standing  these  obstacles;  the  inUabittots  of  the 
coast  may  daily  procure  shert>ets  of  ice  watei*. 
Tfhis  adVantbg;^  \Vhich  i6  not  possessed  in  thcr 
West  India  Islands,  at  Cailhagena,  and  Panal- 
mrt,  19  of  the  g^reatest'  consequence  to  a  town 
which  is'  daily  frequentfed  by  riien  borh  ill 
Europe,  and  on  the  centrStl  taMe  land  of  Ne\^* 
Spain. 

Althoug;h  the  yelloW  fever  is  not  dkiiget(ms 
by-  iihitlediate  contact  at'  Vera  Cruz,  and*  it  is' 
iiilnitfwi^e  probabli^  that  it  evet' itas  introduced 
thM^  fitfin  any  otbet  plabef,  it  is  nfot  the  less 
c^lrtUln' that  it  only  atppeat^'at  certain  periodi' 
vi^Hbiif  ^ny  dlscbv^y  having*  yet  been  made  of 
tb^  mbdificatiotfs  of    atiHosphere  ^rhich  under 

•'Froto  84^tdee«ofFal*;    Trani. 

f  ^  Veti'  Cnfis  Bother  receitidd  tlie  gem  of  thi»  cmeV 
^  dlscHBie  ffom  SiAkn  not  frmn  Africa^  nor  liPdm  the  Wmi 
^  IbAm  lalaiKbi  nor  firote  Carthageiutr  nor  from  the  Unitedl 
^  States ;  thisgenn  was  produced  (engendrado)  in  its  own 
<<  territory  ;  and  it  always  exists  there  though  it  onlj  dere* 
'^'^lopes  itself  under  the  influence  of  ceHkhi  climaticat  of  i^- 
/<  cumstances."  Comoto  in  his  Infbrme  al  prior  del  consu'^ 
buhd^la  riraCrui;d*ilth'4$'JiMd;li(A.[US.) 
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the     torrid     zone    produce    these    periodical 
changes.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  history 
of  the  epidemics  does  not  go  farther  back  than 
half  a  centnry.       The  great  military  hospital 
of'  Vera    Cruz    was  esta|)lished  in  December 
1764,   but   in   no   document   preserved  in  the 
archives  of  that  hospital  is  any  mention  made 
of  the  diseases  which  preceded  the  vomito  of 
1762.     This  epidemic  which   began  under  the 
viceroyship  of  the  Marquis  de  Croix  continued 
its    ravages    till    1775,  when  after  paving  the 
streets  of  Vera  Cruz  they  made  some  feeble  at- 
tempts to  diminish  the  extreme  dirtiness  of  the 
town.     The  inhabitants  at  first  imagined  that 
the  pavement  would  increase  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air  by  augmenting,  from  the  reverberation  of 
the  solar    rays,    the   insupportable  heat  which 
prevails  within  the  town  ;  but  when  they  saw 
that  the  vomito  did  not  make  its    appearance 
from  1776  to  1794,  they  then  believed  that  this 
pavement   had  secured  them  for  ever  from  it, 
without  reflecting  that  the  marshes  of  stagnant 
water  situated  to  the   south    and «  east   of  the 
town,  continued  to  pour  into    the   atmosphere 
the  putrid  emanations  which  in  all  times  were 
regarded  at  Vera  Cruz  as  the  principal  focus  of 
the  deleterious  miasmata.     It  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  dui-ing   the    eight   years  which 
preceded    1794,    there    was    not  a  single  ex- 
ample  of  vomito,    although  the    concourse,  of 
vol*.  IV.  o 
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Europeans  and  Mexicans  from  the  inierior  was 
extremely  great,  and  the  sailors  not  seasoned  to 
the  climate,  gave  themselves  np  to  the  same 
excesses  which  are  now  laid  to  their  charge, 
and  although  the  town  was  not  so  ckan  as  it 
has  been  since  the  year  1800. 

The  cruel  l^pidemic  which  appeared  in  1794» 
began  with  the  arriral  of  three  vessels  of  war, 
the  ship  El  Mino,  the  frigate  Vemts,  and  the 
howker  Santa  Vibiana,  which  had  all  touched 
at  Porto  Rico.  As  these  vessels  coirtained  a 
great  number  of  yoimg  sailors  not  seasoned  to 
the  climate,  the  vomtto  coimnenced  then  at  Vent 
Cruz  with  extr^ne  violence.  Between  1794 
and  1804,  the  disease  re-appeared  every  year 
when  the  north  winds  ceased  to  blow.  We 
see  that  between  1787  and  1794,  the  royal  mi- 
litary hospital*  only  received  16,835  pati»ts> 

*  This  hospital  i^eceives  all  patients  who  ocnebc  by  sea. 
There  were, 


Years. 

Treated. 

Died. 

In  1792 

2887 

71 

1793 

2907 

77 

1794 

4195 

459 

1796 

S596 

421 

1796 

8181 

176 

1797 

♦727 

478 

1798 

5186 

195 

1799 

14672 

891 

1800 

9294 

505 

1801 

7120 

226 

1802 

5242 

441 
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while  between  1786  and  1802,  tjieir  number 
had  increased  t^  57,213.  The  mortality  was^ 
very  great,  especially  in  1799,  when  the  Mar- 
quis de  Branoilbfte  the  vieeroy,  dreading  a 
disembarcatioii  of  .the  Iinghsfa  on  the  eastern 
coast,  ordered  a  number  of  troops  to  be  can- 
toned in  a  very*  unhealthy  place,  at  Arcyo 
Morenoj  two  leagues  and  a  haif  from  Vera 
Cru2« 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  period  which 
preceded  the  epidemic  of  1794,  the  yellow 
fever  never  ceased  to  ri^e  at  the  Havanah, 
and  in  the  other  West  India  Islands,  with  which 
the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  constantly  kept  up 
commercial  relations ;  and  several  hundreds  of 
vessels  annually  came  from  these  infected  places 
without  going  quarantine,  yet  the  vomito  never 
appeared  among  the  Europeans.  I  examined 
in  the  meteorological  registers  of  M.  Orta, 
month  by  mouthy  the  temperature  of  the  year 
1794;  and  far  from  being  higher,  it  was  ac^ 

Before  tlie  conuBencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1794»  the 
mortaUty  was  only^l  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  from  six  to 
seven  percent,  and  it  would  be  still  gioster  if  this  hospital 
did  not  receive,  like  eveiy  mQitary  hospital,  many  seamen 
whose  diseases  are  not  severe.  In  the  civil  hospitals  of 
Paris,  in  a  hmidred  patients,  generally  from  fourteen  to  « 
ei^teen  die ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  hospitals 
admit  of  a  great  number  of  patients  on  the  point  of  death,  or 
ef  a  very  advanced  age.  Travaux  du  harmu  central  t^aimis- 
MM,  1809.  p.  5. 

O  2  . 
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tuaally  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  years, 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  table  : 

Mean  temperature  of  Vera  Craz,  (centigrade 
thermometer.) 


No    Tomito 

Epidemics    of 

Months. 

prieto. 

vomito  prieto. 

1792. 

1798. 

1794. 

1796, 

January .    .     . 

21.  6 

20.  8 

20.  6 

20.  7 

February  .     . 

21.  5 

22.  3 

22.  8 

21.  0 

March      . 

23.  7 

22.  8 

22.  6 

22.  5 

April'     .     .    . 
May     .     .     . 

24.  2 

26.  1 

25.  3 

24.  0   . 

27.  3 

27.  9 

25.  3 

26.  3 

June     .     .     . 

28.  5 

'27.  8 

27.  5 

27.  2 

July     .     .     . 

27.  6 

26.  9 

27.  8 

27.  7 

August    . 

28.  3 

28.  1 

28.  3 

27.  8 

September     . 

27.  6 

28.  1 

27.  1 

26.  1 

October     .     . 

26.  3 

25.  5 

26.  1 

25.  0 

November  .  . 

24.  7 

24.  4 

23.  0 

24.  3 

December  .  . 

21.  9 

22.  1 

21.  7 

21.  9 

Mean  tempera- } 
tare  of  the  year  J 

25.  2 

24.2 

24.  8 

24.  5 

The  heat  and  humidity  of  the  air  may  in« 
fluence  in  two  very  different  manners  the  de- 
velopement  of  epidemics.  They  may  favour  the 
production  of  miasmata,  or  simply  increase  the 
irritability  of*  the  organs,  and  act  as  pre- 
disposing causes.  From  the  facts  which  we 
have  already  related,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
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the  influence  of  the  temperature  on  the  progress 
of  the  vamito  at  Vera  Cruz;  but  nothing  proves 
that  when  the  malady  has  ceased  to  prevail 
for  several  years^  a  very  warm  and  very  hu^ 
mid  summer  b  sufiicient  to  re-produce  it ;  and 
the  heat  really  does  not  alone  produce  what 
is  very  vaguely  designated  by  the  name  of 
bUiaus  constitution.  Notwithstanding  the  yellow 
colour  which  the  skin  of  the  patient  assumes, 
it  is  nowise  probable  that  the  bile  passes  into 
the  blood  ^,  and  that  the  liver  and  the  s)|Btem 
of  the iioHn  act  the  principal  part  in  the  yellow 
fever  as  has  been  frequently  supposed.  The 
black  matter  in  the  vomito  prieto  bears  a  feeble 
analogy  to  the  bile  :  it  resembles  coffee  grounds^ 
and  I  have  sometimes  seen  that  it  left  indelible 
Aimns  on  linen,  or  on  the  wall.  It  disengages 
itself  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
slightly  heated.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Ffirth  f ,  it  contains  no  albumine, 

*  Human  bile  abounds  in  albumine:  in  1100  parts,  it 
contains  42  of  albumine,  58  of  resin,  yellow  matter,  soda 
and  salt,  and  lOOO  of  water.  Jhenard  in  the  memoires 
iPArcueOt  T.  i.  p.  57-  . 

f  inm,  the  ezperimeiits  made  with  great  care  by  M. 
Thenard,  there  is  no  bile  in  the  blood  of  persons  attacked 
with  the  icterus.  M.  Magendie  who  has  enriched  phjsiology* 
with  ingenious  experiments  on  the  action  of  poisons,  has 
observed  that  a  dog  of  a  moderate  size,  dies  if  more  tkan 
seven  grammes  of  bile  is  injected  into  his  veins.  In  this 
.    case  the  serum  does  not  assume  a  yellow  colour,  andthe 
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but  i  rfesSh,  or  oily  matter,  phosphates  and 
niuriates  of  lime  atnd  soda.  The  same  anato^ 
misthlis  proved  from  the  opening  of  dead  bodies 
Ih'wtrfch  the  pylonife  ^as  totally  obstmcted, 
%h^  Ute  matter  of  the  vomito  is  not  furnished 
by  the  hepatic  cahals,  but  is  poured  into  the 
i^omach  by  the  arteries  diffused  throughout  the 
mucous  metnbrane.  He  asserts,  and  the  as- 
sertion is  very  remarkstble,  that  we  find  after 
tfeath,  the  black  matter  still  contained  in  these 
^ine  vessels*. 

*  Some  of  the  physicians  of  New  Spain  admit 
that  the  epidemics  of  the  vomito  as  wella^  the 
small  poXy  are  periodical  in  the  torrid  zone^ 
and  that  the  happy  titoe  already  approaches 
when  Europeans  may  land  on  the  coast  of  Yera 
Cruz,  without  incurring  greater  risk  than  at 
Tartipico,  Coro,  Cumano,  or  wherever  the  cli- 
mate is  excessively  warm,  and  at  the  same  time 

oonjunctive  of  the  animal  remains  white.  Immediately  after 
ib0  iM|fctJon,  the  bile  k  not  recogniMd  in  the  btood  by  its 
wtvour,  although  Ihe  MnalloBt  quantklea  ^bik  are  BuAileiit 
to  give'n  Uiter  taste  to  acessiderable  nnas  M'l^vdtet.  M. 
Autenrieth  has  observed  that  in  man  die  sertmv  of  Iteblood 
becoitais  yeUow-in  ^ttaeases  whkh  anMeiiee  no  faiHoos  eom* 
{ilfcMNiDns  fFhgsioiqgw^  B.  ii.  p.  93.  Grmmtd  loMurf  Me- 
mem  nor  la  fhMtkm^  p.  ?•.)  We  know  also  that  the  sUn 
,1beco^w  yelkw  in  a  state  of  heriih,  witi)  old  vmd,  «id  Aait 
it  takes  a  yellowish  tintt  ik  eontosions,  wd  whorofw*  Aero 
is  eztravasated  blood; 
*  SttMim  ^iih,  p.  ST  and  47. 
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very  healthy.    If  this  hop€  Ls  realised,   it  will 
«be  of  the  g^reatest  importaBce  carefully  to  ex^ 
umiae  the  modifications  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ehaiig^s  which  shall  take  ]da4^  at  the  surface 
#f  the  ewtbi,  the  draining  of  marshes,  and  in 
a  word,  all  the  phencnnena  which   shall  coin- 
cide with  the  termination  of  the  epidemic.    I 
diould  not  be  surprised,   hpweyer,  that  these 
researches  led  to  no  positive  result.    The  beau- 
tiful  eiqperiments    of   M.    M.    Thenard     and 
Ikipuytren^  have  taught  us  that  extremely  small 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with 
aEftmospheric  air,  are  sufficient  to  produce  as- 
phyida  ^.     The  phenomena  of  life  are  modified 
by  a  great  .number  of  causes,  the  most  power- 
ful of  which  escape  our  senses  f.    We  see  dis- 
eases arise  wherever  organized  substances,  im- 
pregnated with  a  certain   degree  <^  humidity 
mad  heated  by  the  sun   come  into  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  air.     Under  the  torrid  zone  the 
smallest  marshes  are  the  more  dangerous,  being 
surrounded  as  at  Vera    Cruz  and  Carthagena 
;irith  an  arid  and  sandy  soil,  which  raises  the 
temperature    of    the   ambient  air.      We    may 
conjecture  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  gazeous  emanations   which  are  designated 

*  A  dog  18  asphyxiated  in  an  air  eontatning  two  thousand 
ports  of  milphoretted  hydrogen* 

t  Qay^Luuae,  and  Humboldt^  Exp.  tur  ksprinc.  constitu- 
mu  de  Putmospheref  p.  85  and  S8. 
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by  the  name  of  miasmata  are  formed^  bat  we 
are  ignorant  of  theit' '  Cibemical  composition. 
We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  attribute  inter- 
mittent fevers  to  the  hydrogen  accumulated  in 
M^arm  and  humid  situations;  ataxical  fevers 
to  ammoniacal  emanations;  or  inflauunatoiy 
diseases  to  an  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mospheric air.  The  new  chemistry  to  which 
we  owe  so  many  positive  truths,  has  also  taught 
us  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
we  long  flattered  ourselves  we  knew  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Whatevei*  be  our  ignorance  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  miasmata,  which  are  perhaps  ter- 
nary or  quaternary  combinations,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  of 
Vera  Cruz  would  be  sensibly  diminished,  if 
they  could  but  drain  the  marshes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town ;  if  they  could  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  potable  water ;  if  the  hospitals 

.  and  church-yards  could  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance^ ;  if  frequent  fumigations  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  were  made  in  the  apartments  of 
the  patients,  in  churches,  and  especially  on 
board  of  vessels ;  and  finally,  if  the  waJls  of  the 

.town  which   force    the    population    to  be  con- 

*  In  i  80if  the  richest  merchants  of  the  town,  in  order  to 
overcome  by  their  example  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders^ 
made  a  formal  declaration  that  themselves  and  families 
should  not  be  interred  within  the  town.    . 
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centrated  in  a  small  space  of  ground,  and  pre* 
vent  the  circulation  of  air  without  preventing 
contraband  trade,  were  to  be  thrown  down. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  government  fall 
upon  the  extremity  of  destroying  a  town,  the 
building  of  which  has  cost  so  many  millions ; 
and  if  it  forces  the  merchaojts  to  settle  at 
Xalapa,  the  mortality  of  Yera  Cruz  will  not 
diminish  so  much  as  may  at  first  be  'believed. 
No  doubt  the  Negro  muleteers  or  natives  of 
the  coast  might  carry  the  goods  to  the  f^^rm  of 
rEficero  which  is  the  s^^erwr  limit  of  the 
vomitOf  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Queretaro  and  Puebla  to  defend 
to  the  port  for  their  purchases;  but  the  sea- 
faring people  among  whom  the  vomito  comp 
mits  the  most  cruel  ravages  would  be  always 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  port.  The  persons 
who  should  be  forced  to  remain  at  Xalapa 
would  in  fact  be  those  who  are  habituated  to 
the  climate  of  Vera  Cruz,  because  for  a  long 
time  their  commercial  aflhirs  have  fixed  them 
on  the  coast.  We  shall  not  examine  in  this 
place  the  extreme  difficulty  itith  which  affairs 
which  comprehend  an  annual  capital  of  250 
millions  of  livres  tournois^  can  be  carried  on 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  port  and  maga- 
zines ;  for  the  beautiful  town  of  Xalapa  where 

*  Upward!  of  if  10,200,000  sterliog.    Tram. 
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tkere  b  a  perpetual  spring,  is  more  than  twenty 
leases  distant  &om  tke  sea.  If  Vera  Cruz 
is  iie9ttY>y6d,  and  a  £air  established  at  Xalapa, 
the  trade  will  of  new  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a '  few  Meincao  families  who  will  gain  imniense 
weallfti;  and  the  inferior  merchant  will  be 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  eKpencie  of 
frequent  jomnies  from  Xalapa  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  doable  establishment  on  the  mountains 
and  on  the  eoast« 

The    inconvenienoes  whidb  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  destraction  of   Vera  Cruz  have 
been  stated  to  die  viceroy  by  persons  of  intelli- 
gence; but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  pro- 
posed to  shut  up  the  port  during  the  months 
Df  the  great  heats,  and  to  limit  the  entry   of 
vessels   to   winter,    when    Europeans    run    no 
risk  <rf   contracting  the   yellow    fever.      This 
appears  a  very  wise  measure  when  we  merely 
consider  the  danger  incurred  by  the  sea*fieiriBg 
people  already  in  the  port,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the   same  north  winds  by  which 
the  atmosphere   is  cooled,  and  by  which    the 
germ  of  infection-  is  extinguished,  are  also  very 
dangerous    to    navigation    in    the    gulph    of 
Mexico.    If  the  vessek  which  annually  arrive 
in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  were  all  to  arrive 
during  winter,  shipwrecks  would  be  extremely 
common  both  on  the  coast  of  America  and  the 
coast  of   Europe.     Hence,   brfpre  having  re- 
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course  to  such  extraordinary  measures  all  the 
means  calculated  to  diminish  the  insalubrity  of 
a  town,  the  preservation  of  which  is  not  only 
connected  with  the  individual  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  also  with  th^  public  prosperity 
of  New  Spain  should  be  re  orted  to. 
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REV1SNUB    OF    TBE     STATE«— MIUTART    BB-* 

FENCE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Aehtal  reoemieqfihe  hfngdamof  Neto  Spain^^^lu progres" 
me  ttugmentoHon  since  the  i^nrmg  of  the  eighteenth 
centwy^F'^ources  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  object  of  our  researches  has  hitherto^ 
been  to  explain  the  principal  sources  of  the 
public  prosperity.  It  now  remains  for  us  at 
the  end  of  this  work,  to  examine  into  the  re- 
venue of  the  state,  destined  to  provide  for  the 
expences  of  administration,  the  maintenance  of 
magistrates,  and  the  military  defence  of  the 
country.  According  to  old  Spanish  laws,  each 
viceroyalty  is  not  governed  as  a  domain  of  the 
crown,  but  as  an  insulated  province,  separated 
from  the  mother  pountry.    All  the  institutions 
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that  together  form  a  European  goyemmenty 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  \i?hich 
we  might  compare  to  a  system  of  confederated 
states,  were  the  colonists  not  deprived  of 
several  important  rights  in  their  commercial 
relations  with  the  old  world.  Hence,  we 
mny  draw  up  a  table  of  the  public  rerenueg 
of  New  Spain  in  the  same  manner  as  we  may 
draw  up  a  state  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland  and 
Norway,  which  are  governed  in  the  name  of  the 
king^  of  England  and  Denmark.  The  greatest 
part  of  those  provinces  which  go  in  the  Penin- 
sula, not  by  the  name  of  colonies,  but  by  that 
of  kingdoms  (reynos)  contribute  no  net  revenue 
to  the  king  of  Spain*  Every  where,  with  the 
exception  of  Peru  and  Mexieoi  the  duties  and 
impoflto  levied,  are  absorbed  by  the  expences 
of  interior  administration.  I  shall  not  here 
discuss  at  length  the  vices  of  that  administra- 
tion i  they  are  the  same  which  are  observable 
in  European  Spain,  and  against  which  writers 
on  political  economy  both  national  and  foreign 
have  raised  their  voice  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  revenue  of  New  Spain*  may  be  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions  of  piastresf,  six 
miUians  of  which  are  sent  into  Europe  to  the 

♦  Pratkttodiias  Rentas  Reaksdd  Reyio. 
t  M,90QflQffMer]iDg.    Trans. 
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royal  treasury.  Thfe  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  public  revenue  since  the  eommencemeiit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  prores,  as  well  as  the 
augmentation  of  tithes^  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  the  '  progress  of  population,, 
the  greatest  commercial  activity,  and  the 
increase  of  national  wealth.  The  revenue  of  the 
state,  according  to  the  registers  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  viceroy,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  (tribunal  majfor  de  cuentas)  was : 

Piastresf. 

In  1712  -  .         .  3,068,400 


1763  -  .  -  5,705,876 

1764  -  -  .  5,901,706 

1765  .  -  -  6,141,981 

1766  .  .  -  6,538,941 

1767  -  -  -.  6,561,316 


Total  from  1763  to  1767         30,849,820 


Average  of  these  five  years  6,169,964 


•  See  chap.  x.  rol.  ill.  p.  97. 
t  The  table  of  the  revenues  from  1763  to  1784isderiv«l 
from  a  manuscript  memoir  dratm  up  m  the  Tribtakd  de 
Mineria  of  Mexico  in  1784*  to  prove  to  the  viceroy  tb« 
mflaence  of  the  progress  of  mining  on  tlie  revenue  of  th^ 
.slate.  The  produce  of  the  years  1785,  1789  and  1792 
has  been  already  published  in  the  Vu^o  Universal^  xxvii. 
p.  217.  See  also  PinkertonU  Neto  Geography  (English 
'  edition)  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
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From  1767  to  1769  at  an  average      piutres. 
annoally  -  -  -  8,000,000 

From  1773  to  1776  at  an  average  12,000,000 
From  1777  to  1779  at  an  average  14,500,000 


PiMtres. 

In  1780  -  -  -        15,010,974 

1781  -  -  -         18,091,689 

1782  -  -  -         18,594,492 

1783  -  -  -         19,579,718 

1784  -  -  -         19,605,574 


Total  from  1780  to  1784        90,882,397 


Average  of  these  five  years       .  18,176,479 

Piantret. 

In  1786  -  -  -  18,770,000 

1789  -  -  .  19,044,000 

1792  -  -  -  19,521,698 

18a2  -  -  -  20,200,000 

The  averse  of  the  five  years  from  17^  to 
J  784  differs  from  the  average  corresponding 
to  the  period  from  1763  to  1767,  more  than  two 
thirds^  i.  e.  12,006,515  piastres.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  price  of  mercury  from  82  to  62 
piastres  the  quintal,  the  estahUshment  of  a 
free  trade,  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  farm, 
and  several  other  measures  of  government 
which    we    have   ahready    explained  may    be 
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^oosi^red  as  tibe  eaCisesr  of  t&i^  bdi^efiiAe  of 
rev^ue. 

The  foUowing  aM  Iber  {Nrimeipal  btatt^Hes  of 
tke  revenue  of  New  Sjj^ia  t 

1st.  Revenue  drawn  fmte  the  pnnduc^  of  the 
gold  and:,  silver  miaee*^  fit^  imiKdM  md  a 
half  0f  pioitru  ^ 

Tvt. 

Dotiesj:  paid  at  the  royal  tar-easury  b^ 
&e  proprietors  of  mines  {den^  de 
tro  y  plata)f  under  the  denonfiMi-* 
fions  of  half  fifths  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  and  duty  of  coinage  and  nhMM. 
signiorage  in  1795        *  -        S,516,D00 

Net  profit  on  the  sale  of  mercury  im 

1 /dot  -  -  -  SMfiOO 

Net  profit  of  coinage^        -  «        1^600,000 

In  1703,  th^  mint  of  Mexico  along  with  the 
boitse  of  separation  produced  1,754,903  piastres; 
the  ^xpences  amounted  to  385,568  piastres, 
and  the  net  profit  of  the  mint  ainounted  to 
1,309,425  piastreis.  The  gold  and  sUoer  diOies 
hAve  increased  within  the  last  40  years  with 
Ae*  quantity  of  precious  metals  extracted  ,frooi 

♦  Renia  detproducto  y  bene/kio  mgtalico. 

t  S9e  vol.  iiL  p.  386. 
f  StevotiB.p.  183. 
▼OL.  JV.  P 
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the  mines  of  Mexico;  from  1763  to  1767,  that 
quantity  ^was  689193,316  piastres,  or  at  an 
average  11,638,463  piastres  per  annum;  from 
1781  to  1785^  after  the  diminution  of  the 
price  of  mercury,  the  establishment  of  a  su- 
preme council  of  mines,  and  the  edict  of  free 
trade,  the  produce  of  the  mines  amounted  to 
101,245,573  piastres,  or  at  an  average  20,249,114 
piastres  per  annum.  In  1700  the  duty  on  gold 
amounted  to  19,382  piastres;  and  the  duty 
on  silver  to  2,021,238  piastres.  The  net  pro^ 
fit  of  the  mint  of  Mexico  is  at  present  nearly 
six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  mint  at 
lima. 

2nd.  Revenue  of.  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco^ yhmi  four  miUiofis  to  four  mUUons  and 
a  half  of  piastres.  In  1802  the  value  of  the 
tobacco  purchased  from  the  cultivators  of 
Orizaba  and  Cordova  amounted  to  504,000 
piastres ;  and  the  value  of  the  tobacco  sold  on 
account  of  the  king  amounted  to  7,687,000 
piastres.  The  expences  of  manufacture  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  1,285,000  piastres. 
Now  as  the  expence  of  management  or  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  &c.  exceed  the  sum  of 
794,000  piastres,  the  net  revenue  was  only 
4,092,000  piastres. 
We    see  from  these   accurate  data  drawn 

•  ProdudodetRealeHmnco  dd  fabaco.    Seefol.QLp.  4t 
and  466. 
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from  a  table  already  given  by  us  in  the  12th 
chapter,  that  this  branch  of  public  administra- 
tion is  so  TiciouSy  that  the  salaries  of  officers 
consume  19  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue.  The 
latter  agreeably  to  a  royal  cedula  issued  during 
the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Galvez  ought  to  be 
sent  into  Spain ;  it  is  the  liquxdo  remisible  a 
la  Peninsula  which  ought  to  remain  untouched* 
and  which  the  viceroys  undef  no  pretext  can 
employ  in  the  internal  wants  of  the  country . 
The  great  royal  manufactory  of  Seville  prin- 
cipally manufactures  tobacco  from  Brazib 
although  the  Spanish  Rio  Negro,  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  the  province  of  Cumana,  and  many 
other  provinces  of  Spanish  America  are  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  the  most  aromatic  tobacco. 
Its^  produce,  which  is  four  millions  of  piastres, 
nearly  equals  the  net  revenue  of  the  tobacco 
farm  of  Mexico;  and  both  of  these  exceed  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown  of  Sweden;  but  it  is 
not  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  duty  which 
renders  it  odious  to  the  people  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  raised.  Of  all  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  c<^onies,  the  most  desireable  are  the  sup- 
pression of  the  tobacco  system,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  tribute  on  the  Indians. 
•Jfed»  Net  revenue  of  the  Alcavalas,  nearly 
three  millions  of  piastres.  The  gross  produce  of 
thii^     branch    of     taxation    according    to     an 

T  2 
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average   from   17«S   to    1702^  was    3^260^604 
pia«tres»      Discountiftg    the    ex^noe^  of   oel* 
lection    and    salaries,   amoontkig.    te    371^14yS 
piajrtresy    there    remains    a    net  isesnemie    ef 
2^88,360  piastres.     The  activity  •!  eonmeMe^ 
has  so  much  increased  within  the   kst  £»rty# 
years>  that  the  produce  o£  Ae  idcavalast  fron^ 
1765  to  1777  amoauted  to  19,844,053  piartcw; 
while  between  1778  and  17SlO.it  ainoimted  ta 
34^18,463  piaatresw     The  cugtoma  of  MttjeicO' 
hardly  produced  from  1766  to.  1778.--6,fi61,StQ0 
piastreft;    from   1779  to    1791   they,  produced 
more  than  9462,014   piartres.    In  1790,.  tha 
revenue    of   the  ahavalai   only,    amounted  ta 
2,407,000  piastres ;-  but  it.  has  greatly  iacceafled 
since  that  time*    In^  the  revenuea  the  expenca 
of  collection  defrayed  by  the  people  amounts 
to  13  per  eeid;.     The  alcavala  not  being  paid 
by  the  Indians  we  conclude  that  this  impost  ia 
equal  to  an.  annual  capitation  of  If  piastces  oa* 
the  whites  and  mixed  casts. 

4th.  Net  produce  of  the  Indian.  capitafeaoA' 
tax^  one  TnilUon  three  iwndred  thoumndfiaMUiiesm. 
The  increase  of  the  produce  of  this  tribute  pvove^^ 
the  increase  of  the  Indian  population,  a^  fact* 
very  little  known  in  Europe,  wliich^  alfeidih 
great  consolation  to  the  friends  of  hmnaniiy^. 
From  1788  to  1792,  the  capitation  taj^oa  i<t 

*  Tributos.    See  toI.  i.  p.  187. 
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piastres  annually.     Now  the  expences  of  cdl- 
locrtion  and    s^aries    were  ^6^770  piastres,  to 
whkAk  we  must  add  103)624  piastres  for  pen- 
sions   paid  to   the   descendants  of  Montezuma 
Moid  several  of  the  Con^istad&resj  for  sums  des- 
•  iMed  far  4he  mpport  of  the  ^bfl4herdvei*s   finfa£ar« 
deros)  of  the  viceroy,  and  for  ^eHher -dkarges. 
Whfta  we  ^discount  4faese   158,804  [nastres  4i'om 
ii»  gross  produce  tof  :the   'trtbHte,   we  find  a 
:Ret  fradace   of  tribute    ^iiquido)  <]f  «99,9M 
I^Mtees.     In    1709   this   liquido  amounted   to 
IM^f^iOO  piastres,  while  in  1746  k  was  only 
4UW!/)00    pMwtres.    The    oapitslvoti  of  1^  In- 
dians from  1765   to  1777    was    stated  in    l4ye 
.Masters   at    10444»ll8S    fnastres;     and   4rom 
i776.to   ISBO  srk    11^606^2  piastres.      Tte 
<C9q>0ii4e   <tf   iodlcotion    of    «his   impost    dees 
not  exceed  six  per  cent,  of  the  net-produce. 

6th.  Het  {MToduoe  of  ^e  duty  en  pulque 
tsij^  humdted  thoHMnd  ftiasiirts.  This  duty 
.en  the  f emsntod  juice  of  the  apave*,  the  wine 
id  the  Isriians  rproduoed  in  the  towns  of  MeiLico, 
Tehicay  And  ftebfe  de  los  Angeles  at  an 
Mfev^ge  from  13^88  to  17fi2  a  n^  annual  sum 
<ctf.76Mftl  piastres:  in  .17W.  it  amounted  to 
754,000  piastres.  Expence  of  collection  of 
this  revenue  seven  per  cent,  of  the  Uquido,  The 
manufacture   of  pulque   was    aUogethoi*    pro* 

*  See  vol.  11.  p.  525. 
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lubited  by    the  laws   of   Charles   I.  and   Phi- 

lip  m. 

6th,  Net  prodace  of  the  duty  on  imports 
and  exports^  under  the  name  of  almoxarifazffOf 
half  a  milKon  of  piastres. 

7th»  Produce  of  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences 
or  bulls  de  la  cruzada  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thoumnd  piastres. 

8t|).  Net  produce  of  the  post*,  two  hundred 
and  Jifly  thousand  piastres.  This  produce 
between  1765  and  1777  was  1,006,054  piastres; 
and  between  1778  and  1790  was  2,430,426 
piastres ;  an  augmentation  which  both  demon- 
strates the  progress  of  civilization  and  com- 
merce. 

0th.  Net  produce  of  the  sale  of  powderf, 
one  hundred  and  ^y  thousand  piastres ;  from 
1788  to  1792  it  was  at  an  average  144,686 
piastres  annually. 

10th.  Net  produce  of  the  revenue  levied  on 
cleiical  benefices,  under  the  name  of  mesada 
and  media  anata,  one  hundred  thousand  piastres. 

1 1th.  Net  produce  on  the  sale  of  cards,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand piastresX. 

12th.  Net  produce  of  stamp  duties  (^Mjief 
SeUttdo)  eighty   thousand  piastres;    from  1788 

«  RefUadeCoreoi. 

fLijuiio del  red  sstanco  debt  pohera.  See  vol.  iiL  p.  470. 

X  Estamo  de  naypes. 
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to  1792    at   an    average    6a»756  pinstifes  per 
annarn. 

0 

lath.  Net  produce  of  the  farm  of  cock-fight- 
mg*,farttf'fo?e  thousand  piastre$^ 

14th.  Net  produce  of  the  farm  of  saow» 
thirttf  thaumnd  piastres^  If  there  were  not 
countries  in  Eun^e  where  a  tax  is  paid  on 
day*lighty  we  might  well  be  surpri^d  to  see 
in  America  that  the  bed  of  snow  which 
covers  the  high  chain  of  the  Ancfes  ^  ia 
considered  as  a  property  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  poor  Indian  who  with  danger 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras  can 
neither  collect  snow  nor  sell  it  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  without  paying  a  duty  to 
government.  This  strange  custom  of  con- 
sidering the  sale  of  ice  and  snow  as  a  royal 
right,  existed  also  m  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Ferme  des 
nieges  was  only  put  a  stop  to  at  Paris  because 
the  nu^itude  of  the  duty  produced  such  a 
rapid  diminution  of  the  use  of  cooling  beverages 
that  the  court  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
declare  the  trade  in  ice  and  snow  completely 
free.  At  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  where  the 
summits  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  the  Pic  d'Ori* 
zaba  furnish  imows  for  the  making  of  sherbets, 
the  esloHCo  de  la  nieve  was  only  introduced  in 
177». 

^  EtkincodehijuegiHtbgM)$* 
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W€  iMwe  thus  «oBipft]!ied  the  tfotol  revjcoiu^  of 
New  Spain  at  different  periods  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  let  us  now  pursue  this  comparison 
in  the  different  bramches  of  impost  indicated 
in  the  stati^cai  woi«k  of  VtUn-SeRor^  pub- 
lished at  'Miexico  4n  1746;  and  we  shall  see 
at  each  article  irrefragable  prools  of  the  pro«« 
gress  of  pepulirtien  and  public  pposperity* 


Comparative   table   of   ike  revenue   cf  New 
Spain. 


jBourow  of  the  putklic  iwvenne. 

In  1746. 

In  1803. 

' 

PiattiM. 

Piartnt.  i 

Dati«8  levied  au  the  ,pyo. 

duce  of  the  mines     - 

700,000 

3,516,000 

Mint 

357,500 

1,500,000 

Alcavala              -             -    ' 

721,876 

S,200,00e 

Almoxjinfazgo        «         -   , 

d78,3Sa 

600,000 

faulian  «^it»tion  ^x 

050,000 

1,200,000^ 
270,000 

Cmzada      -        - 

150,000 

Media  anata 

40,000 

100,000 

t)uty  on  pulque  or  agave 

• 

juice    -        - 

L61,«00 

«<MMWQ 

Duty  OB  cards        -         -    , 

701,000 

120,000 

IStoinps        -        -            - 

41,000 

80,000 

[Sale  of  snow         -       • 

15,522 

26,000 

Sde  of  Powder 

71,680 

l<45,0M 

ICock  fighting        -          -    : 

21,1A0 

.  46Ji00i 

We  have  onhjr  included  iii  tU^  talde  ib^ 
duties,  thetarif  of  which  has  not  been  increweA 
since    1746,  when  the    mono|K>Iy  pf  tobacco 
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10ms  not  yet  »rtrodac40d,  aiut  the  imatidUiB  prih- 
diiee  iastoad  of  %l  miUi^os  im^y  lO.miUioaB  ^ 
pia^tr^.  Robertson  ifi  ^  «ditiw  of  tha  Hi^r 
tory  of  Aneciqa,  poblidl^  ia  173Sj  ^aly  vs^lu^ 
tlie  pevoofie  of  Mexico  cit.  fom*  millio^B  ^ 
fiBstxe^f  while  it  actually  aiiAoiijiited  at  tb^t 
p/eriod  to  WM^  tjfft^  ei^litQeD  milljoi^s^ ,  Smac^  wf^ 
tlie  «tate  of  ignfrw42e  in  Curope  ^  Ij^at  time^rM*- 
p^ptiiig  the  4splonii9t»  of  SfsWf  th%t  that  loarBod 
^rrii  illwtrioiKi  hist(9ria»  wban  ^^atk^-igf^  ,tb^ 
i9ipa*e^a  i^  F«^#  wa«  /comp^^ed  tp  ileriive  hifi 
ixifom^ion£rom  a  jnanuseriptdr^^  lA  ]b614« 
M.  Ji^eckerf  calculated  in  1784  the  po»tiir 
ImtioM  ai;  23  livres/lS  sgos^t  4^  piastres  pw 
head  of  .^  s^xes  ami  ages  in  Fcance.  ICsckomi)^ 
the  number  of  iahajl>itaiits  in  New^pain  ^t 
5,837^000  and  the  revenue  at  twenty  millions 
of  piastres,  we  shall  have  S-tr^  per  head  of  all 
sexes  and  ages.  Peru  which  at  present  con- 
tains only  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  yields 
a  revenue  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  piastres, 
gives  nearly  the  same  result..  As  the  Indians 
subject  to  the  capitation  tax  pay  no  alcavala, 
and  make  no  use  of  tobacco,  calculations  of 
,  this  sort  which  are  not  very  instructive  even 
for  Europe,  are  by  no  means  applicable  to 
America.    Besides  it  is  not  so  much  the  mass 


*  Robertsont  vol,  iv.  p.  S52,  note  zxxiii. 

t  NeckeVi  de  PJdmimstratum  des  JiimnuSf  T.  L  p.  221. 
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of  imposts  as  their  distribution,  and  the 
mode  of  their  recovery,  which  occasion  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants.  To  attain  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  accuracy  in  calculations  so 
▼ague  in  their  nature,  we  ought  not  wholly 
to  reckon  among  the  burdens  supported  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  the  duties  on 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  profits  of  the  mint, 
which  tc^ether  come  in  for  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  country.  We 
'win  not  enter  here  into  discussions  capable  of 
affording  so  very  little  satisfaction;  and  we 
shall  rather  hasten  to  complete  tlie  view  of 
the  Mexican  finances  by  treating  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  the  expences  of  collection 
and  the  expences  of  government. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Espences  qf  Cottection-^PMic  ExpentHture^^Skuadot-^ 
Net  product  vMch  Jlom  into  the  Roifil  Treatury  of 
Madrid— Military  State— Defence  of  the  CoHntry—Reca- 
pii¥lation. 

In  examining  the  different  branches  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state^  we  have  indicated  the  ex- 
pence  of  collection  occasioned  by  the. partial 
receipts.  In  all  countries  these  expences  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  impost  or  duty  levied. 
We  know  from  the  researches  of  M.  Necker*, 
that  in  France  before  the  year  1784,  the  ex* 
pence  of  collection  amounted  to  lOt  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  imposts  laid  upon  the  people,  while 
it  cost  more  than  15  per  cent,  to  collect  the 
duties  on  consumption  alone.  From  these  pro- 
portions we  may  judge  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  economy  which  prevails  in  th^  administra^ 
tion  of  the  finances.  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  from  official  papers,  exhibits  an  af- 
fficting  result :  it  proves  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Spain  support  burdens  which  surpass 
the  net  revenue  of  the  state  by  more  than  a 

•  Neder,  T.  L  p.  9S  and  188. 
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seventh.  We  shall  first  g^ve  this  table,  snch 
as  it  was  sent  by  the  Count  de  Revilla^- 
gedo  the  viceroy,  to  the  ministry  at  Madrid; 
and  we  shall  afterwards  discuss  the  results 
which  may  1>e  drawn  from  it. 
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The  numbers  in  this  Table  relate  to  an  ave- 
rage of  the  five  years  preceding  1789.    In  this 
period  the  revenue  of  New  Spain  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  millions  of  piastres.    The  first  class  of 
imposts  includes  more  than  a  half  of  the  total 
receipts;  and  the  expences  of  collection  amount 
to  12  A  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce.    The 
second    class  contains   such  branches    as    are 
the  object  of  a  particular  monopoly,  as  the  royal 
farm  of  tobacco,   the     sale    of   mercury    and 
cards  on  account  of  the  crown.    With  respect 
to  this  part  of  the  public  receipts  die  Table 
presents  a  result  which  does  not  appear  accurate; 
for  it  states  the  expences  of  management  and 
collection    at   441*  per  cent.    It  is  probable 
that  the  persons  entrusted  with  drawing  up  this 
Table  of  the  finances   of  Mexico,  have  con- 
founded under    this  head    the  salaries  of  the 
officers,  with  the  expences  of  manufactures  and 
other  unknown    charges.      We  have  ah-eady 
explained  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  every 
thmg  connected  with  the  tobacco  management; 
M-e  have  seen  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  do 
toot  consume  upon  the  whole  more  than  800,000 
piastres  m  a  gross  produce  of  more  than  seven 
inilhons  ^d  a  half  of  piastres.    Adding  to  the 
8alan«  of  officers  a  few  expences  of  manage- 
inent  disguised  under  the  vague  denomination 
of  expences  of  administration,  we  may  estimate 
the  expence  of  collection  at  26  per  cent.    The 
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economy  introduced  into  the  collection  of  taxei 
on  the  clergy  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
horrible  depredation  which  takes  place  in  the 
management  of  corporation  property.  I  should 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  in  general  the  ey.m 
pence  of  collection  in  Mexico  amounts  to  16 
or  18  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
prodigious  number  of  officers,  the  greatest  idle- 
ness in  those  who  fill  the  highest  offices,  the 
utmost  complication  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  render  the  collection  of  taxes  as 
slow  and  difficult  as  expensive  to  the  Mexican 
public. 

According  to  the  Table  of  the  finances  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  Count  de  Rerillagigedo, 
the  expences  of  government  were  on  an  average 
bistween  1784  and  1789  as  follows :— 
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Ap;pIication  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

Situados  sent  to  the  colonies  of  Am^ 

lica  and  Asia  -  -  *  3,011,604 
Regular  troops         -  -        •         l^m^M 

Militia        -         -         -         .        -  16D,14iO 

tkpence  of  keeping,  up  preHdi&i^  or 

military  posts  -  -  ^  -  1,063,706 
Food  and  clothing  of  condeumedcri*   . 

ininals        -        -         -  .  47,268 

Arsenal  and  dockyard  of  the  pert  f>f 

San  Bias  ....  99,004 
Administration  of  justice  -  *  1^4^294 
Administration  of  the  finances  «  506,388 
Pensions  and  other  charge  assigned 

on  the  Tnasa  commun  ^  .  406^4 
Missions  of  California  and  the  North 

West  coast  of  America  -        42,494 

Vai^ous    expences   of    fortifications, 

ships  of  war  stationed  at  Vera 

Cruz,  &c.         ...         1,000,000 


Total        .        -        .  .        7,886,329 

Now  the  revenue  of  the  three  classes 
of  imposts  was  according  to  the 
preceding  Table        -  13,884,336 

Reimains,  revenue  of  the  king,  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  mo- 
ther country        ...        5,998,007 
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During  the  adminirtration  of  the  last  viceroys 
Don.  Josef  de  Yturigarray,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1803^  a  new  Table  of  the  finance, 
was  drawn  np,  of  which  the  general  result 
difiers  very  little  from  that  of  the  year  1790. 
The  fottowing  is  the  detail  of  that  budget  in 
which  the  ^listribution  of  the  difi*erent  articles  of 
the  public  expence  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  order  and  perspicuity. 


TOIn  IV. 
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iBuJget  of  the  public  reventie  of  New  Spaib 
Vor'the  year  1803. 


Application  of  receipts. 


'Piastres. 


^asti'es. 


The  receipts  amount  to 
Expences. 
I.  Expence  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Sueldos  de  hacienda^  sala- 
ries of  the  viceroy,  oi 
the  commandant  gene- 
ral of  the  provincias  tn- 
ternasy  of  the  intendants, 
of  the  secretaries  at- 
tached to  the  different 
chiefs,  •  pensions  of  the 
governors  retired  from 
service  (jubilados). 

Expences  of  transmitting 
funds  from  province  to 
province,  and  into  Spain 

Piu*chase  of  raw  materials 
for  the  tobacco,  powder, 
and  salt-petre  farms, 
(para  especiesfistancadas) 

Expence  of  the  mint  and 
of  the  powder,  and  to- 
bacco manufactories 


20,000,000 


2,000,000 


)  5,250,000 


760,000 

1,200,000 
l,300,00q 


Hemains  in  net  produce  (Uqaido)        14,750,000 
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Application  of  veeeipto.    Piagtre0.4  PiMtres. 


Remains  in  net  ptoduce 
iMffido)  from  the  prer 
ceding  pi^e    -    -  -  *- 


14,760,000 


3,(K)0A)00 


II.    Charges  of  the  s^msa 
cammun. 

IdUitaiT     defence,     ships, 

giin-boatfif,regulartrqppS| 

militia,    pimdios^    itnd 

criminals    -    -    * 
Fortifications  arsenal  jmd 

dockyards  of  San  Rla^, 

magazipes,  consumption 

of  powder  for  the.e:i(er- 

cise  of  the  troops     - 
Expence  of  courts  ^  jus- 
tice   (a^diem^),  .in^ 

/wnwneB,  average  - 
Pensions  -  -  -  -  - 
Hospitals  und   repairs  of 

royal  Wjorks     -    -    - 

Bemams  f n  net  prod^e  {Uquido)     10,100,000 


^4,6a0,000 


800,000 


.250,000 
200^000 

400,OPQ 


a2 
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Application  of  receipts. 


net  produce 
pre- 


Piastres. 


Remains  in  net  pi 
(liauido)  from  tn( 
ceding  page     - 

III.  Kemittances  to  the, 
mother  country  and^  co- 
lonies (-cargas  ultrama- 
rinas). 

Net  produce  of  the  tobac- 
co farm 

Net  produce  of  the  sale  of 
cards  (naypes) 

Pensions  assigned  on  the 
ramos  de  vacantes,  the 
third  part  of  which  is 
sent  to  the  establishment 
for  the  accommodation 
{Mont  de  piete)  of  the 
military  at  Madrid    - 

Purchase  money  of  mer- 
cury in  Germany 

Produce     of    the    medias 

anatas  and  other  duties 

on   the  clergy,   applied 

to  the  cannon  foundry  of 

.  Ximena      -  -    - 

JSituados  of  the  colonies  of 
Asia  and  America 


3,500/)0d 
130,000 


Piastres. 


10,100,000 


«0,000 
500,000 


100,000 


7,780,000 


Remains  in  the  treasuiy  of 
Mexico  at  the    end 
the  year    -     -    •    . 


3,600; 


,000 


of) 

1 


2,320^000 
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Applicajtion  of  receipts. 


Sums  sent  to  the  Royal 
Treasury  of  Madrid. 

Prom  the  tobacco  farm 
and  cards    -     -    - 

Surplus  (sobrante)  in  the 
treasury  of  Mexico    - 


Piastres. 


3fi20fiOO( 


V  5,940,000 
2,320,000) 


To  ^ve  a  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
finances  of  Mexico,  I  shall  present  at  the  close 
of  the  budget  of  the  year  1803,  a  Table  of  the 
expences  of  state,  as  they  are  classed  in  a 
memoir  drawn  up  by  me  in  Spanish  during  my 
residence  at  Mexico,  and  ccMumunicated  by  the 
viceroy  to  the  ministry  at  Madrid  in  1804. 

The  revenue  of  New  Spain,  estimated  at 
twenty  millions  of  piastres  is  consumed, 

I.  By  expences  incurred  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  amounting  to  ten  miUians  and  a 
half  of  piojitres. 

II.  By  remittances    of   specie  {situados)    an- 
nually^ made    to    other     Spanish    colonies, 
amounting  to   three  millions   and  a  half  of 
piastres. 

III.  By  money  paid,  as  the  net  produce  of  the 
colony,  into  the  treasury  of  the  king  of  Spain 
at  Madrid,  amounting  to  six  millions  of  pi- 
astres. 
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I.  The  »p«tice8  6f  intemfti  ^ulmmi8tMli<^ 
covered  by  {Be  receipts  of  iUe  moM  cimmun, 
are  divided  as  follows : 

1.  War  expences       -        -  4,000,000 

Via. 


Troops  of  the  line  (^rcSpare^ZodEa)    -     1,800,000 

Militia 8fiO,0DO 

PresidioB  .  .  ^  -  *  1,200,000 
Expence  of  the  Fort  of  Perote  -  200^000 
Manne,  dockyards  of  San  Blas^^ 

arsenals  of  die  pKniB     «        -     3  ' 

4/X)0,000 

The  war  expences  in  1792  were 
calculated  at  1,567,000  for  the  re^Iar 
troops,  2^2,000  for  the  militia,  and 
1,070,000  for  keeping  \xp  presidujis. 

2.  Salaries  of  the  viceroy,  intendant^ 
and  officers  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances        -      HfiOOfidO 

•     ^^ 

3.  Expences    of   administration     of 

justice,  audienciaSf  solas  del  crimen, 
juzgados  de  penas  de  camara,  juZ" 
gadode  hienes  de  defanias^juxgadb 
de  Indies         ....        d6b,0OO 


Carried  forward    0,300^000 
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'  Piastres* 

Brought  over  ...        6,300,000 

4.  Prisons^  correction  houses,  hospitals    400,000 
^  Pensions  ....        260,000 

6.  Expencesof  administration,  advan- 
ces made  to  the  tobacco  farm,  ex- 
pences  of  the  royal  manufactories, 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  repairs 

,    of  public  buildings  -        -        3,660,000 

10,600,000 


In  Europe  very  exaggerated  ideas  are  in 
e^eneral  entertained  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  viceroys  of  Spanish  America.  This 
power  and  wealth  have  no  existence,  but  when 
the  person  who  fills  the  situation  is  supported 
by  a  rreat  party  at  court,  and  where,  by  making 
a  sacrifice  of  his  honour  to  a  sordid  avarice, 
ne  abuses  the  prerogatives  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  law.  The  salaries  of  the  viceroys  of 
New  Grenada  and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  only 
40,000  piastres  per  annum* ;  and  the  viceroys 
of  Peru  and  New  Spain,  have  only  60,000t. 
At  Mexico  a  viceroy  imds  himself  surrounded 
by  families,  whose  revenues  are  three  or  four 
tunes  greater  than  his  own;   and  his  house  is 

*  8,400  Sterling.    Trom. 
t  ISifiOOStedioff.    Tnau. 
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on  an  establishment  like  that  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  cannot  leave  his. palace  without 
being  preceded  by  his  guards  on  horseback; 
be  is  served  by  pages;  and  in  the  town  of 
Mexico  he  is  only  permitted  to  dine  with  his 
wife  and  children.  This  excess  of  etiquette 
becomes  a  means  of  saving ;  and  a  viceroy  who 
wishes  to  quit  his  retirement  and  enjoy  society, 
must  remain  for  some  time  in  the  country, 
either  at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas,  or  at 
Chapoltepec,  or  at  Tacubaya.  Some  of  the 
viceroys  of  New  Spain  have  had  an  increase 
of  salary ;  instead  of  60,000  piastres,  the  Che- 
valier de  Croix,  Don  Antonio  Buccarelli,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Branciforte,  had  an  annual 
revenue  of  80,000  piastres*;  but  this  court 
favour  was  not  extended  to  the  successors  of 
the  three  above  named  viceroys. 

A  governor  who  chooses  to  renounce  all 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  considers  himself 
as  having  come  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  his  family,  finds^  means'  for  accom* 
plishing  his  end,  by  favouring  the  richest  in- 
dividuals of  the  country  in  the  distribution  of 
places,  in  the  dealing  out  of  the  mercury,  in 
privileges  granted  in  time  of  war  to  carry 
on  a  free  trade  with  the  colonies  of  neutral 
powers.  For  some  years  past,  the  ministry  of 
Madrid  have  deemed  it  for  their  interest  to 

•  iff  16,800  Sterling.    Tram. 
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name  even  to  the  smallest  situations  in  the 
Colonies.  However  the  recommendation  of 
the  viceroy  is  still  of  great  importance  to  the 
person  who  solicits,  especially  if  the  object  so- 
licited be  a  military  charge,  or  a  title  of  nobi- 
lity (titulo  de  Costilla),  which  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans are  in  genei^al  much  moi*e  eager  for, 
than  the  European  Spaniards.  A  viceroy  it 
is  true  has  no  right  to  make  any  commercial 
regulaticms,  but  he  may  interpret  the  orden 
of  the  court;  he  may  (jfpen.  a  door  to  neutrals, 
by  informing  the  king  of  the  urj/ent  circunu 
stances  which  have  determined  him  to  have 
recourse  to  that  step ;  he  may  protest  against 
a  reiterated  order,  and  accumulate  memoirs  and 
infarmes ;  and  if  he  is  rich,  adroit,  and  suppor- 
ted in  America  by  a  courageous  assessor,  and 
at  Madrid  by  powerful  friends  he  may  govern 
arbitrarily  without  fearing  the  residencia,  that 
is  to  say  the  account  which  he  must  render 
of  his  administration  to  every  superior  (Chef) 
who  has  occupied  a  place  in  the  Colonies. 

There  have  been  viceroys  who  secure  of 
their  impunity,  have  extorted  in  a  few  years 
nearly  eight  millions  of  livres  toumois^;  and 
with  pleasure  we  add  that  there  have  been 
others  who  far  from  increasing  their  fortune  by 
unlawful  means,  have  displayed  a  noble  and 
generous  disinterestedness.     Among  the  latter, 

•  Upwards  of  d  896,000  Sterling.    Tram. 
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Ae  M  exieans  will  long  remember  with  gia- 
Istude  ^e  Ooimt  de  ReviUagigedo,  and  the 
Chevalier  d'As^nxa,  two  statesmen  equally  dis* 
tiaguis^ed  for  their  private  and  their  public 
vtrtaes,  whose  adnuBistration  would  hare  been 
productive  of  still  more  good,  if  their  exterior 
position  had  allowed  them  freely  to  follow  the 
career  whieh  they  had  marked  out. 

II.  Three  mifiions  and  ^  half  ci  piastres^ 
nearly  a  sixth  pkrt  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
Mexico,  annually  pa^s  t^  the  other  Spanish 
CoIoBiesy  as  an  indispspsable  supply  for  their 
interior  administralion.  These  situados  accord- 
ing to  averages  drawn  from  the  years  between 
1168  and  1792,  were  distnbirted  in  the  f<dlaw- 
ing  manner: 

Piaities. 
1.  Island  of  Cuba  -        -        1,8^6,000 

Piastres. 
«.  Attemdm^tierra,  aid 

to  the  internal  govern- 
m^  of  the  island  -  436|0Q0 
N.  B.  146,000  piastres  for 
fiipmtiago  de  .Ciuba,  and 
^290,000  piastJMA  for  the 
fl[avannah. 

b.  JMmcio$irmifgntimafmBr 
Tine  expenoes  -  7^^000 

Carried  forward  1,176,000 
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Brought  oyer  -        1^176,000 

N.B.  700,000  piastres  for 

the  port   and   dockyards 

of   the    Hayamiahi   and 

40,000    piastres  for   the 

vessels  stationed  off  the 

coasts  of  the  Mosquitos 
€•  Expence  of  keeping  up 

the   fort^cations  of  the 

HayaniiAi  -        -        1^,009 

d.  Purchase  money  of  to  * 

baceo  from  the  Island   of 

Cuba,  which    goes  into 

Spain  -        -        -      500/)0e 

1^26,000 

2.  Florida  -         -        -        .  151^000 

3.  Porto  Rico  ...  377,000 

4.  The  )ni3ippine  Islands    -        -  250,000 
6.  tiouisiana       -      .  -         -        -          557,000 

6.  Hie  Island  of  Trinidad  -  200,000 

7.  The  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo      274,000 

8,^186^000 

Although  since  the  j>eriod  when  this  table 
was  drawn  up,  Spain  has  lost  Louisiana,  and 
the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Saint  Domingo, 
the  sittiados  have  not  been  diminished  to  ths 
amount  of  1,031,000  piastres,  as  might  be  sup 
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posed.  The  administration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  has  been  so 
expensive  during  the  last  war,  especially  from 
the  squadrons  stationed  there  under  admirals 
Alava  and  Aristizabal,  that  the  sum  sent  to 
the  eastern  and  western  Colonies,  has  never 
been  less  than  three  millions  of  piastres.  We 
cannot  help  being  surprized  to  see  that  the 
Havanah  requires  an  assistance  of  1,400,000 
piastres,  when  we  recollect  that  the  receivers 
of  royal  duties  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Colony,  more  than  two  millions  of  piastres 
per  annum.  Although  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  tribute  on  th^  natives  amounts  to  573,000 
piastres,  and  the  excise  on  tobacco  to  600,000 
piastres,  the  royal  treasuries  of  Manilla,  have 
constantly  required  of  late,  a  situado  of  500,000 
piastres. 

III.  The  net  revenue  (sohrantej  liquido  remi* 
sible),  drawn  by  the  Mother  Country  from 
Mexico,  scarcely  amounted  to  a  million  of  pias- 
tres before  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  farm. 
At  present  it  amounts  to  five  or  six  millions 
of  piastres,  according  as  greater  or  smaller 
gituadas  are  required  by  the  other  Colonies, 
This  liquido  or  sobrante  is  composed  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  tobacco  and  powder  farms,  which 
pretty  uniformly  amounts  to  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  piastres,  and  the  variable  surplus  of 
the  ma$a  commun.    I  must  observe  that  in  the 
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Spanish  Colonies,  little  or  no  money  remains 
in  the.  treasury,  after  the  accounts  of  the  year 
have  been  closed.  Those  who  govern,  are 
aware  that  the  surest  means  of  supporting 
their  credit  at  court,  and  preserving  their  places, 
is  to  send  as  much  money  as  possible  to  the 
royal  treasury  at  Madrid. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
New  Spain,  is  concentrated  in  the  five  inten- 
dancies  of  Mexico,  Guanaxuato,  Puebla,  Yalla* 
dolid,  and  Guadalaxara,  these  provinces  bear  the 
greatest  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  state.  The 
provincias  intemas  may  be  considered  as  Colo- 
nies of  Mexico,  properly  so  called ;  but  these 
colonies  far  from  supplying  funds  to  the  trea* 
sury  of  the  capital,  are  a  drawback  on  that 
■  treasury.  The  receipts  of  the  provincial  trea- 
sury (caaa  real)  of  Guanaxuato,  were  on  an 
average,  of  the  fiie  years  preceding  1793 . 

Piastres. 

Duty^  on  gold  and  silver,  and 
alcavala  ...  860,000 

Produce  of  tobacco,  powder,  and 
stamps  *  -  *  312,000 

\  Total  1,162,000 


*  Nothmg  more  is  meant  here  than  the  duty  itself; 
lor  the  quantity  of  silver  which  passes  through  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  of  Guanaxuato,  is  more  than  from  six  to 
leven  millions  of  piastres,  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines 
flowing  throu^  that  channel  to  the  mint  at  Mexico. 
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The  annual  jeapen^tts  are  : 

Salary  of  the  intendant  -         -  6000 

Es^pence  of  administration  of  the  .treasury  7800 
Assay  of  gold  and  silver     -     -     SOOjO 
Expence  of  collection  of  the  alcavala  and 

duty  on   pulque  -  -  .8000 

Salaries  of  guards  (Risguardo)        -     10,700 

Total  39^600 


iStooi  >the  table  of  the  expencas  of  Omar 
naoraatoy  wejsaay  fonn^sciiie  idea  of  the  siti^i^tion 
i>f  .the^naMies  iu.theitwelveother  intqndAOipi^ 
jQif  which  the  'kingdom  of  New  Sp^  is  conApo&?d. 
JkJt  VaUadolid  the Tey^Quessat  present  fmiount  tp 
773,000  piastres,  and  this  .account  is  prolita)^]^ 
JBOK  aoQwate  tha^  that  #f  tiie  revepuepf  the  in- 
tendanay^f  Guanaxuaito,  vrhich  appc^ars  so9»e- 
what  too  tIow. 

Xhe  profit    derived    by  the  government    of 

Spain  from  Mexico,  aniounts  to  Hiore  than  two 

^Afhrdat^f  the  net  produce  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 

in  America  and  Ana*     The  g^reatest  part  of 

iflie  "^attthors    on    political  economy,   who  ha;ve 

treated  of  the  finances  of  the  peninsula,  the 

fijjuidation    of  the  vaks,  and  of   the  bank  of 

Saint  Charles,  found  their  calculations  on  the 

'falsest    data,    by  exaggerating  the  treasures 

^which  4he  (Comi;  q{  .l^pajin  aoi^ually   derived 
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mires,  in  the  most  atmndant  years,  nevw  ex- 
ceeded tile  sum  of  nine  millions  of  piastres* 
When  we  consider  that  the  erdinwy  expen- 
ces  of  rtate  in  Enro^pean  Spam,  sineto 
1784,  have  been  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
miHions  of  piastres,  we  find  that  the  mon^ 
si^nt  by  tile  cdonies  to  tiie  treasury  of  Madfid, 
^oes  not  amount  to  more  than  a  fifidi  part  of 
the  total  revenue.  It  might  be  easy  to  prove, 
that  if  Mexico  enjoyed  a  wise  adiliiiiisti^ 
tion;  if  it  opened  its  ports  to  every  fri^tfd^ 
nation;  if  it  received  Chinese  and  Malay 
colonists  to  people  its  western  coast,  from 
Acapulco  to  Colima;  if  it  increased,  the 
plantaticms  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar-;  and 
"finally  if  it  established  a  just  balance,  between 
its  agriculture,  its  mines,  nai  its  manufacturiog 
industry,  it  might  alone,  in*a  very  few.  years  af- 
ford the  crown  of  Spain  a  net  profit,  douUe 
the  amount  of  what  is  at  present  furnished 
by  the  whole  of  Spanish  America. 
.  The  following  is  a  general  table  of  the  fi* 
*  nances  of  the  colonies,  with  respect  to  the 
net  revenue  immediately  derived  from  them 
by  the  Mother  Country: —  , 

The  royal  treasury  receives  from  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Sjpain,  from  five  to  six  mil* 
lions  of  piastres*  per  annum. 

«  iri,890,000  Sterling.   J'rans. 
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From  the  viceroyalty  of  PerUf  more  than  a 
million  of  piastres ; 

From  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres^  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  piastres ; 

From  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Gretwdot 
from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  piastres; 

In  the  Capitmiias  (fenerales  of  Caracas,  Chilif 
Guathnala,  the  island  of  Cubaf  and  Portarico, 
the  receipts  are  consumed  by  the  expences 
of  administration ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
Philippine  and  Canary   Islands. 

Hence^  all  the  colonies,  only  produce  to 
the  treasury  of  Spain,  eight  millions,  two 
hundred  thousand  piastres  per  annum,  at  an 
average*  Considering  the  colonies  merely 
as  distant  provinces,  we  find  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  European  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  hardly  equals  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can part. 

Finances  of  the   Spanish  Monarchy,  in  1804. 

EUROPE. — ^Peninsula :  gross  revenue,  thirty- 
five  millions  of  piastres.  The  total  receipt 
in  1784,  was  685,000,000  reals  deVeUon; 
in  1788  it  was  616,295,000  reals,  according 
to  the  account  rendered  by  Lerena.  Po- 
pulation 10,400,000  inhabitants.  Surface 
25,000  square  leagues. 

AMERICA. — From  the  researches  made  by 
me,  respecting   the  state  of  the  finances  of 
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•  the  colonies,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  may 
estimate  the  gross  revenue  of  all  Spanish 
America,  at  96,000,000  of  piastres.  The 
population  of  Spanish  America^  is  nearly 
15,000,000  inhabitants;  its  surface  4^,000 
square  leagues.  The  colonies  of  which  we 
can  specify  the  gross  revenue  with  any 
.  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  following: 

ViceroyaUy  of  New  Spain,  twenty  millions  of 
piastres ; 

Vieeroyalty  of  Peru,  four  millions  of  piastres ; 

ViceroyaUy  of  New  Grenada,  three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  piastres; 

Capitania  yeneral  de  Caracas,  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  piastres; 

Capitania  general  of  Havanah,  the  island  of 
Cuba,  without  the  Floridas,  two  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  piastres.  The  an- 
nual situado  from  Mexico,  is  not  included 
in  this   calculation. 

ASIA. — Phillippine  islands:  gross  revenue  with- 
out including  the  situado  from  Acapulco,  one 
.  million  seven  hundred  thousand  piastres. 
Population,  including  only  the  subjected  In^ 
dians  in  the  island  of  Lu9on  and  the  Bisayes, 
1,900,000  inhabitants ;  surface,  14,640  square 
leagues. 

AFRICA. — Canary  islands,  annexed  to  Anda- 
lusia;  gross  revenue,  including  the  produce 

TOL.  TV.  R 
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of  the  'obacco  farm,   but  not   the    supplies 
froni    S|iaiii,  ne^ly  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  piastres.     Population,  180,000  in* 
habitimts;  surface,  421  square  leagues. 

Of  these  thirty'eight  millions  of  piastres^ 
yhich  the  g^oss  revenue  of  the  Spanish  co^ 
lames  in  America^  Asia^  and  Africa^  amounts 
to,  we  may  consider  eight  millions  and  a 
half  as  proiits  of  coinage,  and  duties  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines; 
nine  millions  as  the  revenue  of  the.  tobaccp 
farm;  and  twenty  millions  and  a  half  as  the. 
produce  of  the  alcavala,  almoxarifazgo,  Indian 
tribute,  .  proceeds  of  powder,  brandy,  and 
cards,  and  other  duties  on  consumption.  The 
interior  administration  of  the  colonies,  con* 
sumes  thirty^one  millions  of  piastres  per  an- 
num; and  as  we  have  already  observed, 
nearly  eight  millions*  flow  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury of  Madrid.  We  know  that  the  la^^t  sum 
added  to  the  thirty-five  millions  of  piastres, 
raised  from  European  Spain,  has,  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  insufiicient  to  support  the  civil 
and  military  expences  of  the  Mother  Country. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  general  revenue  of  Spain  for  1801^ 
which  I  procured  in  A^nericat  and  which  amountg  to 
800,468,687  reals  of  Vellon,  the  rerenuea  of  the  Indies 
are  estimated  at  142,456,768  reals,  or  at  7,122,838 
piastres. 
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The  pablic  debt  of  Spain*  has  risen  by  degrees 
to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
piastresf;  and  the  annual  deJicU  has  been  the 
more  considerable,  as  commerce  and  industry 
have  been  cramped  by  maritime  wars.  Besides/ 
when  we  compare  the  gross  revenue  with  the 
state  <tf  the  population  as  we  have  stated  it 
above^  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  the 
charges  suppknrted  by   the  inhabitants  of    the 

*  There  were  in  1805,  vaks,  or  royal  oUigations  for 
Ihe  sum  of  1750  millioiis  of  reals  de  VeOon.  There  is 
aothing  ibnnidabie  in  Ae  debt  of  Spain,  when  we  reflect 
on  the'  immenae  resources  of  that  monarchy,  Which  in- 
diidea  the .  finest  parts  of  the  globe  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. The  public  debt  of  France  brfore  the  revolution, 
amounted  to  1 100  millions  of  piastres ;  and  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  present  probably  exceeds  2821  millions  of  piastres.  In 
1796  the  sum  ijifassignatg  in  circulation  in  France,  amounted 
to  45,578,000,000  francs  or  8681  millions  of  piastres  (1822 
millions  Staling*  Tran$f);  but  on  their  losing  their  authori^ 
(demoneiidoHan)  100  francs  of  assignats  were. only  equal 
to  3  sous,  6  deniers  in  specie ;  and  according  to  M. 
Ramel,  there  remained  in  circulation,  the  nm  of  6254 
miUidns  of  .piastres,  which  were  never  withdrawn.  At  to 
the  matuLUs  and  rescriptions^  they  were  issued  to  the 
^nioimt  of  iXfJO  piastres.  These  sums  must  appear  the 
greatly  a&  we  have  a}ready  d^inQustrated  that  not  more 
than  1657  millions  of  piastres  exist  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the 
mines  of  America,  since  1492,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  5706>  millions  of  piastres. 

'  t  Upwards  of  26  millions  Steriing.    Tram^ 
K  2 
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colonies  are   one  third  less  than  those  laid  on 
the  people  of  the   Peninsula. 

At  the  period  of  the  great  catastrophe,  by 
which  England  lost  nearly  the  ^wjiple  of  her 
continental  possessions  in  America,  several 
political  writers  examined  the  influence  which 
the  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  would  dif- 
rectly  have  on  the  finances  of  the  coprt  of 
Madrid.  The  statements  ^hich  we  have  given 
respecting  the  general  situation  of  the  finances 
of  Spain,  in  1804,  enable  us(  to  furnish  some 
data  for  the  solution  of  this  important  pro- 
blem. If  the  whole  of  Spanidh  America  had 
declared  itself  independent,  at  the  period  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Inca  Tupac- Amaru*  j  this 
event  alone  would  have  produced  several  ef- 
fects: 1st.  It  would  have  deprived  the  royat 
treasury  of  Madrid,  of  an  annual  receipt  of 
from  eight  to  nine  millions  of  piastres,  of  net 
revenue  (liquido  remisible)  of  the  Colonies; 
Sdly,  It  would  have  produced  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  commerce  of  the  Penipsular 
because  the  Spanish  American,  freed  from 
the  monopoly  which  the  Mother  Country  has 
exercised  for  three  hundred  years,  would  have 
drawn  directly  the''  foreign  goods  which  he 
wanted,  from  countries  not  subject  to  Spain; 
3dly •    This  change  of  the  direction,  of  the  cioi^ 

•  See  vol.  L  p.  200. 
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merce  of  the  colonies,  would  have  occasioneld 
a  elimination  of  the  duties  levied  in  the 
cnBtom-hoases  of  the  P^ninsula^  estimated  at 
five  millions  of  pia^res ;  4thly,  The  separation 
of  the  colonies  would  have  ruined  several 
Spanish  manufactares,  which  are  mostly  sup- 
ported by  the  forced  sale  which  they  find 
in  America,  being  unable,  in  their  present 
state,  to  stand  in  competition,  with  the  goods 
of  India,  France,  or  England.  These  effects, 
which  would  have  been  very  sensibly  felt  at 
first,  would  have  been  gradually  compensated 
by  the  advantages  arising  from  the  concen- 
tration of  moral  -and  physical  force,  from  the 
nece^ty  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
and  .from  the  natural  equilibrium  between  na- 
tions, united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  the 
exchange  of  productions,  which  the  habit  of 
several  centuries  has  rendered  necessary.  But 
it  would  be  wandering  from  our  principal 
subject,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion,  which, 
at  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Versailles,  was 
thoroughly  examined  in  several  works  of  po- 
litical economy.  When  we  compare  the  ex- 
tent, population,  and  revenue  of  Spanish  A- 
merica,  with  the. extent,  population,  and  re- 
venue of  the  English  possessions  in  India,  we 
find  the  following  results: 
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Spanish   Ame-  English  posses- 
rica.         lioiis  in  Aata*^« 

Extent      in      square 
leagues  of  25  to  the 
^  equatorial  degree 

460,000 

4%30fi 

1  Population    - 

15AH),000 

^^2,000,000 

Gross  revenue  in  pi- 
astres    -    -    - 

38,000,000 

43,000,000 

Net   revenue  in  pi- 
astres   -    -     - 

8,000,000 

8,400,000 

From  this  table  it  ^appears,  that  New  ^aioi 
the  population  of  which  does  not  amount  tQ 
six  millions,  contributes  to  the  treasury  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  twice  as  much  net  revenue 
as  Great  Britain  draws  from  her  fine  posses- 
sions in  India,  which  contain  five  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  former.  It 
would  be  unfair,  however,  when  we  compare 


*  Territoiy  of  which  the  English  company  has  acqulrad 
the  sovereignty,  not  including  the  allies  and  tributaries^ 
sudi  as  the  Nizam,  and  the  prince  of  Oude,  the  Car* 
mtic,  Mysore,  Cdchiii,  and  ISraifttioere.  Aooofdu^  to 
SL  Pkyfair,  whom  I  followed  in  the  table  pubKfbed  in 
vol.  L  diap.  viii«  the  population  only  amouats  to  twentj- 
three  millions  and  half.  The  motives  whioh  have.indnoed 
me  to  follow  other  data  at  present,  are  explained  in  Bote 
L  at  the  ead  of  the  work. 
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the  groas  frevenue^  with  the  number  of  inha- 
hitants  to  eondude,  from  this  comparison, 
that  the  Hindoos  support  smaller  burdens 
than  the  Americans.  We  must  not  forg^et 
that  the  price  of  labour  in  Mexico,  is  five 
times  ^eater  than  in  Bengal,  or  to  use  a 
word  consecrated  by  a  celebrated  manf*  in 
Hindostan,  the  same  quantity  of  money,  com* 
mands  five  times  more  labour  than  ih  Ame- 
rica. 

When  we  turn   to  the  Imdget  of    expences 
of  state,  we  find  with  surprise,  that    in  New 
Spain,  which  has  hardly  any  other  neighbours 
to  fear  but  a  few  warlike  tribes  of  Indians^ 
the  military  defence  of  the  country  consumes 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of    the   whole   revenue. 
It  is  true  the  number   of  troops  of  the  line, 
only   amounts  to   nine    or  ten  thousand;   but 
when  we  add  the  militias  called  provinciales 
and  urhanaSf  we  find  an  army  of  32,000  men 
distributed  over  an  extent  of  country,  of  six 
hundred  leagues  in  length.      We    shall    hei-e 
examine    a  few  of  those  states  annually  pre- 
sented   to    the    court  of    Madrid,    sin^e  the 
Counts  de  Galvez  and  Revillagigedo,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Branciforte  thought  proper  to  in 

«  Revenue  of  Briiuhlndia{in  thej/ear  1801)  109,742,957 
sterling;  chaiges,  iC8,96l,180;  net  revenue,  1^781,757* 
PJoyftir  sua.  Brmim^.  p.  S9. 

t  AdtA  Snatb. 
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crease  the  militia  corps.  The  following  table 
explains  in  the  greatest  detail,  the  heteroge* 
neons  c^lements,  of  which  the  military  of  Mex-^ 
ico,  and  the  provinciqs  internas  is  coqiposed* 

I.  General  Table  of   the    army    in     1804* 

Denomination  of  Corps.  Men. 

I.  Regular  Troops  ( Trqpas  veteranas)     9,919 

Men.    , 

1.  In  Mexico  proper      -       -     6/225 

2.  In  the  provincias  internas  ad- 
ministered    by    the    Viceroy 

of  Mexico    -----  595 

3.  In  the  provincias  internas  ad- 
ministered by  commandant  ge- 
nerals       -        -        -        -       3,099 

9,919 

II.  Militia  (cuerpos  de  mUicias)         22,277 

Mea. 

1.  Provincial  militia  (provinciales)  21,218 

In  the  Viceroyalty   18,631 
Viz.     In  the  provincias  in-     2587 
ternas 

2.  Militia  of  towns  (urbanas)        1059 


22,277 


Total  in  a  time  of  peace  not  inclu-*^  "  '  ■ 
dingthe  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  V  32,196 
Guatimala         .  -  -  } 


♦    Ai 
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II.   Table    exhibiting  in   detail  the  distri-^ 
botion  of  the  regular  troops. 

Denomination  of  Corps.  Men. 

A.  Reg^ar  troops  distributed  in 

Mexico  proper        -        -        -        -      6225 
a.  Infantry        -      -        -    -    6260 

Guard  of  the  Viceroy,   created  in 

IS9S  X^iabarderos)       -        -        -       25 

Four  regiments :  Fia:o  de  la  Corona^ 
Nueva  Espana,  Mexico,  and  Ph^ 
ebia  :  the  three  latter  raised  in 
1788  and  1789:  the  whole  are 
composed  of  14  companies :  in  each 
regiment  979  men        -  -         8916 

Battalion  of  Vera  Cruz  of  five  com* 

pani^  raised  in  1793        -        -      502 

Artillery  corps  of  three  companies 

of  125  men  each        ...     375 

Engineer  corps  eight  officers     ^ 

Yolontarios  de  Cataluiia,  two  com- 
panies created  in  1762        -        -     160 

Company  of  Acapulco,  created  in 

1773        .        -        .        -        .  77 

Company    of   the  Presidio    of   the 
Isla  del  Carmen,  created  in  1773    100 

Company  of  San  Bias  created  in  1788     105 

Carried  forward  5260 
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C^ntmuatioii    of  TnUe  It. 
Denomination  of  Corps.  Mn. 

'  Brought  over  -  5260 

b.  Cavalry         -        -  -        965 

Four  squadrons    of  Dragones     de 
EspanUf  created  in   1764         -         461 
Four   squadrons    of    Dragones    de 
Mexico  created  in  1765  -  461 

Dragoons    of    the    Presidio    del 
Carmen        -        -        -  -    43 

6225 
B.  Regular  troops    contained  in  the 

part    of     the  Provincias  '  interna^ 

under  the  administration  of  the  Vice- 

roy  of  M  exicoy  (campanias  presidiale$ 

y  volantes)         -  .        -  -  5M 

a.  In  old  and  new  California 

Presidio  de    Nuestra    Se&ora    de 

Loreto,  formed  in  1720        -        *  47 

of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey 

formed  in  1770        .        -        -       61 

of  San  Diego  formed  in  1770  59 

^  of   Saii    Franciflco    formed 

in  1776  .        -         -      »8 

of  the  channel  of  Santa  Bar* 

bara  formed  in  1788       -      65 


Carried  forward  2706820 
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Defiomination  of  Corpt  Itieii. 

Awtifht  oter  870  A829 

6.  In  the  kingdom  of  Leoh  Mi* 
litary  post  {presidio)  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  de  la  Punta  de  Lampazos 
established  in  1781         -        *  100 

h.  In  the  province  {oohnia)  of  New 
Santander 
Three    companies    of    Volantes    for- 
med   in   1783  -  -  325 

C.  Regular  Troops  distrilmted  in 
the  part  of  the  pnvineios  intemas 
which  is*  administered  by  two  c<Mn- 
mandant  generals        .        •         .        3080 

Total  of  Regular  Troops    -    -     9919 
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Ith  Table    exhibiting    in   detaib  the    dis* 
tribution  of  the  Militia. 

Denomination  of  Corps.  Men. 

A.  Provincial  Militia  (miUciasprovin' 

dales)  -         ....  21,218 

a.  Of theViceroyaltyof  Mexico  18,63 1 

1.  Infantry    -        -        -  7,249 

Seven  r^ments  :  Mexico,  Puebla 

Tlascala,  Cordoba,  Orizaba    y  ,    ,. 

Xalalapa,  Toluca,  VaUadolidand 

Celaya,  of  two  battalions ,  or  10 

coinpanies  created  in  1788 ;  each 

regiment  825  men    in  time  of 

peace,  and  1350  in  time  of  war    6775 
Three     battalions:     Guanaxuato, 

OaxacafKndGuadalaxarafiof^ve 

companies ;  412  men  in  time  of 

peaceand  676  men  in  time  of  war    12S6 
Two  companies  of  men  of  colour 

(pardos  y  fnorenos)  of  Vera  Cruz, 

each  company  containing  1 19  men    238 
2.  Cavalry  -         -        4692 

Eight  regiments     of    Dragoons: 

Santiago  de  QueretarOfPrincipef 

Puebla,  San  Luis,  San  Carlos,  la 

Reyna,    Nueva     GaUcia    and 

Mechoacan,    created    in    1788: 

each  regiment  containing  fomr 

squadrons  in  time  of  peace  361 

strong,  and  in  time  of  war  617    2888 


Carried  forward  10,137   21,218 
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Continuation   of  Table  III. 

Dteomioation  of  Corps.  Men. 

Brought  over  10|1S7  21»218 

Six     squadrons    of    lancers  of  Vera 

Cruz,    created    in    1767       -.      .      384 

Three    corps      distributed    over-  the 

frontiers  {cuerpos fixes  de  frontera^ 

en  26  interior  del  reyno),  1320  viz. 

Four    companies    of    Sierra    Garda, 

created  in  1740       ...         240 
Nine  companies    of    San  Luis  Cotot- 

Ian  created   in   1780        -        -         720 
Six   companies  of  Nnevo    Santander, 
created   1792         -  -         -  360 

3.  Mixed  troops  of  foot  and  lancers, 
whites  and'men  of  colour,  (compa^ 
nias  fixM  de  hlancos  y  pardos) 
distributed  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  and  formed  in  1793 
total  force  ...  6790 
Division  of  the  north  (Atlantic 
,  coast)  twenty  two   companies- 

First  Division  -  -  400 
Second  Division  -  -  670 
Third  Division  -  .760 
Fourth  Division  w  •  500 
Ten  eompanies  of  Tabasco  010 


\ 


15,081  21218 
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Contixitiation    of  Table  IIL 

Denominatioa  of  Corps.  Men. 

Brought  over.    -        -    15»081  21,218 

Divisions  of  the  South  (South-Sea 

coast)  thirty-four  companies    - 

First  Division  -  680 

Second  Division  -         -     1140 

Third  Division        -        -  300 

Fourth  Division         -         -       1080 
Fifth  Division  -        -  409 

5.  Of  the  provindas  internets  fourteen 

squadrons    or  48  companies     -      2,687 

B.  Town  Militia  (milicids  urbanas)    *    1,059 
Commercial    regiment     of     Mexico, 

ten  companies,    created  in    1693     702 
Commercial      battalion     of    Puebla, 

four  companies  created  in   1739   - .  228 
^uadron     of     cavalry    of  Mexico, 

created  in  1787        -      -  -      129 


Total  of  Militia  in  time  of  peace  22,277 

We  have  not  included  ifi  theae^  tables,  the 
corps  of  invalids  formed  in  1774,  consisting 
of  tw^  companies,  nor  the  troops  distributed 
qm  a^  y^j^o^dancy  of  Merida,  and  commanded 
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by  the  captain  general  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yu<^atan.  I  was  unable  to  procure  the  stat^ 
of  the  military  force  of  that  peninsula.  There 
are  eight  companies  of  regular  troops  (trapas 
veteranas)  at  Campeche,  and  in  the  small 
fort  of  San  Felipe  de  Bacalar;  and  the 
defence  of  Menda  is  entrusted  to  militia, 
coiiipo|^e4  ^^  whites  and  men  of  colour. 

T^^i^  o^valry  is  extremely  numerous  in 
ihe  Mexican  army,  forming  almost  the  half 
of  th|f  ^otsil  force.    In   1804  there  were 

Men*. 
In  Infantry        -        -        -        .  16,200 

Men. 

1.  Kegular  troops      -      -      5,200 

2.  Militia        -         -         -     11,000 


In  Cavalry         -        -  .        -  16,000 

1.  Regular  troops  4,700 

Men. 

a.  In  Mexico      -         1,000 

b.  In  ihe  promneias  in- 
temas        -        -  3,700 

2.  Militia        -         -  11,000 

a.  In  the  interior  of 
Mexico        -        -  4,700 

b.  On  the  coast  4,000 

c.  In  the  provincias  in- 
Umas        -  -  2,600 


Total*         -         -         -         32,200 


*  A  state  of  tr«op«  preserved  in  the  arehiTes     of  the 
Viceroyalty,  and  tolerably  conform    to   the  Quia  de  J^ 
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In  estimating  the  force  of  the  Mexican 
*rmy  at  32,000  men,  we  must  observe  that 
the  number  of  disciplined  troops  scarcely 
amounts  to  eight  or  ten  thousand,  among 
whom  there  are  three  or  four  thousand  of 
considerable  military  experience,  namely  the 
cavalry  stationed  in  the  presidios  of  Sonora, 
New  Biscay,  and  New  Galicia.  We  have 
already  observed  *  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provincias  internas  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  Indians  known 
by  the  name  of  Apaches,  Cumanches,  Mim- 
breuos,  Yutas,  Chichimecas,  and  Taouaiazes. 
The  presidios  or  military  posts  were  estabUsbed 
to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  attacks  of 
these  Indians,  who  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  mounted  on  horses  of  the  Spanish 
breed.  Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Juan  deOnate  formed  the  first  settlements 
in  New  Mexico,  horses  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree  in  the  Savannahs  which  extend 
to  the  East  and  West  of  Santa  Fe,  towards 
the  Missouri    and     the    Rio    Gila,    that  the 

nuteros^  published  at  Mexico  bj  Don  Mariano  de  Zu- 
fliga  y  Ontiveros  (p.  152»  179,)  gives  S2,934>.  Compare 
also  Viagero  Uniyersaip  xxvii.  p.  S20  and  the  New  Qeo^ 
graph^  of  M.  Pinkertan^  p.  162,  in  which  a  larger  as- 
timate  has  been  adopted. 
♦  Sec  Vol.  ii.    p-  SIS. 
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Indians  are  not  only  accustomed    to  live  on 
their  flesh,   when    in    want    of   the     buffalo;  < 
but  they  also    use     theih    in     their    warlike 
excursions.     In    the    same    manner  as   maize 
is'  cultivated    by  several    African    tribes  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
they '  acquired  that  plant,  the  horse  is  at  pre* 
sent  found  in  a  domestic    state  to    the  north* 
of  the   sources  of  the  Missouri  among'  several 
Indian  tribes  who  never  before  the  expedition 
of  Captain  Clarke,  had  had  any  communication 
with  the  whites.    Fortunately  for  the  colonists  . 
of  Sonora  and  New  Mexico,   the  use  of   fire 
arms,     so     common    among    the   savages   of 
eastern   Canada,   has  not    yet   spread    among 
the  Indians  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte. 

The  Mexican  troop  of  the  presidios  is 
exposed  to  continual  fatigues.  The  soldiers 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  all  natives  of  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico.  They  are  tall  and 
very  robust  mountaineers,  equally  accustomed 
to  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  summer^  Constantly  under  arms, 
they  pass  their  lives  on  horseback,  and  per- 
form marches  of  eight  or  ten  days  through 
deserts,  with  no  other  provisions  than  the 
flomr  of  maize,  which  they  mix  with  water 
when  they  come  to  a   spring   or  a  marsh  on  : 

VOIi.      IV.  S 
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the  TMd.  I  baya  b^ep'  i^SBured  by  intelligeiit 
.  ^Jgi/^f^,  th^t  it  would  be  di^cult  to  find  iq 
liiU'Qp^  a  truQp  of  greater  activity  in  Ui  m<H 
tieoQt  more  iiapetuoiis  in  battle,  wd  W9f^ 
9if^c|istp&ied  tfi  privatiqps  (ban  the  cavidvy  of 
tb^  fireAidie^;  If  this  pavalry  eannot  alw^n 
pveveat  tbe  ipv^rsions  of  the  Ipdiaos,  it  ia 
b^eanse  they  b^ye  ^9  do  v^itb  an  e^emy 
ivbd  with  ^^  ptpio^t  addreois  Iq&ow  bow  to 
awai)  thpiosalYes  of  (be  smaU^t  ineqw^iti^  of 
gromit),  and  wb<^  Ivive  b^^A  acq^;4l<90^e4  f(W 
%g^^  t«  all  the  fitratag^Qis  of  petty  warfare* 

^h^  prQvil^pial  i^ilitis^  af  New  %raij  of 
VFbicb  the  forpa  amounts  to  q^^a  than  t^renty 
^ou«and  v»»}su  i^  bet^r  anaed  tbau  that  of 
P^Tu,  whipb  fof  wwt  of  fr-a  aiW8  i#  iift  part 
obliged  to  exercise  with  wooden  nmkets* 
The  foim»|H)n  af  militia  HI  tba  Spanish  Qo- 
l^aifii^  i^  aat  o^inir  to  tbe  ¥iiU*«ry  spmt  of 
tba  «ati««w  b»t  to  ^  van^y  «f  a  amaU 
qprnbar  of  ^NWlies,  tibc^  haadf  of  whiohi 
s^i{taWtbi»t^tilM  of  Ci^toaala  wad  BHg«^ievs. 
%ba  distrihutim  of  pat^nto  and  nftUitai^  ranb. 
bfff^b^comia  a  fwtila  source  of  foyenae^  aot  so 
mwb  to  the  goyenuAent  as  ta  tboaa  a4mti^i^<3ra** 
tarei  wW  powMs  graatinflufin,^  with  tbemwstry. 
'K^  mge  for  tMes,  by  wbick  the  begia?aiaff 
and  decline  of  eiyilizatiun  is  orery  whero  cluh ; 
racteviMdy  has  lendera^  thia  tiaffic  e^tvanMliy 
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lacratiye.    In  travelling  ov^  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  one  iu  surprized  to  see  on    the  ridge  ^ 
of  the  mountains,  in  small  provincial  towns 
all  the   merchants   transformed  info  colonels, 
captains,  and  serjeant  majors     of  militia.    As 
the  rank  of  colonel  gives  the  Ir^MomteMto,  or 
the  title  of  Senaiia^,  which  is  repeated  inees* 
santly  in  familiar   conversation,  we  may  con^ 
ceive  that  it  contributes  the  more  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  domestic  lif<9,  and  the  Creoles  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  fcNrtune  to  obtain  it. 
Sometimes  these  militia  officers  are  to  be  seen 
in  full  umform^  and  decorated  with  the  royal 
order  of  Charles  III.,    gravely  sitting  in  their 
shops^  and  entering  into  the  mort  trifling  de* 
tail  in  the  sale  of  their    goods.   Th^y  display 
a  singular  mixture^  of  ostentation  and  simpli- 
city of  maimers,  at  which  the  JBmropean  tra- 
veller is  not  a  little  aatomshed* 

TiU  the  period  of  the  independence  of  Urn 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  Spanidi 
government  never  thought  of  increasing  the 
number  of  troop*  in  the  Ccdonies.  The  first 
colonists  in  the  New  Continent  wero  sojidi«r9; 
the  fimt  geaeraiions  knew  no  pirofe9iKm  mM« 
honourable  and  lucrative  -than  that  of  arms; 
and  from  this  military  enthusiasm,  the  Spaniards 
disjdayed .  an  energy  of  eharaoter,  inferior  ta 

*  La  Sensria,  V.  S.,  vulgarly  us$ia. 
8  2 
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nothing  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  When  the 
snhjected  Indian  bore  with  patience  the  yoke  im- 
posed on  him,  and  when  they  became  tranquil 
possessors  of  the  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
the  colonists  were  no  longer  tempted  by  new  con- 
quests, and  the  warlike  spirit  insensibly  declined. 
From  that  period,  a  peaceful  rural  life  was 
preferred  to  the  tumult  of  arms  j  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,,  the  abundance  of  subsistence,  and' 
the  beauty  of  the  climate,  contributed  to  soften 
the  mannei-s  of  the  people;  and  the  same  coun- 
tries which  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  presented  nothing  but  the  afflicting 
spectacle  of  wars  and  pillage,  enjoyed  under 
the  Spanish  dominion  a  peace  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Mexico  has  been 
rarely  disturbed  since  the  year  1596,  when, 
under  the  viceroyshipof  the  Count  de  Monterey, 
the  power  of  the  Casitillians  was  secured  from 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  the  gulph  of 
Tehuantepec,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  to  the  coast  of  New  California.  Dis^ 
turbances  among  the  Indians  took  place  in 
1801,  1009,  1624,  and  1692;  in  the  last  of 
these  commotions,  the  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  public 
prisons,  were  burned  by  the  Indians;  and  the 
Count  de  Galve    *  the  viceroy,  found  security 

«  Dofi  Gaspair  de  Sandtm^  Conde  dr  Gahe* 
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only  in  the  protection  of  the  monks  of  Saint 
Francia*  Notwithstanding  these  disturbances 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  subsistence,  the 
Court  of  Madrid  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  military  force  of  New  Spain. 
In  those  times,  when  the  union  was  <;loser 
between  the  Mexican  and  European  Spaniards, 
the  suspicions  of  the  Mother  Country  were 
solely  directed  against  the  Indians  and  mestizoes. 
The  number  of  white  Creoles  was  so  small, 
that  on  that  very  account,  they  were  generally 
induced  to  make  a  common  cause  with  the 
Europeans.  To  that  state  of  things  we  are 
to  attribute  the  tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  Co* 
loniest  at  the  period  when  the  possession  of 
Spain  was  dii^uted  by  foreign  princes  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Mexicans, 
governed  at  that  period,  first  by  a  descendant 
of  Montezuma,  and  afterwards  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Mechoacan,  remained  tranquil  spectators  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  houses  of  France 
and  Austria;  the  Colonies  patiently  followed 
the  fortune  of  the  Mother  Country ;  and  the 
successors  of  !^ilip  the  Fifth,  only  began  to 
dread  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  w%s 
manifested  in  New  England  in  1643*,  when 
a  great  confederation  of  free  states  was  formed 
in  No^h  America. 

•  aobemoD,  YoL  hr.  p.  S07« 
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These  fean  of  the  Court  were  still  farther 
increased,  when  a  few  years  before  the  peaee 
of  Versailles,  Gabriel  Condorcanqui  the  son  6f 
the  Cacique  of  Tong^suca,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Tupac^maru;  stirred  up  the 
Indians  of  Peru,  to  re-establish  at  Cuzco  the 
antient  empire  of  the  Incas.  This  civil  war 
during  which  the  Indians  committed  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties,  lasted  nearly  two  years ;  and 
if  the  Spaniards  had  lost  the  battle  in  the 
province  of  Tinta,  the  bold  undertaking-  of 
Tupac-Amaru  might  have  had  fatal  conse- 
quences, not  only  for  the  interests  of  the 
Mother  Country,  but  perhaps  also  for  the  et 
istence  of  all  the  whites  settled  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  neigfabouringf 
Tallies.  However  extraordinary  this  event  may 
have  been,  its  causes  were  in  no  degree  con* 
nected  with  the  movements  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  desire  of  a  free 
government,  gave  rise  to  in  the  English  Co- 
lonies. Out  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  carrying  on  no  commerce  but  with  ihe 
ports  of  the  Mother  Country,  Peru  and  Mexico 
did  not  then  enter  into  the  ideas  which  agi- 
tated the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

Within  these  twenty  years,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements  of  the  New  Continent, 
have  experienced  considerable  changes  in  tfieir 
moral  and  political  states  and  the  want  of  in- 
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«tnn)tioa  aiid  hifbrliidtioni  has  %epm  t»  b«  Mi 
nHtk  tlui  kMJreMing  fopoktioti  dOA  fni»ptml:f. 
Ibt  fteedtm  of  trad«  Wkh  iKnltttiift^  irhkdi 
tite  Ck»urt  of  M&drkl,  yiet^ng  M  ktipen(N» 
«ir<watetAn«^;  l«9  frota  ^tn«  to  iAtaMf  g^Mited 
to  Ihe  Isliuid  of  CuM,  tlio  «eitte  of  CttMbU' 
ftiO  poHs  4f  Yertk  Orez  tttid  BIonM  ykl«<^  boo 
Itodght  the  eolcMisIJi  into  «ohtac%  #ilM  tko 
An^lo^Ameneon^  the  Pfetich,  <ho  feigK*, 
Mid  the  Dmos;  the  tfolodMs  iM^e  ttttm^A  ihb 
ttott  eOite^t  ido^  respecting  tibe!  rtat^  of  fl^ttiM^ 
tortrpai'ed  #ith  tile  otiicf  |N>wOr«  d^  BMA^; 
ittid  the  AniOtie^h  ^oiith,  Mtetifltiktf  fttit  «f 
tiieh-  nation^  prcjadfees,  htivcf  fftrttttdil  iM»ki!d 
pfedilectiob  foi*  those  tttitiouf,  ^hette  tftOtlv'Mkiil 
k  fartitef  ftdrtnded  thatf  thiM  dt  «he  ^wfbpeM 
BpKiattis.  Ih  tdete  drttttttitaa^eBf  it^HfetM 
10  bd  astottbhed,  that  the  poBtical  riiei'iimMiU 
#hiiA  httve  istken  place  hi  Btt^ope  sinc<«  )78f^ 
Aavo  excited  th^  Ihelieit  meeei/6  MMn|»  « 
fMple  a^  h*^e  hteg  fce^  tttpirittgf  to  f^ift^ 
tbo  priv^iOli  Of  #Md^wbotlr  in  flftMade  tr 
tiie^  pul^'  prosperity,  and  »  nfOllv^  of  AeMruf 
ment  «ig«innt  ^e  TH<i&Kt  t^oHHti^i 
ItMi  4b]^osHS0it  of  the   mindM  dt  tfMMi,  'hi- 

Ttaees  ta  bare  re'codrte  to  xiieienif€S,"^}^i^  te 
£»tt  c(tfi^uig  the  iigilti^6it  Of  the  OotoniM^ 
contritated  to  increase  fh^r'  diseOEf^ent.  I^M* 
fgetm  of  risvoh  tr«t  bdiovetf  io<  M  iiHMf¥«l^ 
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in  every  associaticMi,  which  bad  the  public  il- 
Jumination  for  its  object.     The  establishment 
of    presses  was  prohibited  in   towns  of  forty 
and  fifty  thousand    inhabitants;    and  peaceful 
citizens,  who  in  a  country  retirement  read  in 
secret  the  works   of  Montesquieu,  Robertson, 
or  Rousseau,  were  considered  as  possessed  of 
revolutionary   ideas.    When     the    war    broke 
out  between  France    and    Spain,   unfortunate 
Frenchmen    who  had  been  settled  in  Mexico 
for  twenty  and  thirty  years,  were  dragged  to 
prison.     One  of  them  dreading  a  renewal  of 
the  barbarous  spectacle  of  an  cmto-do^/e,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inqui* 
siticm;  and  his  body  was  burned  on  the  place 
of  the  Quemadero.    At  the  same  period,  the 
government    imagined  they  had  discovered  a 
ccmspiracy  at  Santa  Fe,  the    capital    of  the 
kingdom    of  New    Grenada;  and  individuals 
who   had  by  the    way  of   trade    with    Saint 
Domingo  procured  French  journals,  were  thrown 
into  chains.    Young  people  of  16  years  of  age 
were  put  tp  the  torture,  to  extort  from  them 
secrets  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agitations,  magistrajtes 
«f  respectability,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell 
on  ^  circumstance,  even  Europeans  raised 
their  voices  against  these  acts  of  injustice  and 
violence.  They  represented  to  the  court,  that  a 
dilitnifltlul  policy  merely  irritated  men's  minds, 
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and  that  it  was  not  by  force,  and  by  increasing 
the  nomber  of  the  troops  composed  of  natires, 
but  by  governing  with  equity,  by  perfecting 
the  social  institutions,  by  granting  the  just 
demands  of  the  Colonists,  that  they  might  long 
hope  to  drtiw  the  ties  closer  between  the  Colonies, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  These  salutary  ad- 
▼ices  were  not  followed ;  the  colonial  system  of 
government  underwent  no  reform;  and  in  1796, 
in  a  country  where  the  progpress  of  knowledge 
was  favoured  by  frequent  communications,  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  West  India 
Colonies,  a  great  revolutionary  commotion  very 
nearly  annihilated  at  a  single  blow  the  Spanish 
domination.  Don  Josef  Espafia,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Cai*acas,  and  Don  Manuel  Wal,  an  officer 
of  engineers,  residing  at  Guayra,  conceived 
the  bold  project  of  establishing  the  indepen*^ 
deuce  of  the  province  of  Yenezuelay  and  uniting 
to  it  the  provinces  of  New  Andalusia,  New 
Barcelona,  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Varinas,  and 
Guayana,  under  the  name  of  the  United  StatM 
of  South  America^.  The  consequences  of 
this  unsuccessful  revolution  are  described  by 
M.  Depons,  in  his  travels  in  Terra  Firmaf. 
The  confederates  were  arrested  before  the 
general  insurrection  could  take  place;  iSspafiK 

*  Lasiietepnmndat  umdoi  de  h  America  meridhnal* 
•  t  XLp.«28— 233. 
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brouglit  to  the  isctfiold^  saw  his  cud  ap- 
proach with  the  courage  i^  a  man  capable 
of  great  deftigns ;  sLnd  Wal  died  ia  the  Idlaild 
of  Trinidad>  where  he  foaad  aa  iuiylum^  bat 
BO  assistance. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranqnility  of  chdractcftr, 
and  extreme  docility  of  the  people  in  the  BfMi* 
nidi  Cdonies^  and  notwithstanding  the  pnrti- 
oolar  situation  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  dis- 
persed ater  a  vast  extent  of  comitrfy  and  in 
the  enji^yment  of  that  indiyidntl  liberty  which 
always  accompanies  a  Mfe  of  solitude,  political 
agitatktts  w<Hild  have  been  more  frequent  siMe 
the  jpisaee^  of  Y^^illesy  and  especially  SiMe 
\7^  if  the  mutaal  hatred  of  liie  carts^  and 
the  dread  which  the  whites  and  the  whole 
bo4y  of  freeneis  entertain  of  tiie  great  number 
4yf  Uaeks  and  Indiata,  had  not  arrested  t^ 
eSMB  of  peipukr  discmitevt*  These  mottres 
as  ire  ki^  explained  in  the  beginning  ef 
tUi  worker  hare  becone  stiU  tnow  pail^ 
ikiM  die  eventis  nrhich  hare  tak^n  pls,ca  in 
fiain^  Demj«g^>  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  kiMpe  etontvibutoid  rtums  to  preserrie  tifan** 
^infllity  in  the  Speirish  Colenies,  than  tbe  ri^ 
gtftoqs  MMsuMi  adoptedrMid  the  foiMatidn  of 
asimiii,  of  arhidi  the  iMonber  smonnls  k  Fc^ 
to  morf  than  forty  thousand  men,  and   in  the 

*  Vol|  i.  Chap.  L 
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Island  of  Cubft  to  twenty-^four  thousMid^.  This 

*  I  shall  state  in  this  note  what  infonnation  I  could 
procure,  respecting  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Spanish 
Colonies.  When  I  was  last  at  the  Havanah  in  spring  1804, 
there  were  under  axvns  in  the  Island  of  Cdba ; 

L  Disciplined  Militia :  infantry  Men. 

At  the  Haranah 1,442 

At  the  VHla  de  Puerto  del  Principe      •        -  741 

XL  Disciplined  Militia:  cavalry 

At  the  Havanah,  and  in  its  Jurisdiction  •  517 

III.  Country  Militia :  undisciplined  {milicias  ruralesj 

To  the  east  of  theHavan&h^andatMatan^as  79995 

Tb  the  west  of  the  Havanah        .        •       •  5y68B 

In  the  Biiburba  ($x^ra  nturosj  of  the  Havaaah  1^868 
In  the  jurisdiction  of -the  fourtewns/^&u  qmiro 

wllas) 2,640 

In  that  of  the  Puerto  del  Principe     •        •  1^728 

In  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  ^        *  2,412 

Total  force.     -       t        *       -       *        *  fi4»511 


It  a{ipean  certain  that  the  Ishmd  of  Cuba  etuM  posteai 
to  iu  defimo^i  abodyef  86,000  wliitetf  ftom  the  agSL^f  ISia 
4fi  (See  above  Vol.  i.  Chap.  viL  p.  MSH  The  ansaed ibfeoa^ 
Aka  Uaad  of  Cuba  is  nmch  aHperior  to  that  ef  the  mfikt 
imgemral  de  Qaracaa,  which  only  ameanb  in  the  pimAkim 
of  Venexueta,  Nueva  Andalusia,  or  Cumana*  MaiacfgHK 
CNiayana,  and  Yartus,  ta  11,900  meD*  ftmanf  whom  itMe 
are  not  2fl00  fiwopeantb    la Ftttu tkeae  wet^m  1794^1 


In  Kegular  Troops. 

In  Mili^  of  which  i  CMitj 


sum 
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increase  of  anned  force  points  out  more  clearly 
the  increaning  distrust  of  the  Mother  Coun«- 
try,  as  on  the  Caracas*  coast,  there  were  no 
regular  troops  previous  to  the  year  1768,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  government  never 
found  any  occasion  for  militia,  which  were  first 
levied  in  1781,  when  the  introduction  of  the 
tobacco  farm,  and  the  duties  on  brandy  gave 
rise  to  popular  conmiotions. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  external 
defence  of  New  Spain  can  have  no  other  aim 
than  to  preserve  the  country  from  any  invasion 
which  a  maritime  power  might  attempt.  Arid 
savannahs  resembling  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
separate  the  provincias  intemas  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.     It  is  but  lately 

This  list  is  taken  from  the  court  calendar,  or  Gida 
poUHca  dt  Linuif  published  by  order  of  the  Viceroy.  We 
have  already  observed  tliat  a  part  of  these  militia,  armed 
with  woodea  muskets,  is  not  very  formidable.  In  the 
kbgdom  of  Mew  Grenada,  there  were  in  1796,  according 
to  official  papers  in  my  poasesnon,  3600  regular  troops, 
stationed  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha, 
in|the  isthmus  of  Panama,  at  Popayan  and  Quito,  and  840Q 
militia.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  according  to  M.  de 
Sainte  Croix,  there  are  5500  regular  troops,  and  12,200 
milttUu  Resuming  all  that  I  have  procured  respecting  the 
S^^anish  Colonies  of  America,  it  appears  that  in  a  total 
popubtion  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants^ 
they  contain  8|000,000  of  whites,  300,000  Europeans,  and 
il  most  fl6|900  European  troops. 
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tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  by  the  Missouri,  and  the 
liver  Plata,  to  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Arkansas  and  the  red  river  of 
Natchitoches,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi, 
cise  it  is  true  in  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taos;  but  the  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing these  rivers  is  so  great,  on  account  of  the  * 
rapidity  of  the  current,  that  the  northern  pro* 
vinces  of  Mexico  are  as  secure  against  attack 
from  this  quarter,  as  the  United  States  and 
New  Grenada  are  from  the  Ohio,  and  the 
fiver  Magdalen. 

Beyond  the  32^  of  north  latitude,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of  the  deserts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Mexico,  afford  the 
inhabitants  a  constant  security  from  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  Farther  south,  between 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  Mississippi,  several 
lines  of  rivers  s^pear  on  the  same  frontier; 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  counti*y,  that  the 
colonists  of  Louisiana  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  Mexican  colonists ;  for  the  distance  is  only 
sixty  leagues  from  fort  Clayborn,  in  the  county 
of  Natchitoches,  to  the  Mexican  prmdio  of 
Nacogdoch.  In  this  part  of  the  intendancy 
of  Potosi  the  ground  along  the  coast  is  marshy; 
the  surface  only  rises  towards  the  north  and 
north  east;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plains 
which  join  the  basin  of  the  north  river,  to  that 
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of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rio  Cqlorodo  de  Texas 
appears  to  afford  the  most  advantageous  mili^ 
tary  position.  This  point  is  the  more  remariti- 
able,  as  between  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
and  the  svnall  port  of  Galveston^  M*  de  SaUe 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
the  first  French  colony  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enlarge  here  on  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers  in  the  prwincias  intema$i  for  the 
principles  of  wisdom  and  moderation  by  which 
the  governm^t  of  the  United  States  is  ani- 
mated, lead  us  to  hope  that  a  friendly  arrange<- 
ment  will  soon  fix  the  limits  between  tw^ 
nations,  who  both  possess  more  ground  thaa 
they  can  possibly  cultivate* 

The  petty  warfare  carried  on  incessantly  by 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  /N*e«i^ic^*,  with  iJm 

*  The  fpflowing    are  the  mOitairy  posts  (presidw)  of 
Mexico. 

1.  Intendancyof  Durango: 

CanchoSf  Yanosy  GaUo^  S.Buenaventura,  Carixai,  S.  Elea- 
xariOf  Norte,  or  las  Juntas,  Principe,  S.  Carlos,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Pasage,  Naiiiiquipa»  Coyame,  Mapimis,  Huejo' 
quitta,  Jiilimes,  S.Geroiunio,  Sr  Eulolia,  Batopilas,  Loreto, 
Guainopa,  Cosiquiriachi,  Topago,  S^Jua^iiiiy  Higuera,. 
^  S*  Juan,  TababuetOy  Reyes,  Ceneto,  Texame,  Sioaurit 
Ypde«  Oroy  Tablas>  Canezfi,  Fanuco,  Avino. 

%  Intendanc^  of  Sonora: 

Bmtpe^  Buenamta^  Piite,  Bacuachi,  Tubson^  Fronteroif 
Sp  Crux,  Altar,  Bosario* 
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wanderittg  Indians,  is  equally  burdensome  t» 
tile  public  treasury,  and  inimioal  to  the  pro<» 
gress  of  civiliuttion  among  the  Indians.  Not 
Jiaving  ever  travelled  in  the  propincias  intemaSf 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  whether  or 
not  a  general  pacification  is  practicable.  We 
frequently  hear  at  Mexico,  that  for  the  secu-» 
rity  of  tile  colonists,  the  tribes  g(  savages  who 
wander  about  in  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and 
to  the  north  of  New  Biscay,  ought  not  to 
be  repulsed,  but  exterminated.  Fortunately 
however,  this  barbarous  counsel  has  never  yet 
been  listened  to  by  the  government,  and  we 
learn  from  history,  that  sach  measures  are  not 
,neeessary.  In  the  17th  century,  tiie  Apaches, 
and  the  Cicimeques,  carried  their  incursions 
beyond  Zacatecas,  towards  6uanaxuato,and  the 
Villa  de  licon,  but  since  the  increase  oi  civi- 
lization in  these  countries,  the  tribes  of  Indians 

d.  Kew  Moiuco) 

Samkt  A>  PmotUNoHe. 
4.  Criifomias: 

San  Biego\  Santa  Baibara,  Manier^f  San  Pnmdse^. 

$•  Intendancy  of  San  Luis  Pototi: 
Nacogdoch,  EspirUu  Sanio^  Befar,  CohMidat  San  Juan 
BautiBta  del  Rio  Grande,  Aquaverde,  BsTla. 

The  prepdias  which  have  the  strongest  garrisons,  are 
in  italics.  None  of  these  posts  contain  more  than  140 
s(ddieiSk 
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have  gradually  withdrawn  to  a  distance.    It  i» 
to  be  hoped  in  the  same  manner,  that  in  prp- 
portioh  as  the  population  and  poblic  prosperity 
shall  increase  in  the  provincias  tWema^,  these 
warlike    hordes    wiU  retire,  first,  behind    the 
Gila,  next  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  de  Colorado^ 
which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Cortez;  and  lastly 
into  the  northern    and  desert  regions,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  of  New  Cali- 
fornia.    This  last  province,  of  which  the  shore 
alone  is  inhabited,  is  yet  six  hundred  leagues, 
distant  from  Russian  America,  and  more  than 
two  hundred    from    the   mouth    of   the    Rio. 
Colombia,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  projected  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
The  defence  of   the  ports   of  San  Francisco, 
Monterey,  and   San  Dieg^,  is  entrusted  to  a 
body  of  not  more  than  200  men,  and   there 
are  not  above  three    guns  in  San  Francisco; 
but'  these  forces  have  been  sufficient  for  forty 
years,  in  seas  which  are  only  frequented    by 
merchant  vessels,  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 

With  respect  to  Mexico  proper,  or  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  situated  under  the  torrid 
zone^  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  atlas 
which  accompanies  this  work,  and  especially 
the  physical  sections,  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  on  the  globe,  qf 
which  the  military  defence  is  more  favoured 
by  the  configuration  of  the  ground.    Narrow 
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and  crooked  paths,  like  those  of  Saint  Gethard 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
lead  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior  table 
land,  in  which  the  population,  civilisation,  and 
wealth  of  the  country  are  concentrated.  The 
slope  of  the  Cordilleras  is  more  rapid  on  the 
Vera  Cruz  than  on  the  Acapulco  road;^  and 
although  the  currents  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
several  meteorological  causes,  render  the  western 
coast  less  accessible  than  the  eastern  coast, 
.Mexico  ociay  be  considered  as  better  fortified 
by  nature,  on  the  Atlantic,  side,  than  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Asia.  However  to  preserve 
this  country  from  invieusion,  the  internal  resources 
must  alone  be  looked  to;  for  the  state  of  the 
ports^  situated  on  the  coast,  washed  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  will  not  admit  of  the  keeping 
np  a  maritime  force. 

The  vessels  destined  by  the  court  of  Spain  to 
protect  Vera  Cruz  have  always  been  stationed 
at  the  Havannah ;  and  this  port,  which  contains 
numerous  and  .excellent  fortifications,  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  military  port 
of  Mexico.  An  enemy's  squadron  can  only 
anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Saint  John 
d'Ulua,  which  rises  like  a  rock  in  the  middle . 
of  the  sea.  This  celebrated  fort  contains  no 
other  water  but  that  of  the  cisterns,  which  have 

•  SeeVol.tp.8a 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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lately  undergoiie  an  amelioration,  being  subject 
to  split  from  the  discharge  of  the  artillery ;  bat 
persons  of  skill  are  of  opinion  that  the  fort  of 
Ulua  is  capable  of  resisting  till  the  extreme 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  affect  Uie  health  of 
the  besieo^ers.  and  the  land  forces  descend  from 
the  central  table  land.  ~  At  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Acapulco,  the  Island  Grifo  contains 
a  point  much  more  capable  of  being  fortified 
than  the  shoal  of  the  Gallega  in  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  Vera  Cruz  the 
coast  is  low,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  from 
bars  are  only  accessible  to  boats.  The 
defence  of  the  coast  was  organized  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  fear  of  an  invasion  occ^ 
sioned  considerable  assemblages  of  troops  near 
Orizaba,  and  when  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  Mexico  was  first  seen  to  assume  a  warlike 
attitude.  It  was  then  found  that  numerous 
posts  and  signals,  fiat  bottomed  boats  wi^ 
guns  of  a  large  calibre,  and  light  caval)ry  capa- 
ble of  repairing  rapidly  to  the  threatened  points 
were  the  mo$t  useful  and  least  expensive  moclg 
of  defence. 

An  enemy  who  lands  may  proceed  towa^ 
the  table  land,  either  by  l^alapa  and^  F^fptf^ 
turning  by  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  q( 
the  Coffre,  or  by  ascending  the  Cordilleras  by 
Cordoba  to  the  south  of  the  Volcan  d'Orizaba« 
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1?hese  read*  present  ib  ti  ffteiA  mtBrnsfe  the 
same  difficulties  as  those  Wkidi  must  be  star- 
mounted  in  ascending  from  Gaayra  to  Caracas, 
from  Honda  to  Santa  Fe,  or  from  Guayaquil 
to  the  beautiful  valley  oi  Quito.  On  the  Xalapa 
road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  table  land  of  la 
Pttebla  Itere  is.  a  small  fori  vrhksh  beai^  the 
pera{>dus  name  of  the  fortrdss  of  Siint  €liarles 
df  Perote^  which  reqoireib  ihore  than  a  ibillion 
of  francft  aummlly  for  the  isxpe^ce  of  ke^ptiqg^ 
it  up«  Thid  fort  can  only  be  laeful  as  a  depdt 
for  stnis  and  atomtoiintidn.  The  steest  ineans 
of  6bstracitn|^  the  enemy's  way  ihA  to  retatd 
his  progress  would  be  tb  fortifj^  the  defiiefr 
thnrnelves,    for   ttia  militaj^   defence     of  the 


The  fadlity  of  prohibiting  all  access  to  the 
taMe  hmd  by  a  very  small  ntamber  of  troops  weH 
4JKr7ided  iff  sor  ^eterally  acknowledged  in  the 
country,  ihat  the  government  did  not  tikink 
proper  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
were  againM' the  making  of  the  rood  of  Xalipa, 
ftotxk  the  danger  whibh  woUld  Ihcfnce  arise  to 
the  military  defence  of  Nietr  Sj^iann.  ft  felt 
that'  Sttch'  do^ddratidhs  would  paralyze  a^ 
niidertaS^itigfii' fbr  the  pdbii^  j^rosperity,  and 
ikflt  «  moOMtaiiiditt*  people,  ridr  in  agrtouhui'e, 
Biiiies,  and  ccHAtnerce,  requires  ad  active  coirn- 
municatioitvlitlr  thfc  coaiilib.    Th€^  betiber  thtsnifc 

T  2 
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coasts   are  inhahitated  they   will  oppose    the 
stieng^er  resistance  to  a  fweig^  enemy. 


.   :  1/  have  traced  in  this  work  a  political  view 
of  New  Spain;  I  have  dismssed  the  astrono- 
.juical  materiab  which  served  to  determine  the 
*  position    and    extent  of  this  vast  Empire;  I 
;have    considered     the     configuration    of    the 
.  cbnntry,  its  geological  constitution,  and  tempe- 
rature, and  the  ai^ct  of  its  vegetation ;  I  have 
^examined  the  population  of   the    country,  the 
.manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mines,  the  progress  of  manufactures 
.  and  commerce ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
revenues  of  the  state  and  its  means  of  external 
jdefenca:  let  us  now  recapitulate  what  we  have 
stated  respecting  the  present  state  of  Mexico. 

.  Physical  aspect.  -*— ^  In  the  centre  of  the 
country  a  long  chain  of  mountains  runs  first 
from  ihe  south  east  to  the  north  west,  and  after* 
wards  beyond  the,  parallel  of  30""  from  south  to 
north :  vast  table  lands  stretch  out  on  the  ridge 
of  these  mountains,  gradually  declining  towards 
the  temperate  zone;  under  the  torrid  zone 
their   absolute  height  is  from  3900  to  2400 
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metres^.  The  ascent  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
oovered  with  thick  forests,  while  the  central 
table  land  is  almost  always  arid  and  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  most  elevated  sammits,  many  of 
which  rise  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetnal  snow, 
are  crowned  with  oak  and  pine.  In  the  e€|ui^ 
noctial  region  the  different  climates  rise  as  it 
were  by  stories  above  one  another:  between 
the  15"*  and  22''  of  latitude  the  inean  tempe- 
rature of  the  shore  which  is  humid  and  un- 
healthy for  individuals  bom  in  cold  countries, 
is  from  26  to  27  centigrade  degreesf;  and 
that  of  the  central  table  land  which  is  celebra- 
ted on  account  of  the  great  salubrity  of  the 
air,  is  from  16  to  17  degrees j*.  There  is  a 
want  of  rain  in  the  interior,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  country  is  destitute  of  navigable 
rivers. 

Territorial      extenL A    hundred    and 

eighteen  thousand  square  lei^ues  of  which 
two  thirds  are  under  the  temperate  zone }  and 
the  third  contained  under  the  torrid  zone  enjoys 
in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  the  great 
elevation  of  its  table  lands,  a  temperature 
similar  to  what  we  Experience  in  spring  in  Spain 
and  the  south  of  Italy.     ; 

•7545  ana  7875  fleet.    Tram. 

t  77«aiid  80*.  6  of  Fahr.    Tram. 

t  TrookeC^.^  to  eS^.  6  ofTOxt.    Tram. 
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Bofmbftian. Five  miUicms  eight  hnttdtfedi 

wd,  forty  ihousaiul  iiihabitaDti»  whoreol  tiiriiL 
nullioas  and  a  half  are  copper,  colaused 
Indiam^  one  million  Mexican  SpaniarcK  W^ 
v^y  thonsand*  Buropean  Spaiuards;  almort.- 
no  Negro  skLvea*  The  popolatian  ia  concent 
trated  on  the  central  table  land.  Tlie  clergy, 
only  consists,  of  14  thousand  individuals*  Thai 
l)opulation  of  Uie  capital  LSfi^OOO  souk. 

AgrkuUfUTt* The^    banana^  the  manioc, 

maize,  cerealjw^  and  pfytatoes,  are  the.  founda-^ 
tion.  of  the  nourishment  of ^the  people.  Tha 
cerealia  cultivated,  opdcr  the  torrid  zone^ 
wherever,  the  surface  rises  to  twelve  or  Uiirteen^ 
hundred  metres  of  el^xation^  produce  twenty^-, 
four  f(Q^  one*  TShe  mi^ey  (ogan^)  may.  be, 
considered  as  the  Indian  vine.  The  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  cane  has  lately  made  a  rapid 
progress;  and  Vera  Cruz  annually  exports 
Mexican  '  sugar  to  the  value  of  -  lySOO^^W- 
piastres.  The  finest  cotton  is  produced  on  the 
western  coast.  The  cultivation  of  llie  cocoa 
and  indigo  is  equally  neglected.  The  vanilla; 
of  the  forests  of  Quilate  produces  annually  900 
miUares.  Tobacco  is  careftdly  cultivated  in  the 
districts  of  Orizaba  and  Cordova ;  wax  abounds 
in  Yucatan  j  the  cochineal  harvest  of  Oaxaca 
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amounts  to  400;000  kilogrammes  per  annum. 
Horned  cattle  have  greatly  multiplied  in  tho 
ProvinctM  internas  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
between  Panuco  and  Huasacualco.  The  tithes 
of  the  clergy,  the  yaTue  of  which  points  out' 
the  increase  of  territorial  produce,  have  in* 
creased  two  fifths  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Mines. Annual  produce  in  gold,  1600 

kilogrammes*  in  silver,  537,000  kilogrammesf  : 
in  all  3d  million  of  piastres,  or  nearly  the  half 
of  the  precious  metals  annually  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
mint  of  Mexico,  has  furnished  from  lOOQ 
to  1803,  more  than  1353  millions  of  piastres, 
and  from  the  discovery  of  New  Spain  to  the 
commencen^ent  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
probably  2028  millions  of  piastres,  or  nearly 
two  fifths  of  the  whole  gold  and  silver,  which 
in  that  interval  of  time  have  flowed  from  the 
New  Continent  into  the  Old.  Three  districts  of 
mines,  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Catorce, 
which  form  a  central  group  between  the  2lo 
and  24?  of  latitude,  yield  nearly  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of. 
New'  ^sLin*  The  vein  of  Guanaxuato  alone, 
richier  than  the  mineral  depository  of  Poiosi, 

•  4289  ft.  troy.    Trans. 
t  l,4S9,8SSlb:tro7.    Itam. 
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furnishes  at  an  average  130^000  kilogrammes 
of  silver  annually,  or  a  sixth  of  all  the  silv^ 
which  America  annually  throws  into  eircula* 
tion*  The  single  mine  of  Valencianain  which 
the  expence  of  working  exceeds  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  francs  per  annum,  has  for  the  last 
forty  years  never  ceased  to  yield  annually  to 
the  proprietors  a  net  profit  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  francs:  this  profit  sometimes 
.amounted  to  six  millions ;  and  it  amounted  to 
twenty  millions  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
for  the  family  of  Fagoaga  at  Sombrerete.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  has  tripled  in 
fifty-two  years  and  sextupled  in  a  hundred 
yeai*s ;  and  it  will  admit  of  greater  increase  as 
the  country  shall  become  more  populous  and 
industry  and  information  become  more  dif- 
fused. The  working  of  the  mines  far  from 
being  unfavourable  tp  ag^culture^^  has  favoured 
cultivation  in  the  most  uninhabited  regions. 
The  wealth  of  the  Mexican  mines  consists 
more  in  the  abundance  than  in  the  intrinsic  riches 
of  the  silver  minerals,  which  only  amount  at 
an  average  to  .0002  (or  to  three  or  four  ounces 
per  quintal  of  100  pounds).  The  quantity  ^ 
minerals  extracted  by  means  of  niercory  is  * 
to  that  produced  by  smelting  in  the  proportion 
of  3f  to  1 .  The  process  of  amalgamation  used 
b  long,  and  occasions  a  great  waste  of  mercury: 
the  consumption  for  all  New  Spain  amounts  to 
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700,000  kil<^anmie8  per  aniram.  It  is  to  be 
))re8amed  that  the  Mexican  Cordilleras  uritt 
one  day  supply  the  mercury,  iron,  oopper,  and 
lead  necessary  for  internal  consumption. 

Manufactures* Value  of  the.  annual  pro- 
duce of  manufacturing  industry  from  seven  ta 
eight  millions  of  piastres.  The  manufacture 
of  hides,  cloth^  and  calicoes,  have  been  on  the 
increase  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  cen-. 
tury. 

Commerce. — -Importation  of  foreign  pro- 
duce  and  goods  20  millions  of  piastres ;  expor- 
tation in  agricultural  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  New  Spain  six  millions  of  piastres* 
The  mines  produce  in  gold  and  silver  23  mil- 
lions of  which  eight  or  nine  are  exported  on 
account  of  the  king:  consequently  if  we  de- 
duct from  the  remaining  15  millions  of  piastres, 
14  millions  to  pay  the  excess  of  imports  over 
the  exports,  we  find  the  specie  of  Mexico  hardly 
increases  a  miUion  per  annum* 

Revewue.  — -^  The  gross  reve^me  amounts  to 
20  millions  of  piastres,  whereof  6,500,000  from 
the  prince  of  the  gold  and  stiver  mines,  four 
millions  from  the  tobacco  farm,  three  millions 
from  the  alcavalas,  1,300,000  from  the  Indian 
capitation  tax,  and  800,000  from  the  duty  on 
pulque  or  fermented  juice  of  the  agave. 
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MUUdry  defence. It  consumee;  the  fourtK 

Djf  the  total  revenue.  The  Mekican  army  is 
M,600  stnmgs  whca'e^f  scarcely  -^a'  third  ai^ 
regular  troops^  and  mdre  thmt  two  thirds 
militia*  .  The  petty  warfare  continually  carried 
ott-^itiif  the  n^ndfering'  Iiidiahs  in  the  provihcias 
Hitetrkak  and'lhd  maintenance  of  the  presidios 
oFitfiKtai^  points  *  require  a  very  considerable* 
cSi|iehcei  The  stat^  of  the  ed[stern  coast  and' 
thfe*  conrfigiitatioii  6P  thfe'  stirfafce  of  the  country 
facilitate  its  defence  against  .  any  invasion 
attempted  by  a  maritime  power. 

0 

SJich  are  the'  principal  results  to  which  I 
iutve  been,  led.  May  this  labour  beg^  in  the 
capital  of  ^ew  Spain  be  of  utility  to  those  call- 
ed to  watch  over  public  prosperity !  and  may  it 
in  aii  especial  manner  impress  upon  thena  this 
important  truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whites 
is  intimately  connected  'with  that  of  the  copper 
coloured  race,  and  that  there  can  be  no  durable 
prosperity  for  the  two  Americas  till  this  unfor- 
tuQiite  race,  humiliated  but' not  degraded  by 
long*  of^pression,  shall  participate  in  all  the 
advahtagcs  r^^fing  fifom  th^  progr^s  of  civili-* 
z«tiOn  and  tkeimfprotem^tltiof  sobiU  orAhti 
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Note  A.  (vol.  L  page  6.) 

This  information  is  derived  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Don  Josef  de  Moraleda,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of  lima^ 
quoted  in  the  second  chapter,  p.  42.  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  Midouin  islands^ 
although  their  latitude  is  eight  degtee^  farther 
souths  than  that  of  the  island  of  Caylin, 
because  in  the  Malouin  group,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  solid  establiiihment.  Two 
corvettes,  conmianded  by  officers  of  the  royal 
navy,  annually  convey  criminals,  from  Monte- 
video, to  the  port  of  Soledad*  These  wretchss 
are  allowed  to  construct  barracks ;  but  as  the 
viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  agreeably'  to  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  dare  send  no 
women  to  the  presidio  of  the  Malouin  islands, 
this  military  post  cannot  be  reckcmed  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  New  California, 
which  are  surrounded  with  women  and  vil- 
lages. 
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The    Archipelago    of    the  Huaytecas,   and 
and  Chonos  islands,  which  extend  from  the  44^ 
20'  to  the   45''  46'    of  south  latitude,  present 
only  a  mass  of    granite  rocks,    covered  with 
thick  forests.     The  Indians  of  Chiloe,  known 
by  the  name  of  Guayhuenes  and  Payos,  pe- 
riodically visit  these  shoals.    They  have  put  cows 
in  the  islands  of  Tequehuen,  Ayaupa,  Men- 
chuan,  and  Yquilao*      On  the  opposite  conti- 
nent,   the  coast  which  stretches    out    to    the 
south  of  the  Fort  M auUin,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Juncos   Indians,    who    form    an    independent 
tribe. 

Note  B*.  (vol.  i.  p.  44) 
The  idurf  of  Cuba,  draws  for  thcf  main- 
tenpfitfe  of  the-  free  inhabitants  and  slaves,  a 
gpRSfk  quantiliy  of  pr^isions,  and  espe^iidly 
iftli  mmit  {imetfe^  fromr  the  coast  oi  Cimracttd. 
Wlie»  SpM»i»  a*  war  with<  Bngfand,  titef  tfst- 
vgalibn  from.  Cumana,  Nueva  Bareehma,.  and 
Chn^nK  t»  tie  Ho^anah,  is  very  dkngperooB, 
m^  acoaimt  «i  tile*  necesnty*  of  dcMbKng"  cap^ 
flainfr.  Amtongi.  The  eno«ix»?  cniteeili  me 
Ae-  Cayman'  blands,  focrtM^eea 
andi  cape  Snint  Antbny,  and 
raHwng'  the^  Tbrtngw.  This  gmilp 
oil  ilKiitt^  im  flituated^  to  the  west  t>f  the^  ^» 

*'Mo  refiereace  appean  in  vol.  L  coReBponding  with  thin 
aotc    Tnms. 
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tremity   of   Eastern   Florida,   and  the  vessels 
destitute  of  cjbronometers,  or  other  means  for 
determining  the  longitude,  are  obliged  to  re- 
connoitre the  Tprtugasi    for  the    sake   o^   di- 
recting thieir   course  from  thence  to  jthp  Ha- 
vanah.  throji^h  a  .  sea,  cofistantly  agitated  by 
currents.     To  avoid  a  great  pprt  of  these  dayif 
ffers,   it    has    beep   projectedt   ^  est^lis|i  19 
t|ie  island   0/   C^b^,    an  intjeppr  <:oaiin^ca7 
tion  between  the  southern  and  i^orjtherfi  co^^; 
or,  to  avail  myself  of  an  imprppj^f  exprepsipiip 
in  use   among  the.  natives^   to    join  tl^e  south 
and   nortli    seas.      A     navigable     canal,    fqr 
flat    boats,     will    be    opened    for    an    ext;ej;if 
of  eighteen  leagues,  from  the  gulf  of  Batabano, 
to  the    b^y    of<   tke    Havanah,    crdssiiig    the 
i>eautiful  plains  of  the  district  de  los  Giiines! 
This  canal>  which  requires  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  locks,   will  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
fertilize  the  country   by   irrigations;  and  the 
salt  provisions,    cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  pro- 
ductiotis  of  Terra  Firma,   will   arrive  by  this 
way  to    the .  Havanah.     The    passage    from 
Nueva    Barcelona   to   Batabano,    is  not  only 
very  short,    and  secure    enough    in    time  of 
war,    but   it    possesses  also  the  advantage  of 
exposing  the  vessels  less    to   the   dangers  of 
shoals  and  tempests,   than  the  ordinary  navi- 
gations round  cape  Saint  Antony,  and  the  old 
Bahama  channel* 
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Note  C*  (vol.  i.  p.,  100.) 

To  give  an  example  of  the  method  em- 
ployed  by  the  parish  priests  of  Mexico,  in 
drawing  up  the  extracts,  from  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  excess  of 
births,  I  shall  here  insert  the  detail  of  the 
tables  of  Singuilucan  and  Dolores,  twa  vil- 
lages inhabited  only  by  Indians,  and  which  en- 
joy,  under  the  torrid  zone,  a  climate  extremely 
favourable  to  the  health  of  man.  The  great 
increase  of  population,  resulting  from  these 
tables  is  surprising  enough. 

*By  laiirtskellusiiotowMveltoiedtOToLL 
the  letter  B. 
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A.    Stingyiliicaii. 


I. 

Krtiw. 

I. 

Dwtbt. 

II. 

Births. 

II. 

OMtbt. 

IIL 

Births. 

in. 

DeMht' 

60 

18 

91 

18 

87 

19 

41 

4 

15 

35 

76 

21 

i 

72 

5 

5 

% 

53 

59 

Ok 

78 

2 

37 

o 

65 
74 

P 

22 
16 

72 
72 

s 

17 

28 

r» 
o 

52 
76 

33 
21 

^ 

n 

69 

0 

10 

2 

87 

.9 

44 

71 

25 

s 

^ 

70 

1^ 

10 

S 

79 

?2 

30 

81 

38 

»^ 

77 

M4 

13 

I* 

101 

** 

13 

^4 

102 

35 

a 

9« 

§ 

IS 

P 

79 

R 

18 

B 

95 

a 

31 

^ 

6S 

^ 

19 

,2 

81 

te« 

29 

&h 

87 

43 

692 

130 

790 

291 

805 

297 

IV. 

Birtltt. 

IV. 

DMtiM. 

V. 

Birtba. 

V. 

OMtkl. 

Birth!  in 

1800  and 
1801. 

Deaths  in 

1800  ami 

1801. 

67 
111 

21 
29 

81 
105 

47 

59. 

131 
150 

56 
79 

82 
70 

s 

»» 

36 
22 

120 
119 

58 

59 

s 

94 

100 

89 

s 

68 
55 
64 

o 

127 
105 
103 

i 

11 

51 

52 

.51 

281 

135 

Births  in  51 

«4 

60 

I"* 

60 

f-« 

126 

94 

years           4560 
Deaths         1950 

y 

101 

g 

40 

S 

118 

a 

108 

1 

86 

fa 

77 

(S4 

128 

fa 

58 

Excess  of 

births           2610 

860 

472 

1132 

685 

VOIf.  IV. 
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NOTES 


B.    Dolores. 


I. 

Births. 

1. 

Deaths. 

(I. 

Births. 

II. 

Deaths. 

III. 

Births. 
1292 

III. 

Deaths: 

526 

77 

1074 

317 

281 

532 

137 

1146 

315 

1252 

203 

s 

1006 

o 

171 

6 

1137 

o 
1— 

?94 

% 

1099 

o 
on 

166 

r- 

1009 

r- 

179 

r- 

786 

♦* 

1565 

1118 

i> 

242 

O' 

J003 

o 

160 

o 

1495 

2 

187 

2 
o 

1202 

c 

362 

o 

842 

o 

186 

o 

1054 

o 

219 

1421 

o 

221 

883 

CO 

173 

1166 

<o 

340 

13Q4 

255 

^4 

1027 

-< 

303 

1407 

^M 

420 

1322 

w^ 

381 

E 

1021 

S 

250 

I 

1177 

s 

349 

1 

1459 

s 

391 

& 

1071 

i 

262 

1240 

283 

1352 

(S4 

515 

8920 

1898 

11682 

4689 

12821 

3017 

rv. 

Births. 

IV. 

Deaths. 

V. 

Births. 

V. 

Deaths. 

Births  in 
1801  and 

Deaths  ID 

ISQI  and 

1802. 

c 

s 

1287 
140( 
1271 
1644 
1469 
1095 

d 

o 
o 

00 

2580 
313 
562 
471 
588 
741 

8 

CO 

c 

4-1 

c 

656 
1070 
1297 
1331 
1074 
1149 

2 

o 

300 
318 
515 
371 
313 
275 

lt02. 

1455 
1648 

3103 

55^ 
448 

1004 

798 

2663 

1482 

S 

r* 

502 

Births  in 

850 

*m 

369 

f^ 

1492 

f-< 

650 

52  years     61,258 

s 

1329 

1 

315 

E 

1 

1368 

E 

968 

Deaths      24,123 

£ 

1102 

307 

1567 

1 

394 

ITv^Aaa  rkP 

'""■      ■ " 

iifXcess  or 

' 

12246 

8909 

12486 

4606 

births        37,135] 
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Note  C.  bis  (vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 

^  The  following  Tables  contain  the  detail  of  the 
enumeration  made  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  or- 
ders of  the  Viceroy  Count  de  Revillagigedo :  we 
have  already  observed  that  the  actual  population 
is  135;000  souls. 

State  of  the  Population  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  1790. 

I. 


5   .' 

rf 

, 

Monks. 

^1 

1| 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2; 

60 

9 

4 

1 

1 

"40" 

2 

6 

1 

Santo  Domingo      -    -    - 

1 

.0 

114 
* 

f  orta  Coeli  (Casa  de  estudios) 

idem 

2« 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

29 
161 

San  Francisco ;    Observantes 

91 

8 

25 

9 

28 

0 

Saf^tiago  Haletoico  (Casa  de 

estudios)  idem    -    -     - 

33 

0 

2 

I 

6 

0 

42 

S.  Fernando  (Colegio  de  Mi- 

siooeros)  idem    -    -    - 

45 

0 

19 

6 

1 

0 

71 

San   Cosme    (Reccoleccion) 

idem 

16 

4 

10 

5 

35 

0 

70 

San  Diego  (Deacalzos)  idem 

45 

0 

6 

16 

16 

0 

83 

San  Aagustin  (Calzados) 

71 

11 

2 

4 

9 

0 

97 

S.  Pablo    (Casa   de  cstod.) 

idem     - 

18 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

24 

S.  Tomas  (Hospicio  de    Mi> 

8ionero8)id^       ... 

3 

0 

2 

-0 

5 

0 

10 

San  Nicolas    (Hoapicio    de 
Descalzos)  adbn     -    - 

4 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

13 

El  Carmen  (Descalzos)    - 

40 

0 

7 

2 

15 

4 

68 

La  Merced  (Calzados)    - 

C2 

9 

4 

0 

13 

0 

88 

Belen  de  Mercenario  (Casa 

deestud.)idbfi    -    -    - 

24 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

28 

San  Camilo  (Agonizantes) 

7 

0 

3 

1 

7 

0 

18 

San  Juan  de  Dios  (HoipiUla- 

rios)    --.--- 

5 

8 

23 

2 

15 

0 

^  53 

SanLazaro^i</em    -    -    . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

San  Hipolito  (Hospitalarios) 

2 

6 

19 

3 

0 

0 

30 

Espiritu  Santo  (Hipditos) 

1 

0 

4 

I 

4 

0 

10 

Belemius  (Hospitalarios) 

2 

3 

36 

4 

9 

15 

^    69 

San    Felipe  Neri  (Congreg. 

del  Oratorio)     -    -    - 

14 

1 

3 

0 

15 

0 

33 

Monserrate    (Benitos)      - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

San  Antonio  Abad  (Canons 

regular) 

Totol 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 
19 

15 
1141 

23 

573 

59 

175 

60   255  1 

v2 
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N0TB8. 


II. 


.  I 

1 

I>oni«stics|( 

Dbapl 

ains 

lil 

•  • 

^ 

, 

Num. 

o  a 

1 

0* 

5 

d 

1 

§1 

1 

J 

i 

20t 

Codcepuion  -  -    -    • 

77 

1 

"22" 

20 

78 

3 

0 

ReginaMfem    -    -    - 

63 

2 

9 

16 

65 

2 

0 

157 

BalTRneni  idsm      - 

38 

1 

14 

14 

47 

^ 

0 

116 

JetQS  M  anft  rarn      - 

60 

2 

0 

20 

62 

3 

0 

147 

Encarnacion  icEnn    • 

65 

2 

7      16 

67 

2 

0 

159 

SanUlnestdmi    -    - 

25 

1 

11        8 

26 

1 

0 

72 

S.  Jozef  de  Gracia  idem 

40 

1 

6        9 

41 

2 

0 

99 

SaQ  Bernardo  idem 

44 

0 

11      14 

44 

2 

0 

115 

San  QeroniiBo  (Geroni- 

m98)idem    -    -    - 

58 

6 

11 

12 

68 

2 

e 

157 

San  Lorenao  iefen      - 

37 

3 

10 

14 

47 

2 

0 

113 

8.    Teicsa    la    antigua 

(CarmelHas  Desc.) 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

29 

S.  Teresa  la  naeva  idm 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

San  Felipe  deJesdi(Ca. 

' 

pvebina*)  -     -    - 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

97 

SaoU   Brigida    -    - 

30 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

34 

Enseoanza     ... 

69 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

75 

SaoU  Catalioa  de  Sena 

(Dominicas)     -    » 

46 

9 

26 

15 

49 

0 

2 

143 

Santa  Clara    ... 

^ 

0 

16 

16 

45 

0 

3 

149 

San  Juan  de  la  Peniten- 

cia  (Claraa)  ."    - 

39 

9 

10 

16 

41 

0 

2 

110 

SanU  Isabel  idem    - 

37 

3 

le 

21 

5« 

0 

2 

J25 

Corpus  Cbnsti  or  Capo- 

chinas  (Indians) 
1                           ToUl 

1 
90 

28 
1888 

1 
'  35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

31 

165  ^211 

■732 

31 

11  12910^ 

HL 

Sceular  Persons. 
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• 

Schools  (Cokgios)  fof  raales. 

Preceptors* 

Pvpila 
(colegiales.) 

i 

To 

24 
56 
15 

8 
5 
0 

4 

1 

"16 
318 
300 
87 
26 
12 
26 
51 

1^ 

5 
1 

3 

6 

261 

213 

59 

15 

4 

23 

38 

619 

0 
20 
23 
6 
0 
2 
0 
8 

59 

Vole^io  Mayor  de  Santos     - 

Seminario        ... 

San  Ildefoliso 

San  Juan  de  Latran    - 

In&ntes 

San  Ramon        ... 

Suitiago  Tlatelolco 

S.  Gregorio  (Indians)     -    - 

Total 

0 
13 
8 
7 
9 
0 
0 
1 

32 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
s 

0 

4 

122836 

VI. 


Female  Schools. 

Instructresses. 

•a, 

125 

60 

S3 

266 

235 

40 

i 

-a 

s- 

6 

1 

0 
2 
2 
2 
0 

1 

4 

6 

0- 

0 

8 

•3- 

I 

13S 

74 

41 

272 

245 

52 

i 

Jesus  Maria        -      «        - 
La  Enseiianza 

Las  bi-.nus         .         -          - 
S.  Ignacio  (or  Viscaynas)     - 
Belen  (or  de  Mochas) 
Guadalupe  (Indians)     -    - 

Total        -        -        - 

6 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 

8 
4 

16 

16 

759 

7 

19 

817 
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VII. 

Hospitals, 


" 

1 

. 

8 

Foaodlingi. 

8 

ed 

Pn 

1 

ChariUble  Institutioos. 

6 

i 

1 
1 

Sxpofritot          -          .         - 

Hospital  of  the  Poor 

La  Mi8eracordia(inarried  women) 

1 
2 

1 

4 

2 
2 

5 
2 

118 

113 

0 

95 

56 

0 

0 

312 
0 

0 

429 

4 

223 

938 

0 

Total 

4 

8 

31  1  231 

151 

312 

433 

1170 
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vin. 


Prisons. 


I 


195 

75 
286 


24 
35 
16 


0     O   1 


Of  the  Court    ..." 
Of  the  City    ... 
Of  the  Aconlacia    .    . 
pf  the  Inquisition     . 
Of  the  Archbidioprick 
La  Miurdalenade  Jjleoogidas 
Of  iheXnidiaiui.      .     . 

Total    .     .     .    (6011109 


30 

0 

15 


1 


0 
0 
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Inhabitants   of  Mexico  divided  according  to 
their  occupations. 

Prebendaries         .        .^        .  •            26 

Parish  priests        .            .            •  •          1® 

Curates       .        .            .            ,  •        43 

Secular  priests            .            .  •           517 

Officers  of  the  Inquisition         •  .          33 

Officers  of  the  Cruzada             •  •            6 

Titled  persons  (tituhs  de  CmtOlo)  44 

Knights  of  roy^  orders         •         •  '  .        38 

Doctors       ...  ,          204 

Advocates            •            ;            •  •      171 

Fhysiciftns            •            »            .  .51 

Surgeons  and  Barbers             •  .         227 

Manufacturers         •            •            •  1474 
Students  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  >    ^^ 

(dk/agM)        ....  5 

Students  imder  military  jurisdietion  •      510 

Officers  of  finance            •            .  •        311 

Notariw            ,            •            •  •          63 

Officers  of  the  Acordada            .  •          177 

Cultivators            •            •            ,  .97 

Miners                                    •  .40^ 

Merchants                                 •  •       1384 

Artizans            i            r           •  ^       8157 

Day  labourers                    •             •  7430 

Individuals  subject  to  capitation  •        0086 
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NOTES.  _  29» 

NoteD.     (Vol.  11.  p.  110.) 

I    must   add  to    the    materials  which  hare 
enabled  me  to  draw  up  the  history  of  the  hy- 
draulical  works  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  two 
manuscript  memoirs,  the  one  entitled,  Rekunon 
de  la  visita  del  desague  reed  Jieclui  en  1764 ;    and  ' 
tlie  other.  Auto  formado  en  San  Christohaly  en 
elmes  fie  Enero  <2e.l764,  par  mando  del  ilhtS'^ 
trissimo  Senor  Don  Domingo  de    TrespalacioSf 
del  supremo  consejo  y  camara  de  Indias.     Ac- 
cording to  these  memoirs,  the  engineer  Ildefonso 
Yniesta,  found  65,250  varas  from  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  to  the  cascade  of  Tula, 
while  the  result  of  the  trigonometrical  operations 
and    measurements    under     the    direction    of 
Professor  Velasquez^  makes  the   distance  only 
62,363  varas.    .   This    last    result    which  has 
been  taken  in  the  map  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
must    be  regarded  as  the  most  accurate,  not 
only  on  account  of  the   perfection  of  the  in- 
struments employed  in  1774,  but  also  on  account 
of   the   agreement    between   the    distances  of 
Velasquez  and  those  determined  by  Matrtinez 
in  1611,  who  computed  the  distance  from  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco  to  Vertideros  at  35,421  varas. 
Vdsusquez  fixed   it  at  35,168;  and  the  mea- 
surement of  Yniesta  makes  it  38,740  varas. 
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NoU  E.     (Vol.  II.  p.  194.) 

I  have  discossed  in  another  place  the  striking 
analogy  between  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Belusy  and  the  pyramids  of  Sakharah  with  the 
teocallis,  or  houses  of  the  Mexican  gods,  which 
were  both  temples  and  tombs.  See  my 
Yues  des  CardiUeres,  et  Mo^mniens  des  peuple$ 
Indigenes  de  rAmerique,  p.  24 — 40. 

Note  F  *.     (Vol.  II.  p.  342.) 

The  foBowing  Table  indicates  die  state  of 
the  missions  in  New  California  in  1802.  In  the 
enumeration  of  Ijielndiansy  the  sexes  are  distin* 
gmshed  l^  initial  letters  m.  and  /.  Under  the 
headof  horsesyboth  those  whicharetameand  those 
which  nm  wild  in  the  Savannahs  are  included : 
the  nunber  of  the  fonner  only  amounts  to  2187. 
These  details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture 
and  errilization  of  the  north  west  coast  of  Ame- 
riea^  become  particularly  interesting^  smce  the . 
Congresflr  of  Washington  have  resolved  to  found 
n  ci^ony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia. 
fSeeVoLI.p.20.  Vol.  II.  p.  382, 397).  The 
navigation  from  Monterey  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Colombia  is  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  new 
colbnistsr  may  procure  cows  and.  mules  from  the 
missions  of  New  ClBtlifomia. 

•  By  mistake  this  note  is  refenred  to  page  54%  under  the 
letter  D. 
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•04  NOTES* 

NoteG.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  IIT.) 

For  the  sake  of  better  illustrating^  the  compa* 
ri$0D8  which  I  have  frequently  made  in  the  course 
of  this  work»  between  the  territorial  wealth 
and  extent  of  the  United  States  and  New 
Spain,  I  ^11  here  subjoin  statistical  tables 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Galla- 
tin, iJie  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at 
Washington,  drawn  up  from  the  custom- 
house books.  These  tables,  exhibit  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  both 
in  home  and  foreign  produce,  during  the 
four  years  preceding  1803;  the  state  of  ex- 
portation of  home  produce  in  180S;  the 
state  of  the  costom-honse  revenue  in  1802 
and  1803^  drawn  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  amount  of  the  commerce,  on 
different  points  of  the  coast;  and  finally,  a 
titate  of  the  tatmoj^  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  from  1799  to  1802.  I  preferred 
tables  framed  for  the  years  1802  and  1803^ 
to  more  recent  materials,  because  these 
tables  embrace  the  period  corresponding  to 
the  greatest  part  of  the  information,  collected 
by  me  relative  to  Mexico. 
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NOTES  30» 

ni. 

State  of  payments  made  into  the  treasniry  by 
the  receivers  of  the  customs  in  the  years  1802 
and  1803. 

(The  cyphers  indicate  dollars  and  cents.) 
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Continuation  of  Table  III. 


Provinces. 


Districts. 


iBOd. 


1803. 


Vennont     - 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 
New  York    - 
New  Jersey  - 


Peosjrlvania 
Delaware     - 


Mai^laYid     - 


Columbia 


{ 


•f 

■s 


Brought  over 

Vennont    - 

New-Port  - 
Bristol  -  - 
Providence 

New  London 
Middletown 
NeW-Haven 
Pairfidd    - 

Champlain 
Hudson 
SagHarbonr 
New  York  - 

Perth  Amboy 
Buriington 
OreatEgg 
Harbour  - 

Philadelphia 
Wilmington 

Baltimore  - 
Oxford  -  - 
Snewhili  - 
Vienna 

QeocgeTown 
Aleaumdria 


S,6l6,446|6d 

MO 

180,476  »5 

17,000 

178,91997 


89,897 

88,815 

183,358 

98,700 

700 

3,738 

868 

3,547,S69 


^        4,500 

9,046,949 
90,690 

1,055,800 
1,190 


5,425  3i 


3,050 
99.500 


Totals  Carried  over « 


8,6]6.446|63 
7,553,811 


8,274,659 
405 


48 
93 
58 


44,139 
81,600 
158,603  85 


48^7 

115,867 

91,450 

9,800 


3,«15 

450 

8,941,067 


75 
53 
88 


1,450 
1,000 

1,800 


,653  59 


1,758,< 
71,961 


941,619  6$ 
1,600 
8,884  33 
8,500 

8,000 
139,684  40 


63l 


1 8,633,( 


,073  07 


74 
36 


33 
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Continuation  of  Table  HI. 


Provinoet. 


Districts. 


1302. 


1803. 


Vlilginia   - 


North  Ctrolroa 


South  Carolina 

QMrgSa    -    -  i 

Mississipi  ter-  ^ 

.   ritory    -    -  ^ 


Indiana 


tarritory  < 


Brought  o^er     ^ 

Norfolk   -    -  - 

Petertbnrg   -  - 

Richmond     -  - 

YOfIt  Town  -  - 

Tappahanoock  - 

Folly  landing  • 

Cherry-Stone  - 

Wilmington  - 

Ncwbem  -  - 
Washington 

Edenton       -  - 

Cambden     -  - 

Georgetown 
Charlcstown    ■  - 
Beaufort       .    • 

Savannah  -  - 
Brunswick  -  - 
Saint  Marys 

Mississipi  -  - 
Tenessee      •    « 

Detroit  -  -  - 
Michilimakinac 

Totals 


9,616,446163 
7,353,811 


514:805 
112,9«5 

96,126 

1^,800 
8,400 
3,000 


96,417  06 
47,094 
84,071 
35,500 
9,300 


45 


10,89317 
940,19645 


42 


331,163  03 
'  4,400 
854 

6,000 
•  500 

8,600 


12,438,835155 


I  8|633/ 


,075 


07 


460,010  86 


16 
56 


108,463 
92,471 

1,500 
83,72826 

4,000 

1,097 


80 

57 
56 
94 
66 


104,848 

38,802 

19,126 

31,824 

5,800 

6,457 

706,880 

8,500 

818,447 
96851 


417 


7,90031 


532 
18,436 


10,479,413 


11 


88 


96 
51 
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NOTES. 


IV. 

A.    State  of  the  present  tomu^e  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  from  1799  to  1802. 


Inthe  1  Inthe  |      In      | 

Yean. 

coastbg 
trade. 

fiih- 
eries. 

fbreisn 
trade. 

Total. 

1799 
1800 

203,769 
228,490 

31,505 
26,439 

440,000 
480,000 

675,000 
735,000 

1801 
1802 

227,214 
261,318 

35,997 
42,879 

595,000 
560,600 

858,000 
804,000 

Nota. -In  state  A,  we  have  only  included 

the  nmnber  of  tonnage  of  ships  belonging*  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  built  in  the 
country.  The  following  comparative  state 
(in^hich  merely  relates  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States)  includes  the  tonnage 
which  has  every  year  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  As  in  this  last  state,  the  dif- 
ferent voyages  made  by  the  same  vessel  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  have  been  included,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  the  American  tonnage  m 
the  foreign  trade,  in  state  B.  is  superior  every 
year  to  the  American  tonnage  in  the  foreign 
trade  in  state  A. 
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B.  Comparative  state  of  the  American  and 
foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  conunerce 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun* 
tries. 


Total  of  ton' 
oage  in  tke 
trade  be 

"»'^«"- United 


American 
Tean.  tonnage 
in  for&gn 
trade. 


can  com- 
merce. 


States  and 
other  conn- 
tries. 


Proportion  of 
foreign  tonnage  to 
the  whole  tonnage 
in  the  commerce 
between  the  yni- 
tedStatesand  . 
other  countries. 


1790364,7671251 

1794525,649 

1799626,85^ 

1800684,350 

1801 850,397 

1802800,276 


,058 
84,251 
107,583 
122,403 
157,2701 
145,519 


.82541 


605; 
610,170 
734,438 
806,753 
1,007,667 
945,795115 


4  per  cent. 

13.  8 

14.  6 

15.  2 
15.  6 

.  4 
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The  following  particulars  prove  the  great 
activity  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  European  Madeira  and  Canary  wines  and 
American  sugar. 


II 
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Of  this  great  quantity  of  wine  and  Mgctr  imr 
ported,  there  came  into  the  United  Stsi^ : 
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As  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  has  risen  to  more  than 
45  millions  of  kilogrammes,  it  amounts  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Ame- 
rican islands.  See  the  estimates  given  by  me 
VoL  in.  chap.  X.  p.  14. 

According  to  the  interesting  researches  of 
M.  M acall  Medford,  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  aniounted, 

Doilaiv. 

In  1794         .       .         to         .     33,026,233 

1796         .       .  ♦     47,989,472 

1796         .       .  .    67,064,097 

1806         .        .  .  101A%f963 

In  the  last  year,  the  total  value  of  the  ex 
ports  of  Great  Britain  only  amounted  to  the. 
double  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  Table  indicates  the  proportion 
of  the  foreign  commerce  belonging  to  the 
different  parts  of  America. 
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Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  1st  October, 
1805,  to  30th  September,  1806. 


Stales. 

• 
Doflan. 

New  Hampshire 

795,263 

Vemiont 

193,775 

M  assachusets        •        .        « 

21,199,243 

Rhode  Island 

2,091,885 

Connecticut 

1,715,828 

New  Yotk 

21,762,845 

New  Jersey 

38,867 

Pensylvania        .         . 

17,574,702 

Delaware           .           t           . 

500,106 

Maryland           . 

14,580,906 

District  of  Columbia     • 

1,246,146 

Virginia        .        •        .        . 

5,055,396 

North  Carolina    • 

789,682 

South  Carolina 

-9,743,750 

Georgia        .        .        •         • 

82,764 

Territories  not  erected  into  States 
Sum  total    •      •       •      / 

4,170,901 

101,537,008 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  for  the  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  were  1,600,000  pounds  sterling, 
while  the  imports  from  England  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  6,800,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  commerce  of  the  English  nation  with  the 
United  States,  amounted  then  to  b,  seventh  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  Great  Britain, 
which  are  valued  by  Mr*  Medford  at  51  million* 
of  pounds  sterling. 
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JVote  H.    (Vol.  IV.  p.  12S.) 

The  following  .Table  exhibits  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  Spanish  Colonies  of  Ame- 
rica for  the  port  of  Cadiz,  from  the  period  of 
.  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  the  31st  December,  180S. 


Dttommationofgoeds. 

Quantities. 

[Value  in  dou- 
ble piaatm— 
price  at  €»> 

Cotton       .    .  . 

Indigo     ... 

Sugar     «    .     . 

Vanilla       .      . 

Cocoa  of  Caracas 

Ditto    of  Guaya- 
quil    •     •     . 

Coffee     .     .    . 

Campeachy  wood 

Quinquina  •     . 

Copper      .      • 

Hides     .     .     • 

cOrama 

Cochineal  ^&ra- 
Lnilia. 

Pinaento    of    Ta- 
basco 

Tallow      .       . 

Jalap    •     • 

Yellow  wood  («io- 
ralete)    .     . 

Sarsaparilla 

Brazil  wood  (Bra^ 
sUete)     .       . 

54,112  quint. 
8,892,675  lib. 
1,020,613  arrob. 
11,947,000  pieces 

33,075  laneg. 

21,532  ditto. 
1,799,800  lib. 

•       ! 

893,100  lib. 

17,877  quint. 
339,382  ditto. 
24,614  arrob. 

1,392  ditto. 

99,875  lib. 
3,260  quint. 
7,507  arrob.  * 

3,777  quint. 
364  ditto. 

1,059  ditto. 

1,595,040 
9,931,687 
4,375,855 
1,075,280 
1,984,500 

861,280 

478,072 

90,880 

1,786,200 

875,417 

1,527,219 

2,528,007 

57,447 

16,646 

42,484 

375,350 

7,564 
87i856 

10,590 

Total  of  produce 
Gold  and  silver 

.         ... 

.         .       .      .  / 

27,096,814 
fi4v742,033 

Total  of  theex-'J 

'  ports  of    thef 

Spanish  Colo-  f 

nies  for  Cadiz3 

.     .          ... 

61,838,847 
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Note  I.    (Vol,  IV.  p.  246.) 

M.  Playfair  (Statistical  Breviary^  p.  58). 
estimates  the  total  populatipn  of  the  English 
jpessessions' of  Hindostan  in  1801,  at  only  23 
millions  of  inhabitants.  He  allows  for  the 
tluree  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Be- 
.naresy  18,500,000.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation received  at  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta 
from  the  collectors  of  tributes,  it  was  believed 
that  the  population  of  Bengal  and  Bahar 
in  1789  did  not  exceed  22  millions.  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Al '  Sirajiyahf  lays  down  24  mil- 
lions; and  the  authors  of  the  Observations  on 
ike  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Hindostan  *, 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1800,  fix  the  popu* 
lation  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares  at 
27  millions.  They  even  affirm  that  this 
estimate,  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is  on 
the  contrary,  perhaps  three  or  four  millions 
too  low.  From  these  data  it  appears  that 
the  English  possessions  of  the  Continent  of 
Asia  have  32,300,000  inhabitants,  -  which, 
supposing  a  territorial  extent  of  48,299  square 
leagues,  gives  673  individuals  to  the  square 
league. 

*  Memarh  on  the  Husbandry  and  intemal  eommerce  of 
JBengal^    (Cakutta^    1801,    and  reprinted  in    LendmJ^ 
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On  the  Territorial  Extent  and  Population  of 
Spanish  America, 

I  HATS  brought  together  in  the  following 
Table  all  the  information  which  I  have  been* 
able  hitherto  to  acquire^  respecting  the  terri- 
torial extent,  population,  produce  of  gold  and 
ftilver  mines,  and  value  of  imports  from  the 
old  Continent  into  the  Spanish  Colonies  of 
America.  M.  Oltmanns  was  kind  enough  to 
take  the  charge  of  th^  calculations  of  the 
extent  of  the  surfaces  in  square  leagues. 

*  See  tol.  L  p.  207  to  21 1.  and  vol.  Ui.  p.  S94  ^nd  toI.  it. 
P-187- 


VOL.  IV. 
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I  hope  to  be  able  at  a  fature  period  to 
i*ectify  this  table,  by  procuring  more  accurate 
information  respecting  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Guatimala,  and 
Chili.  According  to  Azara,  the  government 
of  Partway  contains  97,500  souls,  and  that 
of  Plata  170,9Ck).  I  believe  I  have  estimated 
above,  (chap.  xiv.  p.  246)  the  population  of 
Spanish  Aixierica  too  high  by  a  tenth. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked :  What  is  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  of  the  * 
New  Continent  ?  I  shall  examine  this  problem 
in  the  historical  account  of  my  Travels  in 
America;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  whole  population  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Inhabitantfl. 
In  the   Spanish    Colonies   of    the 

Continent  of  America  -  -  13,500,000 
In  the  Portuguese  Colonies  -  -  3,800,000 
In  the  West  India  Islands  -  -  1,900,000 
In  the   United  States    .    -    -     .     6,000,000 

In  English  Canada 450,000 

-■        ■■  ii» 
Total,  not  including  Russian  Ame- 
rica and  the  Independent  Indians^  25,^0,00Q 


Ya 
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On  the  Territorial  Extent  and  Population  of 
the  United  States^  be/ore  the  acquisition  of 
homsiaiia. 

I  have  giveix  in  the  third  book  (Chap.  viii. 
Vol.  i.  p.  277),  part  of  the  data  on  which  the 
result  obtained  by  os  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  table  of  the  temtorial  extent  and  po- 
pulation of  the  great  political  associations,  is 
founded.  The  reader  will  find  very  yalaable 
information,  in  the  following  account  drawn 
up  by  M.  Gallatin  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  have  translated  from  the  manu- 
script of  the  author. 

^'  A  chain  of  mountains  extends  from  the 
*^  sources  of  the  Apalachicola,  or  the  3^  of 
<<  north  latitude,  to  the  sources  of  tfae  Genesee, 
*^  and  the  Seneca,  situated  undier  the  parallel 
<  of  43%  and  forms  points  of  separation  be- 
'*  tween  the  eastern  and  western  waters>  and 
'^  divides  the  United  States  in  two  unequal 
<^  parts.  This  chain  of  mountains  is  formed 
<<  of  a  great  number  of  small  chains  parallel 
^^to  one  another,  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast; 
<<  and  it  is  interrupted  in  several  places  by 
^  the  iforce  and  impetuosity  of  the  torrents. 
^'  Considering  the  territory  of  the  United 
<<  States  according  to  its  great  natural  divi« 
««  sions,we  shall  prolong  a  line  drawn  in  th<^ 
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^  direction  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  on 
«*  the  north,  to  the  weat  of  the  fall  of  Nia- 
*'  gara;  and  on  thesouth,  between  the  streams 
**  of  the  Apalachicola,  and  the  rivers  which 
*'  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  shall  in 
"  the  following  table  give  the  nameof  eo^t^rndft- 
^  visioiHf  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  of  which 
**  the  waters  mingle  with  the  Atlantic,  with  lake 
*^  Ontario,  and  the  river  Saint  Lawrence.  What 
^<  we  shall  call  the  western  division,  will  com- 
'^^  prehend  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  lakes 
*^  above  the  fall  of  the  Niagara,  into  the  Mis-» 
*^  sissippi,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  1  suppose 
'^  the  eastern  division  to  contain  320,000 
**  English  square  miles;  and  that  the  western 
'*  division  is  greater,  and  may  be  estimated  at 
*^  580,000  square  miles. 

**  But  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
^  populaton  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
*<  yet  another  more  natural  division.  We  may 
'<  distinguish  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
<^  whites,  and  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
'<  from  that  which  is  still  possessed  by  the 
<^  Indians,  in  which  they  will  permit  no  whites 
**  to  settle.  The  territory  of  the  Indians  ap- 
^  pears  to  contain  nearly  the  same  surface 
«  with  that  of  the  whites.;  and  I  compute 
^*  them  at  450,000  square  miles  each.  A  small 
**  part  of  the  Indian  lands  containing  only 
^  10,000   square    miles^   is   included   in    the 
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"  eastern  dwistoUf  because  it  is  situated  towards 
^  the    south    east  extremity  of  the    state    of 
"  Georgia. 
^'  From  these  data  it  follows  that, 

square  milet. 

'^  The   part  of  the  eastern  division 

"  possessed  by  the  whites  contains       S10,000 

"  The  part  of  the  western  division 

**  possessed  by  the   whites,   which 

"  forms  in    the  general    table   of 

^*  population,  the  third  subdivision^ 

"  contains         -  140,000 

^*  The  country  possessed  by  the  In* 

''  dians  contains         .        *        .        450,000 

900,000 


^  The  estimates  of  territorial  extent  and 
'^  jpopulation  contained  itk  this  account,  have 
'<  all  a  reference  to  the  year  1800.  Since  that 
**  period  15,060  square  miles  have  been  por- 
^'  chased  from  the  Indians,  and  the  population 
<'  of  the  United  States  ha^  in  1804,  been 
'<  increased  more  than  12  per  cent. 

'<  To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  progress  of 
'<  population  in  the  northern  and  southern 
^*  states,  I  have  again  divided  the  eastern  ter* 
^*  ritory  into  the  north  east  and  south  weil. 
^'  divisions.  The  former  subdivision  compre- 
*'  hends  the  east  of  Pensylyania,  the  Delaware^ 
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^  mA'  all   the    other   stfttes    gitnated  to  the 

**  north  east  of  the  Delaware;  an4  the  iecond 

^  rafodivisioii  contains  all  the  Atlantic  states 

*^  to  the  south  of  Fensylrania,  and  the  Dela* 

*^  ware:    the  first  contains   140^000,  and  the 

**  second  170,000  square  miles.    We  may  con- 

^^  sider  this  last  classification  into  north  east^ 

**  and  south  west^  states,  as  made  from  poli- 

"  tical  views;  for  the    states  which    contain 

*'  slaves,   and  which  are  commonly  called  the 

^'  Atlantic  slave  states,  are  all   included  in  the 

^'  south     east    division.     It   is    almost  super- 

^'  fluous  to  observe,  that  the  western  part  of 

'<  Pensylvania    and  Virginia,   situated  to    the 

<<  west  of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  have  been 

<<  considered  as  belonging  to  the  western  divi- 

**  sion. 

'^  1  have  added  the  enumeration  of  1700, 
^'  and  for  the  part  occupied  by  the  citizens 
*'  of  the  United  States,  the  increase  of  popu- 
^*  lation  of  the  whites,  and  the  blacks^  both 
^^  free  and  slaves.  The  number  of  blacks 
**  has  increased  with  nearly  the  same  rapi- 
^'  dity,    as  that  of  the  whites. 

''  From  these   researches  which  have  been 

**  carefully  made,  it  appears  that  in  the  coun- 

'   ^'  try  possessed  by  the  whites,  we  may  reckon 

^'  140  individuals  to  the  marine  square  league; 


*  Ilui  should  evidently  be  icmth  eait.    Tram. 
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^<  but  the  populati<m  is  so  unequally,  distn- 
*^  butedy  that  Massachusets,  Connecticuty 
''  the  southern  part  of  New  Yorky  the  interior 
^'  of  New  Jersey,  and*  the  south  east  of  Pen- 
^'  sylvania,  exceed  700  individuals  per  square 
^*  league. 
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On  the  Popuhtian  of  BrazU. 

**  One  enumeration  alone  affords  positive 
"  results;  and  it  is  that  of  1797  and  1798.— 
**  Before  that  time  the  bishops  were  obliged 
''  to  send  to  the  king,  as  grand-master  of  the 
"  order  of  Christ,  and  consequently  spiritual  head 
"  of  the  Colonies  at  fixed  periods,  a  state  of  the 
"  population  of  their  dioceses.  These  states 
"  were  drawn  up  in  the  tribunal  of  the  orders 
*^  called  at  Lisbon  meza  da  consdencia.  I  was 
'^  enabled  to  see  and  examine  the  results  of 
*^  the  last  state  sent  to  king  Joseph,  about  the 
"  year  1776.  This  state  only  contained  some- 
^  what  more  than  1,500,000  souls:  now  the 
^  bishops  only  included  the  souls  of  the  commu- 
^*  nunif  because  according  to  the  established 
"  custom,  the  curates  kept  a  register  of  these 
'^  persons  alone,  on  account  of  the  smallness  pf 
^*  the  fees  exigible.  All  the  inhabitants  below 
"  ten  years  of  age  were  consequently  not  in 
<<  these  lists,  and  the  Indians  already  reduced 
''  or  added  to  the  missions,  but  not  baptised, 
**  were  omitted  in  tl^e  same  manner.  With- 
*'  out  fear  of  exaggeration,  I  believe  I  may 
•*  say  that  at  that  period  (in  1776)  the  tptal 
"  population  was  nearly  1,900,000  souls. 

^  The  enumeration  of  1798  was  made  with 
^  great  care,    but  has  never  been  published, 
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'*  and  I  have  received  none    of  the  particU'^ 
"  lars  of  it.     I  have  it  however  from  the  best 
"  aathorities,   that  it    gave    more  than    three 
"  millions,  which  is  not  very  surprising,    be- 
^*  cause  in  Brazil  the    institutions,    and    per- 
**  haps  also  the  manners,    are   singularly    fa- 
"  vourable    to    population.     The    government 
"  has  always    very   liberally   given    lands    ta 
"  colonists,  and    never   sold    any.      The  sys- 
"  tern  of   slavery  adopted  by  the  Portugueze 
"  has    a  tendency  to  multiply  the   negroes  t 
"  no  nation  imports  a  grater  number  of  fe- 
^*  male  negroes,  and  is  more  attentive  to  the 
"  bringing    up    of   the   children*-    As    to  the 
<<  Indians^  it    was  formerly  remarked  by  '  La 
^f  Condamine,    that    the    civilization    of  '  the 
"  Portugueze  Indians  was    very    superior    to 
^*  that  of  th^  Spanish  Indians.     Several  years 
"  after  the  voyage  of  the  French  astronomer,, 
<<  King  Joseph  adopted  an  important  political 
''  measure,    assimilating   in    every  thing   the 
<<  Indians    to'  the    Portugueze    whites.    ThiA 
^  measure  has  not  m0  with   any   opposition 
**  from  the  public    opinion;    the  reduction  of 
<<  the  remaining  Indians  has  gone  on  rapidly. 
**  and    prosperously.      The    emigration   froixk 
**  Europe  has  continued  without  any  encou« 
^^  ragement ;    and    according   to  the    Portu-^ 
«  gueze  custom,  people  have  gone  to  Brazil 
'*  to  settle^  and  not  for  the  sake  of  making 
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**  their  fertune  aad  retundog  to  the  mother- 
**  country. 

**  For  some  yean  past,  details  rejecting  the 
^*  population  of  Brazil  have  been  published  in 
^*  several  French  joumalsy  which  appear  to 
^*  be  the  resaks  ot  the  enumeration  of  1798. 
'*  According  to  these  journals,  the  population  of 
*'  Brazil  consists  of  800,000  Whites,  1,000,000 
''  of  Indians,  and  1,500,000  N^proes,  in  all 
''  3,300,000.  If  we  add  the  natural  aogmenf^' 
**  tation  iiB  a  space  of  eleven  or  twelve  yeani, 
**  1  am  perMaded  that  the  actual  population 
''  of  Brazil,  rmwt  be*  nearly  4,000,000." 

Note  of  M.  Corraa  de  Serra. 

On  the  Plants  cultivated  in  New  Spain* 

I  shall  bring  together  under  this  head  a^ 
few  notes  relative  to  Botany  and  Agriculture,;: 
and  I  shall  arrange  them  in  the  order  accord* 
ing  to  whiich  the  different  objects  have  been 
treated  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  thin 
work. 

The  Prunus  avium  (vd.  ii.  p,  416)  is  Uft* 
doubtedly  a  native  of  Europe ;  but  the  Pmnus 
cerasuai,  which  is  a  v^  distinct  species^  ww 
brought  to  Rome  by  LucuUus.  All  the  va*- 
trieties  which  we  cultivate  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  species  of  cherries. 

The  Cycas  circinalis  (vol.  ii.  p.  437)  can 
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only  be  classed  among  fems.  Arcording*  ta 
the  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
Plants  of  the  Islands  of  tiie  Pacific  Ocean,, 
the  Cycas  is  the  representative  of  a  new 
group  of  plants  which  may  be  designated 
under  the  name  of  Cycadees^f  and  which  ac- 
cording to  M.  Richard  is  strongly  rotated  to 
the  family  of  the  Coniferi* 

In  my  researches  respecting  the  history  of  the 
Ignames  (vol.  ii«  p.  128)  I  have  made  no  mention 
of  Uie  first  voyage  of  Cabral,  in  the  account  of  the 
navigation  of  Pedro  Aliares,  publidied  by  Cada« 
musto.  It  was  not  consequently  on  the  Coast 
of  PerUf  as  I  was  led  to  suppose,  but  in  the 
Southern  Hfsmisphere,  that  Ignames  wwe 
seen  by  the  Portug^eze  Admiral  (GrynatuSf 
p»  47,  67,  and  215j.  Cadamusto,  desigoated 
the  famous  Admiral  Pe4ro  Alvarez  Cabralf, 
under  the  name  of  ''  Petrus  quidam  AHeres^ 
<<  ac  AhrUus  Fidalcus.''  He  calls  Brazil,  which 
is  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Cabral,  In- 
sula Psittacorum.  (Chyn^sus^  p*  94.) 

The  Helianthus  tuberosus  (topinambour}  was 
formerly  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
Canada  Tryfie.  North  America,  to  the  coast 
of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  is  the  country  of 
t|^e  Helianthoides. 

According  to  M*  WilldeBow,  Iioureiro  has 

•  ProdronmB  Fltme  Naoa  HcUandutt  toL  i.  p.  84& 
,    i  H^erih  DcchlSb.IV.C$f.VIL 
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iio^roperly  classed  together  the  Citrus  trtfoU" 
aia  (vcd.  ii,  p.  514)  and'  the  Limonia  trifoliata^ 
i9^hich  is  a  veiy  distinct  specie9.  The  C.  tri- 
foliata  Lour,  is  the  Limonia  trifoliata  Willd. 

The  grrand  Chinese  variety  of  the  Canna- 
bis sativa  is  not  the  same  as  the  Cannabis 
indica  of  Lamarck  (vol.  iii.  p.  21).  It  is 
however  now  well  ascertained  that  this  last 
plant  is  also  only  a  variety  of  the  ordinary 
Hemp.  It  is  more  ligneous  and  more  nar- 
cotic;  it  yields  vei-y  little  thread,  and  where- 
ever  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smoking  or  chewing  the  leaves. 

The  UviUa  of  Santa  Fe,  or  the  Cestrum, 
of  which  the  fruit  yields  a  beautiful  black 
colour  (vol.  iii.  p.  46)  is  not  the  Cestrum 
tinctorum  of  Jacquin,  but  a  new  species 
called  by  M.  Bonpland  the  Oestrum  Mutisii. 
In  the  description  of  the  plants  discovered 
during  the  course  of  our  expedition  (Nova 
genera  et  species  plantarum)  we  shall  substi- 
tute another  name  to  that  of  Arbutus  Ma- 
drono (Ihid.  p.  59)  because  the  name  of  Ma- 
drcMlO  designates  in  Portugal  and  Spain  the 
Arbutus  IJnedo.  The  wild  Rice  of  Canada 
(vol.  ii.  p.  486)  is  probably  a  Zizania. 

"  The  Cochineal  of  Rio  Janeiro  (vol.  iii. 
"  p.  64)  is  the  Grand  Silvestre.  It  was  first 
<'  cultivated  there  in  1770  by  M.  Henriquez 
'<  de  Payra,  of  the  Academy    of  Science  of 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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**  lisboa.    He. has  written  a  detached  history 

**  of  it  with  many  plates,   the  manoseript  of 

^'  which  18   ID  the   archiyes  of  the  Acadony 

«  of  lisbon." 

Note  of  M.  Correa  de  Sena. 


On  t/9e  Yell&w  Fever  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Isaac  Ca- 
thrall  lead  to  a  different  result  from  that 
announced  by  M.  StabbinsFfirth  (vol.  iv.  p.  !$?•) 
M.  Cathrall  considers  the  matter  of  the  vo^ 
mito  as  the  effect  of  a  secretion  of  the  gall; 
but  he  observes  that  the  patients  affected  with 
the  yellow  fever  sometimes  vomit  black  and 
flaky  matter  resembling  coffee  g^unds,  which 
transude  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit* in  the 
American  Transactions,  vol.  v.  1802,  p.  117 — 
138. 

On  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  annnaUy  imported 
into  Europe. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  in  this  W(Hrk 
proper  materials  for  the  resolution  of  the 
important  problem;  what  is  the  quantity  of 
colonial  produce  which  £urope  absohitely  re- 
quires in  the  present  state  of  her  civilization 
and  manufacturing  industry?    I   have  already 
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shewn  (vo}.  iii.  p.  Id)  ikat  tibe  Earopean  ma- 
nnfactories  a&niialty  eoamime  three  thM»  Ifte 
quantity  of  ccktton  wfakk  » ^  generally  mp. 
posed  in  works  of  political  eeonony.  The 
following  taUe,  published  by  M.  Medford, 
proves  that  Great  Britain  alone  wed  i»  her 
manu£M;tories,  in  1805,  more  than  01^80,001^ 
pounds  of  cotton,  and  that  she  Arew, 

Eni^sh  Pouiidl. 
From  the  United  States,  -  31,943,268 

the  English  West  India  Islands  16,192,088 
Portugal  (Brazil)  -  10,000,000 

the  East  Indies        -        -         9^2^83 
other  parts  of  the  world  1,018,033 

ftl,680,87a 

On  the  Quafitity  of  Gold  and  Silver  absorbed 
by  the  Commerce  mih  India.. 

According  to  the  researches  which  I  have 
made  respecting  the  commerce  of  India  and  ' 
China,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  estimate 
the  mass  x>f  precious  metals  which  annually  flow 
into  Asia  and  the  Eastern  GbaBt  of  Africa,  by 
the  way  of  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope^,  at 
seventeen  miUions  and  a  half  of  piastres.  A 
travellerf  who  long  resided  in  India,  Ghioa^ 

*  See  ToLiii.  p*  451* 

t  M..  Fdifc  4f  Sahde^Cmx. 

z  a 
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and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  whose  active. 
curiosity  was  directed  to  every  thing  interest- 
ing to  the  manufactoring  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  Europeans,  was  so  good  as  to 
examine  my  result.  After  an  examination  of 
his  notes,  he  found  that  the  sums  poured  into 
India  by  different  commercial  nations,  and 
converted  into  roupeeSf  amount  to  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  piastres,  of  which  at  an  average 
we  may  reckon 
6,200,000  resulting  from  the  English  commerce^ 

2,000,000 Anglo-American^ 

600,000 Spanish, 

400,000 Danish. 

8,200,000 

The  Europeans  imported  into  China, 

Piaftre«« 

In  1804, -  6,117,600 

1806, 5,293,000 

1806, 8,884,998 

M.  de  Sainte  Croix   believes    that  in    the 
present  state  of  the  commerce  of  China,  Europe 

loses 

PiastKt. 
By  the  way  of  Canton  and  Macao,    2,600,00Q 

By -  -  Emoui, 800,000 

By  -  -  -  .  .  .  Cochin-china,  -  -  .  -    600,090 

3,800,000 
Add)&g  to  this  sum  the  eight  or  nine  millona 
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of  piastres  converted  into  roupees  in.  Indian 
and  the  silver  absorbed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Europeans  and  Anglo-Americans  with  Ja* 
pan,  the  great  Archipelago  of  Asia^  Persia, 
Bassora,  Mascat,  Moka,  Mozambique  and  Ma^ 
dagascar,  we  find  a  loss  of  specie,  which  un* 
doubtedly  amounts  to  sixteen  or  sevienteen 
millions  of  piastres. 

The  average  price*  of  the  ffreen  tea  (Hay- 
son,  Singlo  and  Congo)  was  in  1807  at  Can- 
ton 2  fr.  15  c.  the  Spanish  pound,  128  of 
which  make  a  pikle ;  and  the  mean  price  of 
hluck  tea  (Souchong,  Campoy  and  Bohea) 
was  at  the  same  period  1  franc  68  centimes. 

Speaking  of  the  importation  of  Asiatic  su- 
gar into  Europe  and  Americaf,  I  forgot  to 
mention  what  the  Anglo-Americans  drew  from 
the  Dutch    colonies  of  India.    The    quantity 

was 

Kilogrammes. 

In  1800,         -         -        .      1,417,130 

1801  -         -         -       1,506,280 

1802  -  -        1,137,604 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  account  of  his  inte- 
resting Travels  in  India;];,  has  thrown-,  much 
light  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  in 
Asia.     Four  varieties  are  distinguished  there, 

»  See  vol.  iii..  p.  444,  note. 

f  See  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  ' 

X  Jimrney  from  Madras  through  Mffiorif  vol  i  p.  9|. 
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known  by  the  nanes  %f  reeiaUf  jmttaputtij  nuy^ 
i^acahoj  and  chittuwasuUf  fiosne  of  whkh  would 
well  deserve  to  be  introduced  into  the  new 
continent.  See  aim  respecting  the  sn^r  of 
ihe  provinces  of  Benares,  Balutr,  Rengpur, 
viiA  Mednipur,  Remarks  om  the  Hushandiry  of 
^Hm^,  p.  137—136. 


On  the  Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  used  by 
Goldsmiths. 

We  have  entered  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  451. 1  upon  the  important  question; 
What  is  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ex- 
tracted from  the  mines  of  the  two  continents, 
and  annually  consumed  by  goldsmiths  in  dif* 
ferent  works  ?  As  old  plate  is  frequently 
melted  down^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
new  j^fce  is  merely  a  change  of  form,  we 
can  only  form  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  precious  metals  which  is  every  year 
sMisA  to  that  which  for  centmies  constitutes 
tiie  mass  of  wrought  gold  and  silver.  M. 
Neclter  thooght  diat  this  augmentation  was 
for  FMnce  alone,  about  the  year  1770,  nearly 
tern  uillioiis  per  mnum^.  M •  Peuohet  affirms 
that  at  the  period  of  the  ^-evolution  the  gold 
wrought  into  plate,  lace  and  trinkets,  annually 

*  See  also  Gerbomc  tur  la  demonetisation  de  Por^  p.  70. 
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amoanted  to  twenty  millions.  The   following 
are  the  most  recent  data  : 

In  1809  there  wa»  wroagfat  kk  France  i  j 

Odd  P1«U«  Sihrar  VbW. 

In  the  departments,  1,608  kil.  21,826  kil. 

At  Paris,        -          1,026  40^641       * 


2,684  61^7 

In  1810  iimre  was  wrought  at  Piaris  aloiid, 

1,213  kill>granim€s  of  gdd,    and  47,406  kik>^ 

grammes  of  sil¥er.     These  nambem  merely  ifi^ 

dicate   the   materials  on  which  ther  iduty  ww 

leried  by  the  goiremment;  but  we  mJay'-safel;^ 

conclude,  that  notwithakandiiig  the  activity  ami 

vigilance  of  the  ojfficers,  there  was  always  a 

third  or    fourth  at  least  more  used  than  the 

quantity  registered  at   the  mint.     It   appears 

then  that  there  is  annually  wrought  in  France 

by    the    goldsmiths,     although    the  'maritime 

war  is    an  obstacle  in    the  way  of  eiqiorM^ 

tiout 

Francs. 

in  Gold,       8,300  kilogrammes,  or  13,865;000 
In  Silver,   80,000  -  or  17,760,000 


-■■■    *      *»i"     »  ■  in 

Tot^l  value,     3»,lfi5fiOQ 


It  would  be  interesting  to  procure  similar 
information     respecting     England,    Germany 
Russia  and  Italy.    Foe  want  of  this  informa- 
tion we  suppose  that  the  produce  of  gold  and 
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silver  used  by  gc^^bnmths  in  France,  is  to 
that  of  all  Europe,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four,  and  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  to- 
tal fabrication  of  Europe  must  amount  to  120 
BuUioDs  of  francs  per  annum. 

I  shall  not  discuss  what  part  of  these  me- 
tals is  derived,  from  the  melting  of  old  platft 
but  I  believe  we  may  conclude  from  the 
data  we'  have  laid  down,  that  the  quantity 
of,  gold .  uid  silver  extracted  from  the  mines 
4»f  Europe  and  Siberia  (vd.  iii.'p.  451.)  is  very 
hr  from  replacing  the  mass  of  the  precious 
.ttietab  itoBiially  employed  in  Europe  in  plate^ 
lice  and  gilding,  or  dissipated  by  an  extreme 
idivision,  or  actually  lost. 

On  the  Data  which  served  for  Faundatum  to 
the  Geographical  Maps  and  Physical  Sec- 
tians  of  this  Work. 

In  the  Map  of  Mexico  and  the  conterminous 
frofitiers^f  the  following  points  are  founded  on 
astronomical  .observations  made  by  me  in  the 
navigation  from  Cumana  to  the  Havanah,  in 
crossing  the  Bank  of  la  Yibora,  and  in  *  the 
passage  from  Batabano  to  Carthagena. 

*'See  Geographiccd  Introductioiif  p.xc. 
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These  positions  were  didcufsed  in  the 
Recueil  fT  Observations  AstranamiqueSt  which 
were  jointly  published  by  M.  OHmiuins  and 
myself,  Vol.  H.  p.  7,  11,  18,  66,  66,  68,  109, 
112.  Cape  Moraut  which  according  to  M.  de 
Puys^gur  is  in  17*  67'  45"  of  Witade,  and 
78*85' 25"  of  longitode,  was  placed  by  M. 
Poirson  5'  farther  to  the  eastr  The  more 
easterly  position  is  justified  by  several  Spanish 
maps. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  towti  of  Washington, 
we  have  not  thoogU  proper  to  adopt  the  longi- 
tude assigned  to  it  by  the  Conmoissance  des 
Temps  for  the  year  1812,  which  is  78»  57'  30" 
or  half  a  degree  too  far  to  the  east.  Wefe 
this  position  acciurate,  the  geographers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  at  a  loss  where  to  place 
Baltknore  and  Cape  Hatteras.  The  occulta- 
tion  of  Aldebaran,  of  the  21st  January,  1793, 
observed  at  Washin^n,  was  calcinated  by 
Lalande,  who  deduced  from  it  no  doubt,  the 
longitude  of  6^  15'  51^';  but  the  calculation 
was  made  a  second  time  by  M .  Wurm  *,  who 
found  5^  17'  16",  or  79^  19/  0".  This  last 
result  agrees  very  well  with  the  observation  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  made  by  M.  EUioot,  in 
1791,  at  George  Town,  near  Washington,  to 
the  west,  whidi  gives  5^  17'  40"  or  79^  26'  0"  • 

•  ZaAi  Mim.  Cmt^,  IflOS,  Hoy.p.  882. 
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Altiioagh  we  have  in  general  availed  onrselves 
of  the  map  of  ArrovFsmith  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  some  slight  changes  have 
however  been  made  from  the  researches  of 
M .  Ebeiing,  and  information  obtained  by  M. 
de  Ycdney  in  his  journey  to  the  wesjt  of  the 
AUeghanys. 

The  north  west  coast  of  North  America,  froooi 
Cape  Saint  Lucas  to  Cape  Saint  Sebastian,  was 
traced  agreeably  to  the  learned  researches  of 
M.  Oltmanns,  in  his  work  on  the  Geography  of 
the  New  Continent  *.  We  have  attended  to 
the  be^ings  of  Vancouver  and  Alexander  Ma- 
laspina.  The  longitude  of  the  Island  of  Guada- 
loupe  appears  somewhat  doubtfal.  An  Ukase 
which  issued  in  1799,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  the  lst,'declares  that  all  the  coast 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  dd°  be- 
longs to  the  Rnssian  government.  In  this 
Ukase,  the  rwrth  west  coast  is  constantly  called 
the  nortft  east  coast  of  America^  an  extraordi- 
nary denomination,  which  was  believed  to  be 
justifiable  from  this  circumstance,  <<  that  from 
Kamtschatka,  we  must  sail  to  the  east  to  find 
America/'  Storch^s  Russlandf  B.  I.  S.  145^ 
163,  265  and  297. 

*  OUmanns  VnUnuchungen  Sber  die  Geographic  des 
Neuen  Continents  (Paris^  F.  SehodlJ  Th.  II.  6.  407. 
RecueUd^Ohurmtions  Astrenandfuest  Vol.  JL  p.  592-^19. 
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Although  the  results  adopted  by  M.  Dltmanus 
in  the  great  Table  of  positions  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  Recueil  d  Ohsei-vatiotis  Astrano- 
tniques,  do  not  sensibly  differ  from  those  whioh 
I  have  given  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  cxxxiv— rcxlv,. 
It  will  be  of  utility  however  to  specify  here,  the 
rectified  longitudes  of  eight  points  of  the 
western  coast. 


Namei  of  Places. 

Longitude. 

Acapulco     .... 

102 

9     33 

Saa  Bias    .... 

107 

35     48' 

San  Josef   •     .     .     . 

112 

1       8 

Cape  San  Lucas  .    . 

112 

10     38 

Cape  Mendocino 

126 

49     30 

Punta  del  Ano  Nuevo 

124 

43    53 

Monterey    .... 

124 

11     21 

Nootka 

128 

57       1 

In  the  map  of  the  paints  of  separatum  ^y  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  was  in  g^eat  part  traced 
from  the  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  ope» 
rations  of  M.  M.  Fidalgo,  Noguera,  and  Tiscar, 
See  the  beavitifiil  map  published  by  the  board 
of  longitude  of  Madrid,  ia  1805,  under  the  title 
of  Carta  esf erica  del  mar  de  las  AntiUas  y  de, 
las  castas  de  Tierra  Firme  desde  la  isla  de  la 

*  JntrwlueHimf  p.  cr. 
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Trinidad  hasta  el  golfo  de  Honduras.    Accord- 
ing   to  the  investigations  of  the  expedition  of 
Fidalgo^  the  Bay  of  Mandinga,  extends  towards 
the  south,  to  the  9^  9'  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
Town  of  Panama  is    T  to  the    east  of  the 
Town  of  Portobello.    Don    Jorge  Juan    con- 
cluded from  his  bearings  in  the  river  Chagre, 
that  Panama  was  situated  31/  to  the  west  of 
Portobello*.     According  to    the  more   recent, 
map  of    the  depasito,  the   isthmus  is  on]y  15 
to  the   south    of    the   Bay    of    Mandinga,  or 
14)258  toises  in  breadth ;   while  by  the  map  of  . 
La  Cruz,  this  breadth  is  55'  or  52,277  toises. 
Notwithstanding    the    great    confidence  which 
the  bearings  of  the  coast  by  M.  Fidalgo  un- 
doubtedly merit,  we  must  not  forget,  that  his 
operations  embrace  only  absolutely  the  northern 
coasts^  which  have  not  been  hitherto  connected 
with  the  southeiii  coast  by  a  chain  of  triangles, 
or  by  the  transference  of  time.     It  is  however 
by  these  means  only,  or  by  a  great  correspond- 
ing number  of  observations  of  satellites  and  oc- 
cultations  of  stars,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to 
resolve  the  important  problem  of  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Panama  and  Portobello.    I 
call  this  an  important  problem,  because  the  lon- 
gitude of  Panama  has  an  inlSuence  on  the  mouth 
q{  the  Rio  Chepo,  and  consequently  on  the  po« 

*    Vqjfogi  dam  PAmerique  meruUonak,  T.  i.  p«  99. 
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sitioD  of  that  part  of  tke  gulf  of  Panama  wldcb 
^  corresponds  to  the  qieridian  of  the  point  of 
San  Bias,  and  the  fort  of  Saint  Raphael  de 
Madinga.  By  glancing  at  the  confignratiDii 
of  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  we  easfly 
perceive  that  although  the  mean  direction  is 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  the  .breadth  ot  the 
isthmus  does  not  depend  on  the  latitudes, 
alone. 

What  is  the  height  of  the  mountains  at  the 
point  where  the  Isthmus  is  narrowest  P  What 
is  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  the  point  where 
the  chain  of  mountains  is  least  elevated  ?^ 
These  are  the  two  great  questions  which  an 
enlightened  governxbent  should  endeavour  to 
resolve  by  employing  an  experienced  observer 
whom  it  would  be  sufBcient  to  furnish  with  a 
sextant,  two  time-keepers,  and  a  barometer. 
No  measure  of  elevation,  and  no  level  has 
6ver  yet  been  executed  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma; and  neither  the  archives  of  Simancas,. 
nor  those  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  contain 
any  paper  of  importance  calculated  to  throw 
the  least  light  on  the  possibility  of  cutting 
canals  between  the  two  seas.  It  is  un&ir, 
therefore  to  accuse  the  ministry  of  Madrid  of 
a  wish  to  conceal  matters  of  which  they  haye 
never  had  any  more  knowledge  than  the  geo- 
graphers of  London  and  Paris. 
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In. the  small  map  of  Choco^  wbich  eitbibite 
the  canal  dug  by  the  prieflfe  of  Novitu,  in  a 
district  called  Bocaehica,  I  bare  iflarked  a^ 
unc^iMDy  the  direction  of  the  coast  which 
extendi  from  the  point  of  San  Francisco  SokMio 
to  the  gulf  of  San  Migoel.  It  is  desirable  Aat 
we  should  know  more  accurately  the  position 
of  Cupica  where  the  Spanish  piloty  M«  Oogue- 
neche,  made  has  settlement. 

In  the  map  of  faUe  positions  we  have  distin* 
gaished  the  result  drawn  by  M.  Cassini  from 
the  observations  of  Imgitude  contained  in  tiie 
voyage  of  the  Abbe  Chappe,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Coimoissaiyce  des  Temps  iSnr  1784, 
from  the  result  adc^pted  by  the  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  who  were  entrusted 
with  publishing  the  map  of  Alzate  in  1773. 
We  read  on  this  map  the  following  note : 

"  The  voyage  of  M.  Chappe  to  California 
*^  waa  the  means  of  correcting  the  position  of 
'«  different  places,  which  it  may  be  interesting 
^*  to  specify  here, 

LongitiMlc  fTomtbe 
Island  of  fer.         North  latitude. 

«•  Nueva  Vera  Croat  286*^  35' IS''  l9*Vm' 

«  Mexico    -      -  278<^ie'30'' 

^  San  Josef        *         267*  52'  30''  2**  l'  0  •' 


«  Seevi>li.p«40, 
t  Undoubtedly  a  typogr^phicAl  error,  385°  for  29afU 
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tt  has  been  recently  asked  ^'  how  mdeh  ibe 
*^  resuk  of  my  observations  for  determining' 
**  the  position  of  Mexico  differs  from  the 
**  result  of  M.  Chappe?"  I  must  here  re- 
mark that  that  astronomer  observed  both  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  Saint  Joseph^  but  not  at  Mexico 
itself;  and  that  the  observations  of  M*  Alzate^ 
which  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  to  M.  Chappe, 
differ  from  one  another  more  than  two  degrees 
in  longitude^. 

In  the  plate  which 'represents  according  to 
the  mode  of  lAnear  arithmetic  of  M.  William 
Playfiur^  the  progress  of  the  mining  operations 
of  gold  and  silver  of  New  Spainf  I  have  marked 
the  year  1742  as  uncertain.  According  to  the 
table  communicated  to  me  at  the  mint  of  Mex- 
ico,  the  coinage  amounted  at  that  period  to 
16,677,000  piastres.  This  quantity  differs 
extremely  from  the  mass  of  precious  metals 
coined  between  1741  and  1743,  and  the  compari- 
son with  the  table  which  exhibits  only  the  silver 
mining  operations;  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  16,677,000  is  inaccurate. 

To  the  height  of  the  two  hundred  points 
measured  by  me  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain» 
may  be  added  the  following  heights  extracted 
from  the  mineralogical  travels  of  M.  Sonne- 
Schmidt.    This  learned  man  only  indicates  the 

*  See  Introduction,  p.  80, 
f  Introduction,  p.  190. 
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barometrical  heights;  but  M.  Oltmanns  cal« 
filiated  them  agreeably  to  the  formula  of  M» 
La  PLace,  supposing  the  column  of  mercury  of 
Ihe  barometer  of  M.  Sonneschmidt,  1  li.,  9  too 
shorty  and  the  temperature  of  l!he  instrument 
2"*  R.  more  elevated  than  the  interior  air. 

*  Thb  result  is  founded  on  the  confparison  of  barome* 
trical  heights  indicated  by  M.  Sonoeschmidt  in  four  pUices» 
to  which  I  carried  my  instruments.  Hie  di£brence  betweeiv 
our  obsenrations,  i$p 


For  Mexico 

Real  del  Monte      -  •  ---vii.   «. 

P«*«c«    ,  -  .  -  ->'*'^  » 

Ouansarnato 


vox«.  XV.  2  ▲ 
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The  elevation  of  2456  toises  which  I  have 
assigned  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Puehld  (Iztac^ 
cihnatl)  is  not  founded  on  any  direct  measure* 
menty  but  on  angles  of  altitude  azimuths  and 
distances.  M.  Sonneschmidt  was  happier 
than  myself.  He  carried  his  barometer  to  the 
summit  of  the  Iztaccihuatl,  and  saw  that  the 
mercury  remained  at  16****  6".  4 ;  which  gives* 
supposing  only  a  temperature  of  &"  5  R.  accord<r 
ing  to  the  hypsometrical  tables  of  M«  Oltmanns^ 
2317  toises  or  4516  metres.  1  know  not,  how^* 
ever,  whether  M.  Sonneschmidt  measured  the 
same  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  that  of 
which  I  took  angles  of  altitudes  at  the  terrace 
of  the  school  of  mines  of  Mexico,  and  on  the; 
pyramid  of  Cholula*. 

The  farm  of  Pascuaro,  near  Zitaquarof  is 
according  to  M.  Ontivero,  880  toises  (1670 
metres)  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  barometer  remaining  there  at  23^  2^', 
and  the  thermometer  at  19®  R. 
;  M.  Alzate  affirms {  that  be  saw  the  barome- 
ijer  continue  at  the  top  of  the  Picacho  de  San 
Tomas,  which  is  part  of  the  Cerro  de  Axiiscop 
at  18*^  3"  and  *^  that  the  Picacho  is  conse* 
<f  queatly  4,3Q0  varas  elevat^  abpve  the  Ji^vel 

i 

i 

I  t  InteodancyofVaUadolid. 

!  %  Pkn  d€  la  Fallk  4^  Mexico  de  Biguenxo. 

'  2  A  2 
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c^  the  sea.^  M.  Oltmanns  foand^  by  the  for- 
mula of  La  Place^  and  supposing  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  air  9°R,  1809  toises  or  3702 
metres.  From  the  admirable  researches  of 
M.  de  Bach,  it  ^appears  that  perpetual  snows 
in  Norway  under  the  Q^"  of.  latitude,  never  de-^ 
scend  below  the  height  of  700  toises.  In 
Iceland^  the  limit  is  480  toises. 


On   the  amalgamation  of  silver  minerals  used 
'   in  Mexico. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantity 
of  mercury  lost  in  the  processes  of  amalgam 
mation*,  used  in  different  districts  of  mines, 
to  extract  the  silver  from  the  ore.  A  loss 
(perdida  y  consume)  of  200  marcs,  or  a 
'  quintal  of  mercury  is  computed 

Marcs  of  silver. 
In  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  for  -  -  1S6 
In  the  mines  of  the  intendancy  of  6ua^ 

dalaxara         -        -        -        -        *        115 
In  the  mines  of  Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  Som- 

brerete,    Guadiana,     Durango,    Parral, 
I    Zichu,      Tonala,     Comanja,    Zerralbo, 

Temextla,  Alchichica,  Tepeaca,  Zimia- 

paa,  Cairo  and  Tlapa         -        •  1<K> 

•Seevol.  iilp.a6£. 
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In  the  mines  of  Chichiapa,  Tetala,  Tasco^ 
Santa  Theresa  de  Leiba  y  Bancs, 
Ituquaro^  Tehuistla^  San  Esteban  de 
Albakquerque,    and   Chiconasi        ••  90 

In  the  mines  of  Temascaltepec,  Aynteco, 
and  Chautla  de  la  Sal         .         •  85 

In  the  mines  of  Zacualpa,  San  Lois 
Potosi,  Gaautla,  Suttepec,  and  Tlapu- 
jahua        -        -        -        -        -        -        80 

The  government  regulates  the  distribution 
(repartimieiiito)  of  silver,  according  to  these 
data,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  aniiually  ex- 
tracted from  the  diflferent  districts  of  mines. 
.  The  work  of  M.  Sonneschmidt,  which  1 
announced  in  a  former  ,part  of  this  essay 
(vol.  iii.  p.  252)  has  appeared  since  the  publi- 
cation of  my  investigati<nis  respecting  the 
mines  of  New  Spain,  under  the  title  of 
Beschreihung  des  Spanischen  AmaUfomatiim 
Oder  Verqmkkunff  des  in  den  Erzen  verbor^ 
ffenen  Sitt^ers,  sowie  sie  bey  den  Bergwerken 
in  Mexico  gehrduchlich  ist,  Gotha  1810.  The 
author  affirms  that  the  amalgamation  por  crudo 
y  de  patio  lasts  in  general  in  New  Spain, 
not  under  eight  days,  and  not  above  two 
months,  supposing  always  that  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  magistral  is  of  good  quality,  and 
that  a  too  low  temperature  of  the  air  does 
not  impede  the  action  of  the  mercury  on  the 
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ftilven  The  amalgamation  of  a  qujuital  o1 
oresy  which  contain  from  three  and  a  half* 
to  four  ounces  of  ftilver,  costs  in  Mexico,  in- 
dnding  the  loss  oi  mercury,  from  five  to  six 
francs*  M.  Sonneschmidt,  calculates  the  loss 
of  mercury  at  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  ounces 
per  mai'c  of  silver;  and  he  reckons  8  ounces 
of  mercury  consumed  (azogue  canmmtdo),  and 
from  3  to  6  ounces  lost  ((izoffue  perdido)* 

On  the  activity  of  the  mints  of  France,  com^ 
pared  with  the  mint  of  Mexico* 

If  the  sixteen  mints  of  Franfce  coin^  less  than 
the  mint  of  Mexico  alone,  the  cause  is  only  to  he 
imputed  to  the  want  of  materials.  At  Paris,  each 
stamper  can  execute  2500  pieces  of  40,  20, 
2  and  1  francs  per  hour:  they  strike  3000  in 
pieces  of  i  fi'ancs,  and  2000  in  pieces  of  5 
francs« 

The  labour  of  the  month  of  April  1796, 
nt  the  mint  of  Mexico,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  2,922|185  piastres,  and  that  of  the  month 
of  December,  1702^  amounted  even  to  3,065/)0& 
piastres. 

This  sum  was  partly  in  g^ld 
and  partly  in  silver ;  and  valuing 
the  piastres  at  5  francs  43  cent., 

the  3/385)000,  would  amount  in 

French  money,  to         -  -  16,642,950fr. 

•  Sse  voLiiLp.480* 
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In,  13  days  in  the  month  of 
January,  1811,  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  amounted  at  Paris, 
to  7,996,454  francs,  which  would 
give  for  26  days        -  -  15,992,908fr. 

Twelve  mints  of  France  could 
coin  per  day,  if  the  materials 
were  regularly  supplied,  1,000,000 
francs  in  silver,  which  in  26  days, 
would  amount  to        -         -         26,000,o6ofr. 

It  is  evident  in  this  last  estimate,  that 
there  is  no  question  of  gold  coinage,  which, 
if  it  took  place,  would  yield  a  sum  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  26  millions  of  francs  of 
silver. 

M.  Necker  in  his  work  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  of  France,  has  given  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  coined  from  1726 
to  1780..  We  shall  here  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  general  coinage  of  all  the  mints 
of  France,  from  1726  to  1809. 

The  coinage  from  1726  to  1785,  was  in 
gold  986,64;3,888  livres  toumois.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  this  gold  were  recoined  in  the 
nine  following  years;  for  the  gold  coinage 
amounted,  hetween  1785andl794,  to  751,281,504 
francs. 

The  silver  coinage  from  1726  to  1794 
amounted  to  2,072,022,441  livres  toumois. 

The  total  value   of  the    different   coinages 
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^nf  gold  and  silver,  base  coin  and  beUs,  in 
all  the  mints  of  France,  between  1726  and 
1794  amounted  to  3,849,026,184  livres. 

From  1795  to  1802,  there  was  coined  in 
)>ieces  of  5  francs,  with  the  inscription^  JBer- 
cule  ei  la  libertS,  to  the  valuQ  of  106,237^5 
francs. 

The  coinage,  between  1802  and  1800 
amounted  in  gold  to  173,219,700  francs;  and 
in  silver  to  259,454,874  francs,  or  at  an 
average  for  the  last  eight  year&  to  more 
4han  54  millions  of  francs  per  annum  Prom 
these  particulars  it  appears,  that  in  the  space 
of  eighty-three  years,  from  1726  to  1809, 
the  value  of  the  total  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coinage  of  France^  amounted  to  4,410,306,000 
francs. 

From  December  1801,  till  August  1804, 
Spain  received  from  its  colonies,  107,308,152 
piastres  in  gold  and  silver,  and  63,350,500 
piastres  in  agricultural  produce.  From  1788 
to  1795  the  total  importation  was  only  at  an 
average,  from  35  to  45  millions  of  piastres 
per  annum  (see  p.  124  of  this  volume,  and 
Edin.  Review,  1810,  p.  77.) 

I  shall  give  at  the  end  of  the  supplement, 
some  elucidations  respecting  the  estimates  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  respecting 
the  weights  and  monies.  The  produce  of  the 
inines  of   Spanish  America,    varies  a  seventh 
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from   year   to  year,    or   more    than  600,000 
marcs    of   sttver.      We    haye    estimated  tfaia 
produce  for   the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co- 
lonies,   at    17,201    kilogrammes    in    gold,    or 
75,217  Cacttillian  marcs,  and  at  706,581  kiio*^ 
grammes  m*  4,460  CasttiUan  marca  of   silver, 
\?hich  are  equal  together  to  4S|  millions  of 
piastres.     Europe,    Siberia,  and  America  fur** 
nish  per  annum  10,126  kilogrammes  in  gold, 
and  869, 960  kilogrammes  in  silver^  or  3,554,447 
French  marcs,  or  to  the  value  of  259,200,000 
francs.     I  ought  ti>  observe,  that  the  three  tables^ 
vol  iii.  p.  389,  394,  aad  397,  indicate  fine  gold 
and  silver ;  but  that  the  two  tables^  vol.  iii.  p.  291, 
and  292  drawn  up  at  the  mint  of  Mexico,  contain 
CastiUian  marcs,  of  silver  of  piastres^  or   very 
nearly  pure  silver ;  for,  according  to  my  tables 
the  coinage  in    1796,    1797,  and  1799,    was 
2,854,072;    2,818,248;     and    2,473,542    Cas- 
tiUian marcs  in  silver,   ^hile  the  lists  printed^ 
at  Mexico,    make  the  coinage  for  these  same 
three  years  amount  to  24,346,772  ;    24,041,180 
and  21,096,031  piastres.    In  the  calculations  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  172,  1 73, 174,  362, 378, 420, 481, 427, 
and  428.     I  have  reduced  the  piastres  accin-dii^ 
to    the  custom  of  the  country,   into   CastiUian 
marcs,  dividing  by   8i,  so  that  I  have  in  the 
same  manner  only    obtained   marcs    of  silver 
<if  the>  piastre  fineness,    or  0.903.    The  mass 
of  pure  silver,    extracted   within    these,  three 
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centuries  from  the  mines  of  America,  would 
form  a  sphere  of  a  diameter  of  20,^^  metres. 
The  CastiUian  marc  contains  0."*229,881* 
Out  of  the  Castillian  marc  8^  piastres  are 
coined;  and  as  this  marc  corresponds  to 
mi^.8Bi  of  the  new  French  w^ig^ht,  the 
weight  of  the  piastre  is  27^.045*  As  the  title 
ought  to  be  lOden.  20gr.,  cr  0.903  the  piastre  is 
worthy  considermg  it  as  perfect  in  weight  and 
title,  5  francs^  43  cent.  The  Castillian  marC 
of  pure  gold  is  worth  145'|^  piastres ;  and  the 
marc  of  pure  silver  is  worth  0,-f  piastres. 
We  have  already  estimated  the  kilogramme 
of  pure  gold  at  3444  francs  44*'''^  444.  and 
that  of  pure  silver,  at  222  francs  22  ^^  222. 
As  in  the  mines  and  mints  of  America,  they 
do  not  always  compute  marcs  of  gold  and 
silver  at  the  same  standard  or  title,  we  are 
embarrassed  whenever  we  labour  on  memoirs 
in  which  the  standard  is  not  expressed.  The 
error  however  cannot  exceed  a  tenth,  a  quan- 
tity which  does  not  appear  so  sensible  when 
we  take  avenges  of  sevor^il  y^^^f  ^^^ 
when  we  reflect  on  the  mass  of  precious  me- 
tals, on  which   the  fifth  is  not  paid. 
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Whbn  the  implreinan  of  this  work  was 
completely  finished^  I  receiyed  by  the  way  of 
Spaiiiy  the  states  of  commerce  printed  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  y^ars  1804,  1805,  and  1806* 
Mexico  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of,  peace 
till  1805,  but  since  that  period,  the  maritime 
war,  and  other  political  circumstances,  have 
very  much  impeded  commercial  transactions. 
Aldiough  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary 
has  resulted  from  this  position,  that  the  Balance 
of  Commerce,  can  give  us  no  information  res- 
pecting the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
national  wealth,  it  appeared  however  to  me 
interesting,  to  present  here  the  most  recent 
statistical  information  which  I  could  obtain 
resecting  that  part  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
in  America. 

Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1804. 

Fiattrei.  Puutres. 

Importation  r  In  national  produce  10,412,3241 
from  Spain  tin  foreign  produce       4,49S,7S6l    ^*>9^»^^ 
Importation  from  America     »       •       •        -        1,619,682 
Exportation  r^g^^         .        18,08S,S71 ) 

from       }  Z   A       •  o^!  e,t  Y  ^hWI^2 

Vera  Cm.  r'^"""*     •         8,431,511  j 


Total  amount  of  tlie  Commcree         *       -»       87,988,624 
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Among  the  national  prodnctions  imported 
at  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain,  Ihere  were  48,735 
hogsheads  of  spirits,  the  Talue  of  which  is 
1,235,130  piastres;  43,163  hogsheads  (yalue 
837,776  piastres)  of  .red  and  white  winef 
20,046  arroblts  (value  78,456  piastres)  of  oil; 
10,721  pounds(value  287,057  piastres)  of  saffron; 
70,200  bottles  (value  78,456  piastres)  of  beer; 
136,381  reams  (value  486,583  piastres)  of  papery 
73,827  quintals  (value  812,707  piastres)  of  iron* 
3108  quintals  (value  53,052  piastres)  of  sted ; 
and  silks,  woollens,  linens,  muslins,  and  hats 
CMitained  in  chests,  which  the  merchants  are 
s  not  obliged  to  open  at  the  custom-house,  to 
the  value  of  more  than  six  millions  of  piastres. 

Among  the  foreign  productions  imported 
from  Spain,  there  were  silks,  cottons,  cloths, 
and  other  stufib,  to  the  value  of  four  millions 
of  piastres;  47,236  pounds  (value  163,171 
piastres)  of  cinnamon;  28,167  pounds  (value 
85,052  piastres)  of  cloves ;  and  2007  quintals 
(value  51,477  piastres)  of  steel. 

Among  the  American  productions  imported 
from  the  other  Spanish  Colonies  at  Vera  Cruz, 
there  veere  27,814  arrobas  (value  .576,836 
piastres)  of  wax  from  the  Havanah;  10S8 
arrobas  (value  26,068  piastres)  of  wax  from, 
Campeachy;  13,432  fanegas  (value  461,845 
piastres)  of  cocoa  of  Tabasco;  8,141  fanegas 
(value  2,055    piastres)  of  cocoa   of    Caracas 
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^,535  quintals  (value  100,219  piastres)  of 
Campeachy  wood;  aud  18,496  fauegas  (value 
37,845  piastres)  of  salt. 

Among  the  indigenous  productions  exported 
from  Mexico  for  the  Mother  Country,  there 
were  381,509  arroba^s  (value  1,097,505  piastres) 
of  sugar;  11,737  arrobas  (value  1, '220,198  pias- 
tres) of  fine  cochineal  (the  result  of  a  very 
moderate  harvest);  867  arrobas  (value  24,414 
piastres)  of  granMa;  464  arrobas  (value  5,816 
piastres)  of  cochineal  in  dust;  189,397  pounds 
(value  367,302  piastres)  of  indigo;  37,797 
quintab  (value  77,485  piastres)  of  Campeachy 
wood;  1,818  quintals  (value  62/111  piastres) 
of  Jalap ;  7,169  quintals  (value  96,734  piastresr) 
of  Sarsaparilla ;  1,014  thousand  (value  111,196 
piastres)  of  Vanilla;  and  3,786  fanegas  (value 
124,819  piastres)  of  cocoa  of  Tabaaco.  There 
were  besides  exported  18,801  fanegas  (value 
460,585  piastres)  of  <rocoa  of  Gruayaquil.  The 
exportation  of  coined  silver  amounted  to 
16,847,843  {^astres.  The  Havanah  received 
from  Vera  Cruz,  26,371  trosos  (value  417^709 
piastres)  of  Mexican  flour. 

In  1804  there  entered  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain 
107  vessels;    from   the    Spanish    Colonies    io 
America  123.  lu  this  state  neither  the  13^00,000 
piastres    exported  on  account  of  the  king  of 
SpsUu,  nor  the   20^000   quintals    of    mercury 
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imported  on  account  of  the  government,  have 
been  included. 

Cammeree  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1805 : — ^Impor* 
tation  from  Spain  in  national  produce,  1^14,473 
piastres  (of  which  in  paper  alone  60,617  reams, 
or  582,709  piastres);  in  foreign  produce  and 
goods  574,963  piastres.  Importation  from  Ame* 
rica  1,262,907  piastres,  (whereof  in  Havanah 
wax  ailone  19,964  ari-obas,  or  547,304  piastres). 
Exportation  for  Spain  10,200  piastres;  for 
America  330,546  piastres.  Exportation  in  neu- 
tral vessels  562,048.  Total  amount  of  the 
commerce  4,355,137  piastres.  Number  of  vessels 
entered  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain,  27,  from 
America,  77, 

Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1806: — ^Impor^ 
tation  from  Spain  in  Spanish  productions 
1,815,579  piastres;  in  foreign  produce  327,295 
piastres.  Importation  from  America  1^499,244 
piastres.  Importation  in  neutral  vessels  3,485,655 
piastres.  Exportation  for  Spain  803,037  piastres; 
for  neutral  ports  4,101,534  piastres;  consequently^ 
total  importation  7,137,773  piastres.  Total 
exportation  5,478,762  piastres.  Total  amount 
of  the  commerce,  12,616,535  piastres.  There 
entered  Vera  Cruz  in  1806  from  Spain,  eight 
embarcations ;  from  the  other  Spanish  Colonies 
of  America  90;  and  from  neutral  porta,  37« 
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From  this  state  of  commerce,  and  those  which 
I  have  already  given  in  this  Tolume  p.  33.  et 
seq.f  it  follows  that  in  the  three  years  of  peace, 
1802,  1803,  and  1804^  the  total  importation  of 
Vera  Cruz  amounted  at  an  average  (abstracting 
the  fraudulent  commerce)  to  20,700,000  pia^ 
tres;  and  the  exportation,  not  including  the 
coined  or  wrought  gold  and  silver,  to  6,500,000 
piastres. 


millioDs. 
1802  baportation    -     21^ 

laOS        .        •        -    28 

1804^        .        .        .    17i 


millions. 
Exportation         .        .       9 

.       .       -       -       5} 
.        .       .       -       $ 


These  numbers  confirm  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  12th  chapter,  respecting  the 
general  balance  of  the  trade  of  New  Spain 
(page  111  of  this  volume).  That  vast  country 
in  the  present  state  of  its  civilization  and 
manufactures,  requires  foreign  produce  and 
goods  to  the  value  of  a  hundred^  or  a  hundred 
and  ten  miUions  of  francs.  Allowing  full  liberty 
to  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  San  Bias  with 
China  and  India,  Mexico  may  draw  cottons^ 
tiiks,  paper,  and  spices,  and  perhaps  even  mer** 
cury  directly  from  Asia;  and  this  circumstance 
will  diminish  the  importations  from  Europe, 
more  than  twenty  miUions  of  francs.  The  more 
the  connections  of  America  with  oriental  Asia 
are  increased,  the  smaller  will  be  the  sum  of 
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gold  and  silver  annually  poured  by  the  Neir 
Continent,  into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The 
effects  of  this  revolution  in  commerce,  will  be 
more  promptly  felt  by  us^  than  those  produced 
by  the  establishment  of  new  manufactures,  and 
the  tardy  awakening  of  indigenous  industry. 

For  centuries  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  with 
the  Mother  Country,  had  never  been  so  impeded 
as  in  1805.  In  this  year,  the  value  of  ex* 
ports  from  Vera  Cruz  for  Spain,  only  amounted 
to  12/)00  piastres,  while  at  an  average  it 
amounts  to  22  millions  of  piastres.  Hence 
during  the  year  1805,  the  price  of  paper,  iron 
and  steel,  was  almost  tripled. 


1S02 

1803. 

1804. 

1805.  1806^ 

Price  of  white  pa- 
per per  ream    - 
Of  iron  per  quintal 
Of  steel  per  quintal 

Raat. 

9 

18fo 

Fiast. 

11 
18 

Piast 

10 
17 

FiaM. 

ifTD 

19 
40 

Piaat. 

24 
30 

In  1806,  a  period  during  which  the  entry 
of  neutral  vessels  was  permitted  at  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  received  by  these  same 
vessels  according  to  the  Custom-houae  books^ 
ni  linens  (bretauM,  bramatUas,  caueriUos^  Ustadas^ 
numeSf  platiUas,  creasy  and  estopUlas)  to  the 
value    of   1,079,714,  piastres;  in  ootkms  and 
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i)Mttliii9  (oeMhadas,  cambray^  mtuolinaSf  mahoneSf 
zaroffosj  and  pannehs  de  Say  of  a  y  Madras j)  to 
the  value  of  ly554|647  piastres ;  and  in  woollens^ 
to  the  value  of  164,989  piastres. 

Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  price  of  mm, 
the  working*  of  the  mines  has  been  continue 
with  the  same  activity,  as  before  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  last  war*  There  has  beea 
coined  at  the  oun(  of  Mexico  in  gold  and 
silver : 

In  1804,  24^7,789  piastres;  in  1805, 
27,165,888  piastres;  in  1806, 24,736,020  piastre. 

Of  the  24,007,789  piastres  coined  in  1804, 
23,513,079  piastres  or  8,756,657  marcs  wore 
silver,  and  494,710  piastres  or  3,633  marcs 
were  gold. 

The  coinage  of  the  year  1805  having 
even  exceeded  that  of  1796,  (ToL  iii.  p.  290.) 
it  may  be  proper  to  specify  here  the  quan-* 
tities  coined  each  month,  (YoL  iii.  p.  481, 
and  YoL  iv<  p»  258.  et  seq.) 


TOI.*  IV.  2  b 
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Qaantity  of.  Greld  and  Silver  coined  at  Metio^ 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  to  the  Ist  Decem- 
ber, 1806. 


Monthg 

Gold 

Silyer 

1 

Piastres. 

Piastres. 

Reab. 

Piwtret. 

Reals. 

January    - 

• 

860,026 

H 

860,02 

54 

February  • 

-    - 

1,891,492 

4 

1,891,49 

.    4 

March    -  - 

-    - 

2,234,021 

H 

2,234,021 

H 

April  -  -  - 
May    -    - 

-     - 

1,890,888 

-51 

1,890,883 

i 

-     - 

2,817,688 

s\ 

2,S17,68S 

June    -    - 

-     - 

2,045,141 

61 

2,045,141 

July    .    . 

■•    » 

2,309,513 

6i 

2,309,513 

'<H 

August    -  - 

371,766 

2,106,236 

Oi 

2,478,002 

Of, 

September 

236,SM 

2,489,358 

6J 

2,725,662 

6t 

October    • 

464,768 

2,555,402 

1 

8^380,170 

1 

November 

-    - 

2,110,793 

5t 

2,110»79S 

5* 

December 

286,976 

2,995,590 

0 

3,282,496      0 

Totol 

1,359,814'25,806,074 

S}l27.l66g888;      Sd 

In  the  year  1806,  the  coinage  was : 


In  Gold 
In  Silver 


1,352,948  piastiM. 
-      23,383,672 

24,736,020 

On  this  smn,  the  duties  of  coinage  and  sig* 
niorage  amounted  to  2,073,753  piastres*  Now 
the  price  cyf  the. labour,  and  the  expeace  of 
coinage,  having  only  been  462,318  piastres'^ 
it  follows  that  in  1806,  the  net  profit  of  the 
mint  of  Mexico,  vnth  that  of  the  house  of 
separation  (casa  del  apartado),  was  1,611,434 
piastres  (See  p,  200  of  this  volume). 
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According  to  a  note  drawn  up  by  M. 
Campo  Marin,  there  was^  coined  at  Mexico, 
from  the  Ist  January,  1772,  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1803;  gold  and  silver  to  the  value 
of  648,535,219  piastres;  viz.:  623,404,406 
piastres,  or  73,104,242  marcs  of  silver,  and 
25,130,814  piastres,  or  184,581  marci^  of  gold. 
In  these  estimates,  the  gold  is  only  calculated 
at  136  piastres  per  marc,  and  the  silver  at 
the  fineness  of  piastres^  as  is  customary  at  the 
mint  of  Mexico,  Vol.  iii.  p.  291,  296  and  Vol.  iv. 
p.  261  et  seq.  The  coinage  was  at  an  ave- 
rage during  the  thirty  last  years  preceding 
1803,  20,266,726J|  piastres. 

The  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Xalapa,  and 
from  thence  to  Perote,  begun  in  the  month 
of  February,  1803,  (p.  6.  of  this  volume)  has 
been  continued  with  great  activity.  It  was 
eMOufced  in  1806,  between  las  Vigas,  and  la 
Rinconada,  for  a  length  of  79,228  varas,  or 
60,551 .  metres^.  As  the  work  was  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  condemned  criminals, 
an^  hojppital  was  established  at  la  Rinconada, 
capable  of  receiving  1700  patients.  The 
arches  pf  the  bridge  of  ^e  Rio  de  la  Antigua^ 
begun  near  .the  Ventilla,  were  ruined  in  the 
eojitraordinary  swell  which  took  place  in  1806. 
The  Cansuhdo  of  Vera  Cruz  did  not  hesitate 

*  196,601  feet.    Trans. 
2-  B  2 
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to  coQsrtruct  new  pillars  more  soUd  tlmn  the 
former,  and  closer  to  one  another  (p.  11  of 
this  volnmej.  The  beautifol  giratory  light 
house  (fanal  giratorio  de  la  Vera  Cruis),  of 
\?hich  I  spoke  in  the  twelfkh  chapter  (p.  8S 
of  this  volume),  was  completed  in  the  month 
of  May,  1804.  It  will  require  neariy  9000 
piastres  Annually  to  keep  it  up.  (See  Corred 
m^cantU  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  1804,  N"".  65  and 
66.) 

What  is   said  concerning   the   hospitals  in 
the  Balanzas  del   camercio  de  Nueva  Egpaiia^ 
for  1804,   1805,  and    1806,  confirms    what  I 
have  already  said  (p.  182  and  105  of  this  volume), 
on  the  mortality  of  Vera  Cruz.    In  1804  there 
entered   the  hospitals  of  that  town  6075  pa- 
tients,  of   whom   dl9  died.     The  hospital  of 
Saint    Sebastian  received    during    the    same 
year,  361  patients  of  vcmito    negr^,  of  whom 
232  were  cured.    Among  the  127  who  died, 
there    were  at  least  40   who  expired    a   few 
hours    after    being   carried    to    the    bispitaL 
Frictions   of  oil  of  olives,  were  very  soeeess^ 
fully  employed  in  the  royal  hospital.    In  llit 
year  1805,  the  epidemic  of  the  vomito  almMlr 
entirely  ceased  towards  the  end  of  Hie  nMmtii 
of  June ;  and  in  1806,  of  8000  patientu  r%em^ 
into  the  different  hospitals,  only  27    werfc  at« 
tacked  with   the   yellow    fever,  although  the 
seaston  was  extraordinarily  ra^y  (p.  197  of  this 
volume). 
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State  of  the  HospUakof  Vera  Cfuzt  m  1806. 


Names  of  Ho^itsto. 


San  Carids 
Sun  gdbMtiUk  - 
lioreto  (viovxesa.) 


PatientB. 


6382 

901Q 

291 


DcOhi, 


9» 
8S1 

4^ 


W9WU  I    ' 

Aver 


Lvewe 
Drtamy. 


Per  cent* 
17*^ 


'  At  Mexico  in  1805,  there  entered  the  12 
hospitals,  18,398  patients,  whereof  1773  died* 
The  mortality  was  then  9|^  pcnr  cent^  At 
laPuebla,  it  was  15^-;  for  of  6566  patients 
who  entered  in  1806,  the  hospital  of  S^ 
Pedro,  1032  died. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  at  Vera  Cruz, 
including  the  hospitals,  in  1806,  was  663.  Now 
according  to  the  calculation  of  M.  Don  Jose 
Maria  Quiros,  the  population  of  the  town  at 
that  period  was  composed  of  95,510  souls; 
viz.  habitual  population  20,000;  sailors  and  sea* 
faring  people  3640;  muleteers  necessary  to  take 
care  of  49,139  mules,  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  for  the  carrying  of  goods  from  Perote 
and  Orizaba,  to  Vera  Cruz,  7,370;  strangers, 
travellers,  and  9iilitia,  4,500  individuals*  Hence 
the  average  mortality,  at  a  period  when  the 
epidemic  of  the  vomito  did  not  prevail,  was 
only  1*^  per  cent.  In  1805^  it  amounted  to  2j^ 
per  cent,  the  number  of  deaths  being  1049, 
and  the  total   population    36,230  souls.    It  is 
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trae  this  population  contained  at  most  5000 
children,  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  mortality  is  every  where  less  consi* 
derable,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  young  and  robust  men,  accustonled  to  fa- 
tigue, and  change  of  climate.  Howeyer  all 
these  calculations  ^nd  considerations  which  we 
have  been  stating,  sufficiently  prove  that  m 
years  when  the  ykUow  fever  does  not  commit 
its  ravages,  the  port  of  Yera  Cruz  is  not  more 
pernicious  to  health,  than  the  greater  number 
of  maritime  towns  situated  under  the  torrid 
asone. 
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***  The  large  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volumes ;  the 
small  Roman  numerals  to  the  pages  of  the  Geographical  In* 
troduction  in  the  first  volume ;  the  Arabic  numerals  to  the 
remaining  pages  of  the  work  ;  and  the  asterisks  and 
other  marks  between  two  parentheses  indicate  the 
notes. 

Abad  (Don  Manud)  Great  vicar  of  the  Archbishoprick  of 
Mechoacan— Information  furnished  by  him  to  the  author^ 
I,  Ixxxviii.  II»  464^  His  zeal  for  the   introduction  of 
inoculation,  1, 1 12^-7>His  observations  reelecting  the  Volcan 
de  Coluna,  II,  228. 

AUtwcpa  (GonzahJ  discovered  the  mercury  mine  of 
Huancavelica,  III,  310. 

Aira  de  San  Nicolas^  a  cut  made  in  a  mountain  to  improve 
the  climate  of  Acapulco,  IV,  145. 

Academia  de  los  nobles  atfes  de  Mexico^  its  influence  on 
the  taste  of  the  nation,  I,  212*^Its  palace,  II,  51* 

Acapulco  Town  and  Port — ^Its  geographical  position,  I> 
xxxiv — Its  population,  II,  187 — Description  of  the  Port 
lY,  56 — Its  commerce  with. Guayaquil  and  Lima,  IT9 
63— Obstacles  to  it  from  the  dangers  of  navigation,  IV^ 
64 — Commerce  with  Manilla,  IV,  71— Climate  of  this 
Port,  and  causes  of  its  being  free  from  the  yellow  fever, 
rV,  144. 

Acati  {First)  To  what  year  that  period  oorroqponds,  II, 
18C). 
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Acaxomca^  Fann  of  the  Jesuits,  II»  264. 
Acha  f  Sierra  dt  la)  U,  285. 
Acodames*  Indian  savages,  II,  285. 
AcothueSf  arrival  of  this  people  in  Moodco,  1, 18S« 
Aeordaday  edifice  of  Mexico,  11, 145. 
Acastat  the  amount,  according  to  this  author,  of  the  fifth 
paid    to  the    king,  from  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi,III,S7a 
jicuna  (Juan  de)  Marquis  de  Casa  Fuerte,  the  only  viceroy 

of  Mexico,  bom  in  America,  II,  104*  (f  )• 
Administration  (public J,  expence  which  it  occasions,  IV,  2S0, 

231. 
.  Aerolites f  masses  of  malleable  iron^   which  ajqpear  to  be 

Aerolites^  III,  292 — See  meteoric  iron. 
Agave,  see  Maguey. 

Agriculture^  its  state  in  New  Spam,  II,  809-^Influence  of 
liie  auB^  on  its  praspevity,  II,  MS—Annud  aaount  of 
iu  produce,  III,  ^-jObatades  to  its  anprofewcnt,  ni» 
101«-*;See  also  plunU  and  ^o^etMes. 
4SfliMiim,  vMBtaiB,  11,  St  S. 
Aguas  calienieSf  town,  II,  23]. 

Jguirre  (Don    OuiKmnoJ  nmssdbet   ef  tfie    audience  of 
Mexico,  gave  the  author  the  Mamocript  Journal  of  Crespi 
4md  La  Peiia  the  companioDs  of  Peres,  II,  M8. 
Ahahuete,  (Cupressus  distichaj  oridfrrated  for  its  slae,  II, 

M,19& 
Ahmtxoil^  king  of  Mexico,  censtniete  ^the  great  Tbocalli  of 
Tenochtitlan,  II,  19 — ^His  hnprudeDce  occarions  an  Inun* 
idtttioB,  II,  lis. 
Amos,  {hs)  town,  II,  S0«. 
jB^MamqukepeCy  nines,  II,  2BS. 
Atarudamde  San  Laxanh  consenxcted by  Vdasco  I.  viceroy 

of  Mexico,  n,  SI  7. 
AlcavalaSf   indirect    impost— The    Indians    freed   ftom  it» 
I,  lift-HiawtetkixiiisiMsi,  I¥,  9S.    Its  annual  produce, 
IV,  211. 
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Alcakmcmt  tlie  Mevcan  naue  of  tbe  Umn  c£  TsMaco 

11.57  (♦). 
jOcosoc^  remaiai  of  one  of  the  moll  pynwidt  flumowiilini^, 

the  gneat  TeociOli  of  Chohilm  U,  186. 
AUareg,  (P^droJ  lands  in  AmeriiB,  H,  Wi. 
jttmanza,  (Martin  Emifuet  iUJ  miMf  <£  M«sio0^  II 

ifilnwndlf, amount iaqportod into  Vaxa  Cnu  in  ISQ2,  IV*  M; 

in  1609,17,44. 
Jlmoxarifa^j  4  dutgr  |^  ea  ontnmnJiltoi,   IV,   Of— » 

Its  annual  pM>dii€e,  iy»  8I4»  £16« 
Jhetrado^  river,  1, 78.  / 

AharadOi  (Pedro  de).  fiunous  leap  irtiidb  be  made  to  elect 

his  escape,  11/7^ 
AlvaradOf  river,  see  Papaloapan, 
AlvareZf   (Juan J  his  project  for   draining   thO'i^aUejr  of 

Mexico,  il,  185— He  obtains  peiwiMiiaa  to  extract  geld 

from  the  Volcan  de  Granada,  III,  477. 
jtlmie,  (Jo^gfAfOmmJ  how  he  determined  die  poMlaM  of 

Meadco,  I,xxx;  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  I,  xaoBJi— Hie  maps 

jtf  the  wiMhishoprick  of  Mexieo,  I,  Inv,  loumi--Jlia 

plan  of  the  ^nvivelis  of  ihe  city  'of  MeHico,  U  xcfi-* 

Character,   I,   219^— His    opinion   a8  to  the  height  of 

CuemUvaca,  U,  185  (f  ). 
Amalganuaum^  used  in  the  opines  of  MoKiee,  III,  >S2  ■■881^— 

Expenee  per  IQQ  qjamtak  of  mtnefaliv-  Ui,   afiO-^Tho 

node  uaed  in  the  tmnea  tf  Peni,  iUds  «id  at  Fb|oii» 

ni,S77. 
Amazonsy  (rioer  qfj  iKwan/fie  for  fbm  ftandriffc  trtwirtian 

of  silver  in  Pern,  illt  8WL 

America^  view  of  its  population,  IV,  323. 

Jtmgrw^(afmmh)  'Odmparison  of  ils  v«tent  «stb  Aal  of 
the  Russian  empure,  and  English  posseBsiaps  in  Asia,  J«  7— 
Its  division  into  nue  governments,  I»  8-    Annual  iMoaount 
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ofitf  produce  in  gold  and  silver,  III,  SS6— ConparisoM 

of  its  extent,  popidation,  and  revenue,  with  those  of  the 

Sni^  poiteaflions  in  India,  IV,  46«-yalue  of  its  ex- 

ports  for  the  Port  of  Cadis,  from  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to 

the  Slst  December,  1802,  IV,  126— Details  respecting 

its  extent  and  popdati<»^  IV,  322. 
America^  (Ruuum)  description  of  the  country,  II,  388. 
AnakuaCf  country  of  which  it  was  composed,  I,  12— Its 

extent   compared   with  that  of  New  Spain,  I,  90-*Its 

population,  I,  91 — See  also  Mexico^  ('oaUey  of)* 
Anoif  (moschmta)  a  native  of  Mexico,  III,  56* 
Amchoniet^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cnu  in  1802,  IV, 

S3— See  also^A,  {$aU). 
AmhgedOf  auriferous  river  of  Choco,  Ul,  207. 
Andes,  aee  Corditteras* 
AtigtMgMeOf  mines,  II,  228* 
Amii  saarf,  quantity  exported  from   Mexico  in  1803t  IV. 

49. 
AmmU$9   levied'  by  the  king   in  Mexico;  their  annual 

aBB0imt,IV,214. 
Amof  (Dim    VkmUe  de)  information  ftnnished  by  himi  I, 

faotxviii— He    finishea   a   great    levd    at    Tasco,  III, 

199. 
AnUynerm^n/ee  Oaxaea. 
AnHgua,  village,  11,268. 
AfMloHf  (Dm  Iridro  de)  how  he   fixed  the  longitude  of 

Mexioo,  ly  xxiv;  that  of  Vera  Crua,  I,  xxxii;  of  Aca- 

pulco,  I9XXXV;  of  Santa  Fe,I,  IxviiL 
if n^JNioay,  Mines  which  supply  it.  III,  299l 
AtUiofma^  fProomce  cfj  gold  fomished  by  it,  UI,  383. 
ilfrtyartflf  which  prevail  between  the  inhabitants  of  tha 

pkinst  and  those  of  the  taUe  land  of  the  Cordilleras, 

IVt54. 
AfoOett  saftge  &idians»  h  175-*Tbeir  abodes,  U,  27Q» 
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ApieducUfWhiA  convey  fresh  water  to  Mexico,  II,  ^ 

Aqaeduct  of  Tezcuco,  II,  46  (•)  ;  of  Xamapa,  II,  965. 
ArdniegOf  his  project  for  preserving  Mexico  from  inunda^ 

tions,  II,  122. 
Ariatf  {Ahfuo  dej  superintendant  of  the  arsenal  entrusted 

with  the  works  of  the  Desague,  II,  ISO— Opposes  the 

project  of  Martinez,  II,  165. 
Arieta^  (Don  Juan  Baptitia)  proprietor  of  the  amalgama. 

tion  work  of  Talenga,  III,  351  ( f  ). 
Ariiptf  town,  11,  805. 
Armjff  Bee/krcet  (armed). 
AroMdcj  (Joitf  )  sails  firo*n  ManiDa  to  Lima  by  a  direct 

route*  IV,  78* 
Arricmta^  (DmningpJ  his  dironide  of  the  coUege  of  the 

Propaganda  at  Queretaro,  II,  SOO  ( f  )• 
Arrawmiiht  how  he  fixed  the  position  of  Mexico,  I,  xxv ; 

of  Vera  Cruz,  I,  xxxiii;  of  Acapulco,  I,  xxxvii— His 

error  respecting  the  Volcan  d*Orizaba,  I,  xlir* 
Arsenic f  mines  which  furnish  it.  III,  299. 
Arieagaf  (IgnadoJ  his  expedition  to  the  north  of  Anaffic8» 

n,866. 
Arim,  (PUOand)  species  of  banana,  II,  419. 
Aiansutf   (the  Chevalier  Don  Miguel  de)  causes  i&e  ■la*' 

nuscripts  respectnig  the  Traveb  to  Califomia  to  be  col* 

lected,I,  lir.  (:|:) ;   accompanies  the  visitador  Galvei  in' 

his  journey  to  California,  II,  S25;  is  arrested,  II,  396; 

named  Ticeroy  of  Mexico,  tSiei.— Eulogy  of  his  adminip- 

tration,IV,2S4. 
AMmtdo  (Mfiniad)  instructor  of  Vebttques,  II,  219. 
Asientos  de  liarrat  mines,  II,  290. 
Atahualpaf  Inca  of  Penip— His  name  is  given  to  the  cock, 

111,54. 
Aiienxaf  (Peter  dejjianted  the  first  sugar  canes  in  Mexioo^ 

ni,8. 

AiUxoOf  village  of  the  intendancy  of  Pliebia,  where  there 
is  a  fimous  qrpresSf  U,  196^  902. 
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JlciK»  fovpfliftde  of  make  flour,  lit  4^- 

Atrgt9f  river  of  Choeo—It0  ooulbs  nerve  at  aa  emporimn 

fi»r  the  gnwigWng  of  gold  oad  iilver»  III,  391. 
AUacappMSt  county  of  Louiaiana,  boundary  with  Meiuca, 

Mztm^Jcot  one  of  the  i|Qartexs  of  Ten^titlan,  n»  28. 
AMijacatif   king  of  Mexico,   desHoys    the    kingdom  of 

Tlalielolco,  II,  2& 
AscoOun,  a  rich  Indian  fiw%  at  Cbolula,  1, 186. 
Axes,  Bee  Igname. 

JsolatI,  reptile,  nourishment  of  the  Aztecs,  II,  1$. 
A^thf  {Qairklik)  a  Inptiaed  Indian  author  of  a  manuscript 

on  the  history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  (*). 
j^ak^  (Jnm  4^ J  bia  vQyi^;ii  to  the  north  west  of  Ame* 

rica,II,S65. 
i<iKVt^,;viVag»or  New  Grenada,  which  fiimishes  mercuiy, 

III.S07-  ' 
ilato^,  people  of  MeKioo^Bjpotbew  »  to  their  ori^, 

I,  185-.Their  mjgKatitHi,   J^  133;   II,  16,  SOa^^Their 

eHeblifiteMPit  in  iJie  Islanjb  of  Acocolco,  II,  16;  at 

Tenochtitlan,  II,  17— Three  stations  made  by  tbem  u 

their  migration^,  II,  903, 
J^an^  the  original  oQunlqr  of.  the  Toullecsi^  I»  133. 


B, 

Bmxc    (Bayetta)    quantity    exported  ftom  Meslee  b 

1803,  IV,  49, 
Balance^  annual,   of  the  commerce  of  Hew  Spaiay  Fv, 
•    i\\ — General  since  1743,  IV,  12S— See^oiamcfw* 
Bahttf  amount  exported  from  Mexico  in  1609^  tV,  3T  \ 

in  1803,  IV,  48. 
Banana,  of  its  culdvation,  H,  414— Three  speeiea  ftwai, 

II,  417— Its  utility;  II,   423— Is  an  object  rf  o«n* 

merce,  II,  427. 
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Banos^  (Count  dej  Ticeroy  of  Mtzica,   beeomes 

n,  142. 
Baquete$9  Mhience  wkidi  Ae  «4ict  offinee  tnrie  ku  liadjOB 

their  exportation,  IV»  lOO. 
Barsdents^  river,  cafied  abo  CtwoHe  River,  II,  94k 
Barfa,  (AlonzoJ    pariA  priest  of  Potosi,  invento/ of  kot 

amalgamatioiiy  III»   966-^uaiititf  to  which  ha  inafcM- 

the  silver  extracted  from  the  Cerro  de  Potoai  aniouat, 

III,  191. 
Barcot,  (Father  J    author    of  a  history  of  Califonl&^  II, 

2S4  (*). 
Barenadare$9  class  of  tainers,  I,  l^k 
BmrreirQi  (Den  Jotef)  governor  of  AcapuioD««-Ciit  la  a 

mountain  nnde  by  hiai  Ibr  iaapioviag  the  diaaata  of  thai 
^  port,  1 V ,  45* 
Barrit^ton^  pubBshi^  the  Jdmmal  of  l%e  Pfloi  BCaoiriie^ 

II,  565. 
BiaaeMt  thetr  etiKvatioa  b  Mexico,  n»  509, 
Bauxaf  (Don  Fdipe)  his  opinion  as  to  the  position  e#8aau 

A0»r, amount nnported  at  Tera  Croi  In  1808^  IV,  M;  in 

180S»  IV,  45  and  46. 
BeoAt  fjf  burden  employed   for  carryhig  goods  ill  pre^ 

ference  to  carriages,  fV,  % 
Bee$f  how  i^eared  in  Mexico,  in*  61. 
BendaxHtleSf  periodical  winds  which  prevaS  hi  Hbt  Gfaat 

Ocean,  IV,  ^a 
Berendof  a  species  of  goat  of  New  OUttfsinda,  II»  SfiT^ 

See  also  Zaofegy. 
Berlangas,  (rAomas  tk)  a  monk,  inlrodiaees  the  banana 

Into  America,  tl,  415. 
Berrioe  (ios)  a  smsil  Iske  near  Xftlapa,  II,  2^ 
xKitnA,  their  prdponiofi  to  the  dit.atfiB  in  Mexid^  If  lOS^— 

Tv  the popxAadon,  I,  lOB^^^slxampie  Cu  the  uianaev  in 

aHbich  the  registers  of  hirtfai  are  kept  in  MexieOi  IV,  \ 
>  dMcrii^ioiiof  file  UHae  of,  Ht,  21«. 
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Bticamot  fSeboitianJ  see  Viscamo. 

Btankets^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cms  in  ia08»  IV,  96  ; 

inl80S|IV,47. 
Boca  CMcdf  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  port  of  Acapulco, 

IV,  57. 
Boca  Grande,  one  of  the  tatrances  bto  the  port  of  Acapul- 

CO,  IV,  57. 
Boca  de  San  Gr^oriOf  part  of  the  Deuigue  de  HmkuHoeaw 

II,  152. 
Bolanoii  mines.  III,  122. 

BoUon  de  Mapindf  a  momitainous  district,  II,  271. 
Bamiimf  mines.  III,  S41. 

Bieod  (mixed J  diflferent  qpecies  of  in  Mexico,  1, 246. 
BcmUa,  (Den  AnionioJ  his  manuscript  memoir  respecting 

the  Toyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  north  west  of  Ame* 

rica,II,859« 
BcmUUh  (Gabrid  Lopez  de)  how  he  fixed  die  longitude  of 

Mexico,  I,  xxvi.  . 
Bootf  {Adfian)  a  Dutchman,  entrusted  with  the  hydraulical 

works  of  Mexico,  ord^  the  Desague  of  Nochistongo  to  be 

abandoned,  II,  131. 
BrancifoTie,  (Marquis  de)  viceroy   of  Mexico,   causes  a 

statue  of  Charles  IV.  to  be  erected,  II,  40  (•) 
Brandtft  amount   annually  imported  into  Vera  Crux,  rV» 

SI;  in  1802, IV, SS;  in  1803, IV, 44. 
Braoot  {Rio)  see  Biodd  NarU. 

BraxOf  its  mbes.  III,  392, 418— Its  popuktion^  IV,  323. 
Breadfruit  tree^  unknown  in  Mexico,  II,  513. 
Brena  [la)  group  (Crocks  near  Durango,  11^  292. 
BueareU^  (Antonio)  viceroy  of  Mexico,  orders  the  territory 

between   the   Bar  of  Huasacualoo  and   the    Roads  of 

Tehuantepec,  to  be  examined  by  engineers  to  discover 

whether  there  were  any  means  for  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas,  IV,  21. 
Bucardi^   f  Puerto  dej    a  port  discovered  by  Quadra^ 

11,365. 
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Buena  wta^  a  military  post,  II»  299. 

Bumias  Ayres,  (Ticeroyaity  of)    produce  of  its  goU  and 

silver  minet.  III,  95S— Bdance  of  iu  trade,  lY,  128^Net 

revenue  which  the  king  draws  from  this  viceroyil^, 

IV,  240— to  population,  IV,  S2S. 
BuiUTf  amount  imported  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  S5 : 

in  180S,  IV,  46. 


C. 

Caamano,  {Don  JMcinto)  his  expedition  to  the  north  west 

coast  of  America,  If,  384. 
CahildOf  {Lidro  de  el)  manuscript  of  1524,  II,  22  (f  ). 
Cables,  imported  into  America — See  cordage.  • 
Cabrera,  {Father  Manuel)  superintendant  of  the  Desague  de 

Huehuetoca,!!,  143. 
CabriUo,  {Juan  Roiriquez)  his  voyage  to  New  California, 

II,  338  and  360- 
Cachalot,  or  spermaceti   tvha/e  JUhery,    on    the   coasts  of 

Mexico,  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Anglo-AmerT- 

cans.  III,  83. 
Caciques,  nob}e  Indians,  I,  179— Oppressions  which   they 

exercise  over  the  tributary  Indians,  Und. 
Cacomte,  species   of  Tigridia.— Its  cultivation  in  Mexico, 

ll,50!iSeev^etahles, 
Cactus^  diflerent  species  on  which  the  cochineal  feeds,  III, 

71— >See  also  vegetables. 
Cadena,  f  Count  de)   causes  the  first  electrical  conductors 

to  be  constructed  in  Mexico,  III,  472. 
Cadereitaj  town  of  the  intenidancy  of  Mexico,  II,  Igg, 
Cadereyta,  {Marquis  de)  viceroy  of  Mexico,  assigns  to  the 

chest   of  the   Desague,   the  produce  of  an  impost  on 

liquors,  11,  140. 
tSajohuacan,  a  favourite  place  of  Cortez,  II,  78.  * 

Calderon,  (Father  Francisco)  his  project  for  drainmg  the 

▼alley  of  Mexico,  II,  136. 
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INDEX. 

CJicoet,  manufiurtared  in  Mexico,  m,  461. 
CaHfortnOf  its  coagto  discof«red  by  Cortex,  1, 1  wVoyage  to 
this  cotmtrj  Irf  Chappe,  Dos,  sod  Vdaaqiies,  I,  IB— . 
History  of  die  dtscovery  of  tlutt  prorince,  II,  S19^--Its 
climate,   II,   826 — ^Its   mountaixu,  «M.'»4te  pearls,  II, 
S80    ■Seillements  fofraed  there  by  the  JesuifeB,  IT,  SSO*** 
Tribes  who  inhabit  it,  II,  SSI— *lu  villages,  11,  SS5— Its 
mmes.  III,  128. 
CoB/bmia^   {Gidphqf)    geographical  position    of  several 

points  of  its  coast,  I,  Iviii. 
Cm^fitnmmh  their  divinities^  II,  832. 
CU/e,  {Juan  Diaz  de)  memoir  presented  by  him  to  Philip 
IV,  II,  109  (*)-^His  rtsearohea  respecting  the  inven- 
tion of  amalgamation.  III,  254. 
CaHe,   {uemd)  to  what  year  that  period  oorrespondB,  II, 

18  (♦). 
CamackOf  {Dam  Joief)    his  voy^;e  to  New  California,  I, 

xciii. 
Camargth   (Am^  Munaz)  his  manuscript  work  on  Max* 

ico,Il,74. 
Camburif  qpecies  of  banana,  II,  417. 
Cam9U^  introduced  into  Peru»  IV,  14. 
Camatett  see  hataieu 
Camgomana^  his  calculations  respectiiiy  the  ^lantiqr  of 

gold  and  silver  imported  mto  Spain,  III,  889. 
CsMry  {Idandt)  their  gross  revenue,  IV9S4I— Their  ter- 

rial  extent  and  population,  IV,  Und. 
C^mdle^  («K»)  amount  imported  into  Veza  Crua  in  ISQSt 

IV,  85 ;  in  1808,  IV,  45.     • 
C<^f  (*^V^\  ^  cultivation  in  Mezioo,  IIL  8— Carried 
on  without,  negroes,  III,  8--4ts  produce,  III«  Il^««JSee 
also  pfontt.  attfl  rflcplaMff  i 
CamxareSf  {Joze)  his  map  of  California,  I,  Ixxxi* 
Cannons  cast  at  ManiUa»  and  ttansported  to  Vera  Cntt». 
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Canon  de  lot  Vireyes^  gallery  of  the  Deaague  de  Haehuetoca, 
II,  152. 

CanteenSf  amount  imported  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV, 
33  and  35 ;  m  1803,  IV,  45  and  46. 

Capers^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  33  ; 
in  1803,  IV,  44. 

CapUaiSf  laid  out  by  the  clergy  on  lands.  III,  lOO. 

Capitations  of  the  Indians^  its  annual  produce,  IV,  212. 

CapuceSf  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  205. 

Caracas f  {Caqntaneria  generale  de)  annual  balance  of  its 
commerce,  IV,  188-— Number  of  slaves,  IV,  129 — Its 
gross  revenue,  IV,  241 — Population,  IV,  322. 

Cara'oajaU  oidor  at  Mexico — His  mineralogical  collection, 
If,  51  (•). 

Carcay^  mountains,  II,  284.  * 

Cameros  cimaroneSf  animab  of  the  mountains  of  Califor- 
nia, II,  327. 

Caroline,  {Islands)  imaginary  archipelago,  II,  323. 

Carthagena,  annual  balance  of  its  commerce,  includio^ 
the  small  neighbouring  ports,  IV,  119. 

Cards — ^Produce  of  duty  on,  IV,  214. 

Ckua  del  apartado  at  Mexieo,  or  house  of  separation — 
Description  of  that  edifice.  III,  483. 

Ca$a  Fuerte  (Marquis  dej  See  Acufia. 

Casas  grandes   del    Rio  Gila^^Ruxas  o£   an  edifice   con- 
structed by  the  Aztecs,  II,  301. 
Casas  grandes  of  New  Biscay,  third  residence  of  the  Aztecs, 

11,302,303. 
CaSiisola    (M,  de).    His  collection  of   voyages   to    Cali* 
fbmia,  I,  liy.    ($) — His  manuscript  memoir  respecting 
the  voyages  of  the    Spaniards   to    the    north  west  of 
America,  II,  359. 
Caits  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  1, 130. 
Castillo  (Bemal  Dias  del)  —His  judgment  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Cortez,  U,  57  (  * ) 
TOL.  tv.  2  c 
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CasHUo  (CkriHopht  de)  a  baptrnd  Indko*  aolhor  ot  s 
manuscript  on  the  History  of  Mexico.  II,  74  (*)• 

Cattk  (Homed  J  in  Mexico,  III,  48— See  also  Zoology. 

Catorce  district  of  mines,  II,  2d3 ;  III,  ISO— Jts  description, 
111,209. 

Causeways  leading  to  Mexico,  II,  47 — Celat^^  Towb»  II, 
207. 

CempoaUa^  chief  place  of  the  Totonacs,  II,  26$. 

Ceraho  (Marquis  de)  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  II,  114. 

Ceg9rs  (Manufactory  of)  at  Queretaro,  III,4fi& 

CereaRa  of  the  Old  Contment  unknown  in  Amenca  before 
the  arriyal  of  the  Spaniards,  II,  451-^&egioii  iniiable 
to  them,  II,  45d^Watering  which  they  require,  II,  457— 
Riches  of  the  harvests,  II,  461— Average  produce  of 
wheat,  II,  462. — Amount  of  harvest  ia  New  Spain,  U, 
469-*Comparison  of  the  average  produce  with  that  of 
other  countries,  II,  475 — ^Average  price,  of  wheat,  II, 
481— Quality  of .  grain  in  New  S^pain,  II,  48S— Does 
not  preserve  long,  II,  48d« 

Ceremony  (Religious)  celebrated  at  the  tba^  of  the  iatro- 
duction  of  vaccination,  1, 114. 

C^rro  de  &  CmK,  Mexican  pyramid,  H,  196. 

Cervantes  (Don  Miguel)  professor  of  Bolany  at  Mexico^  I, 
215— His  mineralogical  collection  ibid^  II,  51  (*). 

CevaBos  (Don  Ciriaco)  explored  the  coast  of  New  Saa* 
tander,  I,  88. 

Chagre  (Bioer  of)  was  proposed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  1, 29. 

Chairs^  quanti^  imported  into  Mexico  in  1808^.  IV,  45. 

ChMmhueoaith  old  denoniiiatian  of  the  diore  of  Vera 
Cnia,II,254. 

Ckako  (Lake  of)  See  XochimUco. 

Chtanpatonmer  on  the  banks  of  friiich  dio  Campeadhy  wood 
is  cut  down,  II,  247* 

ChanaUf  mountains,  II,  285. 
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Ou^fOmief  the  name  for  tbe  whites  bom  in  Europe,  I^  9M. 
ChapoUepec — ^Aqueduct    which    conveys    fresh    water  to 

Mexico,    n,   45 — Castle  constructed    by    the  viceroy 

Galvev^  II,  102^His  degradation,  II,  lOS. 
Chtijpp^ — His  determination  of  the  position  of  Mexico,  I, 

zxviiiy  of  Vera  Cruz,  I,  xxxiT*-His  voyage  to  Califbrnia, 

I,  iii,  Sdl. 

C»ami#,  towns  Mil  mnes,  U,  282 ;  III,  12a 

Charkt^  I,  Cfifth)^  encourages  Cortez  to  discover  the  teerti 

^  a  jifKi^  between  America  and  Asia,  II,  320. 
Charkt  III.  Eling  of  Spain.^*Measures  by  which  ha  ameKo* 

rated  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  1, 183. 
CktHSsr,  IV.  Kiqg  of  Spain,  oaiMss  the  benefit  of  vaccination 

to  be  communicated  to  the  natives  of  America  and  Asia, 

1, 113— His  statue  at  Mexico,  I,  213,  and  II,  40. 
Cheese^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  35 

in  1803,  IV,  46. 
Chkkmtda^  port,  II,  263. 
Chka^  a  mercury  mme.  III,  302. 
ChkhCf  a  spirituous  liquor  of  the  Mexicans,  11, 447. 
ChiMmscif  a  tribe  of  Indian  savages,  II,  205,  222,  and 

285— Their  arrival  in  Mexico,  I,  1 33. 
CMlaf  a  salt  work  of  the  Intendancy  of  Puebla,  U,  1 99. 
CAt20-— See  Pimento. 

Cftitt-^Produce  of  iu  gold  and  silver  mines.  III,  S52* 
ChilpansingOf  a  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  II,  185. 
Pkttnalapat  (Bia  de)  might  serve  for  the  establishment  of 

a  communication  between  the  two  seas,  I,  23,  IV,  2^. 
Chimalatl  {Hdiantus  AnnutuJ-^lts  cultivation  in  Mexico, 

II,  506— See  Vegetables. 

Chimalpain — a  baptized  Indian,  author  of  a  manuscript  on 

the  History  of  Mexico,II,  74  (♦) 
Chinampas,  floating  gardens  in  the  Lakes  of  Mexico,  II, 

9T. 
CAtno— Quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  flows  into  it  from 
Swipe,  in,  442,  IV,  340, 
2  c  2 
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Chinesef  cast  $o  named  m  Mexico,  1, 144» 

Chladni  {M.J — His  memoif8  on  the  meteoric  iron  of 
Mexico,  III,  298  (•). 

Ckoco  {Province  of  J — Gold  and  silver  produced  in  it.  III, 
382  to  392 — State  in  which  this  province  is.  III,  886. 

Chohtla.  a  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Pucblar— Its  popula- 
tion, II,  198— Its  manufiurtures.  III,  461. 

Cholula  (Pyramid  ofj—lts  dimensions,  11,  193;  com- 
pared widi  those  of  Egypt,  with  the  monument  of  Bdius, 
and  the  Teocallis  of  Teotihuacan,  II,  194  (*) 

Chottos  (Archipelago  of  the)  visited  by  the  Indians  of 
Chfloe,  IV,  286. 

Chata^  mines,  III,  344<« 

Chaodl  (M.  d^^— Information  furnished  by  him  to  the 
author  respecting  the  direction  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  I,  Ixxxviii— His  labours  respecting  the  mercury 
mines  of  this  country,  III,  300. 

Ckimu  preparation  of  the  potatoe,  U,  4^. 
'  Churubecalf  a  name  given  to  the  town  of  Choluh^by  Cortes, 
11,201. 

Ciio/a,  a  fabulous  town,  II,  324. 

deimeeSf  a  wandering  tribe  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  I, 
12. 

Cicuic,  a  town  of  Mexico,  III,  298  (*). 

Cider,  amount  Imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  34. 

Cieca  {Pedro  de)  Leon—Hh  account  of  the  wealth  of 
Potosi,IU,364. 

Cienega  de  Jrjonecl  marshes  in  the  environs  of  Vera  CruXf 

Cienega    Botacaria  j  lY 9  156. 

Cinnabar — See  mercury. 

Cinaloa,  province,  II,  297* 

C>»aiba,town,  11,305. 

Cinnamon,  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  S5, 
in  1803,  IV,  46. 

Civilization — Progress  which  it  has  made  among  the  whites 
ofMexico,I,211. 

Citlaltepetlf  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cordillera  of 
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Itfexioo,  I»  62— Signification  of  this  nAme,  i,  61  (*)— 
See  Orixaba.    . 
Clavigero  (Ahbe)  author  of  a  History  of  Mexico,  I,  211— 

His  plan  of  the  Lalce  of  Tescuco,  ll,  14. 
Claybame^  t  Eort  of  Loaisiana,  II,  277. 
Cierc  (M.)  geographical  engine^t  of  Paris,  I  cvii. 
CUrgtf  f  MexwanJ-^TheiT  Dumber,  I,  23(X— Their  wealth^ 
1, 231 — Amount  of  capitals'  seciired'  by  them  on  landed 
.  property,  III,  99l.    - 
Clerigo  {Bri.lge  of)y  place  where  the  last  Aztec  King  was 

taken,  U,  76  ana  77. 
ClivMAe  01  Mexico,  1, 4-7,  60  tt  ieq  ,•  II,  4«53  et  seq  ;  IV,  16S* 
C2o^A«,  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1804,  IV,  S64. 
CUith  (Manufacturtt  of)  III,  462. 
Coaches^  manufactured  in  Mexico,  III,  488. 
Coadnabaced^    name    given   by    Cort^z    to    the   Town  of 
,     Cueroavaca,  II,  185  (f  )• 
Coal — Places  which  furnish  it.  III,  320. 
CocUneal^lXA  cultivation,    IT,   241;     III,    62— See   also 
Zoo2cgy.— Amount  of  its   annual  exportation  from  Vera 
Cruz,  IV,  29— Amount  of  its  exportation  from  Mexico 
in  1802,  IV,  37;  in  1803  for  Spam,   IV,  48;  for  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  IV,  49 — Influence  which  the 
edict  of  free  trade   has   had    on   its   exportation,  IV, 
100. 
Cock'JightMg'^VToAxjiCi&  of  the  duty  on,  IV,  215  and  216. 
Cocky  name  given  by    the   Peruvians  in   derision  to  that 

bird,  m,  54. 
Cocoa^ts  varieties.  III,  23  (*) — Served  for  money  in 
the  time  of  the  Aztecs,  lU,  25  -Amount  of  its  impor- 
tation into  Vert  Cruz  in  1802,  FV,  36— Influence  which 
the  edict  of  free  trade  has  had  on  its  exportation,  IV, 
100. 
Cocoa  ^Caraou^-Quanttty  of  it  sent  by  Mexico  to  Europe, 

in  1803,  IV,  48. 
Cocoa  of  Guayaquil^  carried  to  Europe  through  Mexico, 
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nr,  16— Amoipnt  of  'm  anHnal  impdrMiim  into   V«ni 

Cruz,  IV,  41 — Amount  of  its  exportation  fimn  Mexico, 

in  1802,  IV,  SS;  in  ISQS  for  Spain,  IV,  46 »  for  other 

parts  of  Spanish  Aii^rica,  IV,  49. 
Cocoa  of  Maracai^bo^^Qaantkj  imported  into  Mesioo,  m 

1808,  IV,  47 ;  exported,  IV,  4& 
Cocoa   ^  Sooonussco-^Aiaafutt  exported  tram  Mexieo  in 

1802,1V,  87  ;  in  1808,  IV,  46. 
Cocoa  ^ToioMo— -QuantiQr  imported  into  Mexico  bk  1808, 

IV,47. 
Cocoa-ire^^ltM  cultiyation  in   Mexico,   III,  S^^^-See  dso 

fianU  and  v^etabks. 
Coeeyamef-^Savage  Indiansy  II,  W$* 
Cod^Amovait  imported  into  Vera  Crux  in  1602,  IV,  85 ; 

in  1808,  IV,  46. 
Coffee — ^Amount  imported  into  Vem  Cruz  m  1802,  IV,  86 ; 

m  1808,  IV,  47 ;  of  iu  exportation  flrem  Mexioo  in  1802, 

IV,  87  ;  in  1808,  IV,  47. 
Coffee — Its  cultivation  in  Mexico,  III,  21--«See  Ao  M;g«Ai* 
.   tUi. 

Co/re  de  Peroie — ^Its  geographical  position,  I,  xliii-^It  is  one 
of  the  high  summits   of  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico,    I, 
62 — Description  of  thai  mountain,  II,  257* 
CohahuUof  province,   II,  272 — ^Name   of  its   cipital,  II, 

283- 
Coinoffe  (Duty  an  J  paid  by  the  pieprietwB  of  mines,  lUt 


Coltma,  volcano,  II,  228-229. 

Collnett  C  James  J  his  voyage  in  the  Soatii  Sea,  I,  m^t^ 

He  18  arrested  at  Nootka  by  Don  Bstevan  Jose  Martfawx, 

n,  874.  • 

CobmUof  met  supposed  to  be  ideatical  with  Taoouldie 

Tesse,  I,  IS'-^It  was  discovered  by  Quadra,  II,  865. 
Colon    (Pedro  NtUk>J  duke  of  Ven^nns    dewsesdant   at 

Christopher  Columbus,  II,  104,  (f). 
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CijIUmieif  principlefi  On  which  they  hftve  been  estdblkhed  by 

die  modemsy  III.  456. 
Cabmki  f  Spanish  J  effecu  which  their  independence  would 

produce^  IV,  244— See  also  America  fSpdnukJ. 
Colorado  (Rio  de)  its  junction  with  Gila,  I,  lix— It  might 
serve  to  establish  the  communication  between  the  two 
teas,  I,  221. 
Co^^y  •  vitriolic   earth — Its   employment  in  amalgamation, 

III. 
CtmUhidttapchualUsAli^  religious  calendar  of  the  Mexicans, 

11  381. 
Commerce — How  carried  on  between  the    Spaniards   and 
certain  Indian  tribes,  U,  S14^— Itestraints  on  tiie  commerce 
of  Mexico,  III,  490 — ^Interior  commerce.  III,  490— It  is  im- 
peded by  the  want  of  water  communication.  III,  491— 
Roads  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  III,  492 — Obje^  of  the 
commerce,  IV,   12— Advantages  which  it  would  derive 
from  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the 
two  seas,  IV,  17 — Foreign  commerce,  IV,  27»  at  Vera 
Cruz,    IV,  28— Objects    of     exportation,    IV,    29;    of 
importation,  IV,  SI— Amount  of  imports  in  1802,  IV, 
S5— 36;  in  1808,  IV,  44-47;   of  exports  in    1802,  IV, 
87 ;  in  1803,  IV,  48 — Commerce  of  Acapulco,  IV,  55— 
Duties  to  which  commerce  is  subject,  IV,  92— Contra* 
band  trade,  IV,  94— Influence  which  the  edict  of  free 
trade  has  had    on  commer\ce,  IV,  99   et  seg.-^Lou  in 
specie  which  New  Spain  annually  suffers  from  her  passive 
trade,   IV,  107— Classification  of  the   ports  by  whictk 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  respect  to  their  importance, 
IV,    118— General  balance  of   the   commerce  of  New 
Spain,   IV,  122;    of  an    Spanish    America,  IV,  127^ 
Obstacles  which  the  yellow  fever  throws  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  IV,  132-203— See  yelkmjever, 
CommwmcaHon  hetneen  the  South  Sea  and  AilanHc  Ocean- 
Map  which  represents  the  points  on  which  it  may  take 
place,  I,  cv— They  are  in  number,  9,  I,  IS^^First  pointy 
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between  the  river  of  P^ace  and  the  river  Tacoatcbe 

Tesse,  I»  19 — Second^  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and 

.  ^e    R^io     Colorado,    I, .  22^Thirdt   between   the  Rio 

Huasacualco  and  the  Rio  de  Chimalapa,  I»  22;  IV,  17 — 

.  See  Jfluasacuako — Fourth^  between  the  Lake  of  Nicara* 
gua,  and  the  gulf  of  Papagayo*  I,  2S — FifOh  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  I»  26— Phydcal  eflfects  which  would 
be  produced  by  this  communication.  I,  33— Political 
effects  which  it  would  havot  I9  SG^-Sixth  poha^  between 
the  Bay  of  Cupica  and  the  Rio  Naipi,  I9  S9— Sram^A, 
by  the  Ravin  de  la  Raspadura,  a  communication  which 
has  existed  since  1788,  I9  ¥)^Eighth.  by  the  river  of 
Guallaga,  I,  40— Mn^A,  by  the  gulf  of  Saint  Geoiges, 
1,42. 

Comato  (Don  Florendo  Perex  y)  director  of  the  hoflfutal 
of  the  Consulado  at  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  185. 

CofnpohualUhuitlf  civil  calendar  of  the  Mexicans,  Uf 
261. 

Compostetta,  town,  II,  311. 

ConchiiCOf  produce  of  its  mmes,  III,  346. 

Canelc  (Don  Dirgo  Garcia) — His  trigonometrical  opera- 
tion on  a  part  of  New  Spain,  I,  Ixxviii — He  is  entrusted 
yiiih  the  construction  of  the  road  between  Mexico  and 

'   VeraCru?,IV,7. 

CoTidorcanqui,  a  family  which  pretends  to    descend  from 

**   thelpcas,  1,200. 

Condorcanqui  (Andres  J  takes  part  in  the  revolt  of  his  uncle 

•   Jose  Gabriel,  1,201. 

Condorcanqui  {Diego)^  brother  of  Jose  Gabriel— His  cruel- 
ties, I,  202 — The  government  orders  his  execution^ 
notwithstanding  be  .had  been  purdoned— *fii^. 

Condorcanqui  {Jose  Gabriel)  pretended  Inca  of  Peru,  I, 
200  Insurrection  excited  by  him,  I,  201 ;  IV,  262— His 
punishment,  I,  202. 

Conductors  {Electrical)  introduced  in  Mexico  by  the 
Count  de  la  Cadena,  III,  472. 
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ConS  {Boccas  de)  sources  of  fresh  water  in   the  midst  of 

Salt  water,  II,  205. 
Con^ii^^Signification  of  this  term  in  the  missionary  Ian. 

guage,  II,  297  (♦)• 
Conquistadares,  descendants  of  the  first  Spaniards  settled 

in  Mexico,  1, 181. 
Gonsulado  of  MexicOf  finishes  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca, 

11,144. 
Consulado  qf  Vera  Cruz^  states  of  commerce  published  by 

it,  IV,  38-43 ;  in  1803,  lY,  44-52— Its  composition  and 

functions,  IV,  53. 
Contraftand  {Commerce)  of  gold  and  silver;  its   principal 

emporiums,    II,   390— That    of  the   English    with   the 

Spanish  colonies ;  its  amount,  IV,  94. 
ConvetU    of  Saint  Francis  at  Mexico,  remarkable  edifice, 

n,49. 
Convents-^Why  they  have  had  less  influence  in  America 

on  the  progress  of  agriculture,  III,  102. 
Cook  {James)  was  not  the  first  European  navigator  who 

entered  the  road  of  Nootka,  II,  364. 
Copala,  mines,  II,  230,  308. 
Copper — ^Did  the  Mexicans  know  how   to  convert  it   into 

steel.  Ill,  115— Mines  which  furnish  it  III,  236— Cc^^^ 

of  Coqmmbo   sent   to  Europe  through  Mexico,  IV,  16. 

Copper  in   plates — Amount  exported  from  Mexico    for 

Europe,  in  180%  IV,   37;    for  other  parts  of  Spanish 

America,  in  1802,  IV,  38;  on  account  of  the  king,  IV, 

51. 
Cordage^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  180%  IV^  -34 

and  36. 
Cordillera  of  Mexico— Description  of  this  chain^  I,  50,  of 

its  highest  summits,  I,  62.    . 
Cordoba,  town,  II,  269. 
Cordwdny  influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade  had  on 

its  exportation,  IV,  100. 
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Cdrh*  ttnunmt  of,  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV, 
S3;  in  1803,  IV, 45. 

Coronado  {SeiasHon)  discoven  the  mines  of  Catorce»  II» 
^3 ;  III,  210. 

Coffral  {Miguel  de)  engineer — His  plan  of  the  Rio  Humbcu- 
alco,  I,  Ixxx — His  researches  respecting  the  establishment 
of  a  communication  between  the  two  seas,  IV,  21. 

Correa  da  Serra  (M.)  notes  communicated  by  him,  IV,  339 
and  385. 

Cdfnougufu  {Juan  de)  inremtor  of  a  process  of  amalga* 
mation.  III,  267. 

CorieM  {Henum)  discovers  the  coast  of  California,  I,  li — 
How  he  names  Ae  capital  of  Mexico,  I,  12— Title  which 
he  advises  Charles  V.  to  take,  I,  13  (*)— Title  which 
he  had,  I,  227 — Advice  which  he  gives  to  the  emperor 
respecting  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  I,  233*-H]s  testa- 
ment, I,  239— His  remorse,  II,  243— >How  he  is  designa* 
ted  m  New  Spain,  II,  7^  His  description  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  II,  10^  His  sepulchral  monument,  II,  32  — 
Account  which  he  renders  to  Charles  V.  of  the 
destruction  of  Tenochtitlan,  II,  55*-His  activity  induces 
him  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  II,  319  ef  teq. 
His  voyage  to  California,  II, '321 — Description  which 
he  gives  of  the  Popocatepetl,  III,  473«— Researches  made 
by  him  respect  bg  a  oommunication  between  the  two 
seas,  IV,  18—His  voyage  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  IV, 
19. 

Cosecheroif  Indians  who  plant  the  vanilla.  III,  34i. 

CM^ofet-^ee  saeh. 

CoHanzo  (Dan  Miguel  J  determined  the  true  latitudes  of 
Cape  ISan  Lucas  and  Cape  Sah^t  Rose,  I.  lii— Ihe  position 
of  Santa  Fe,  I,  Ixiv— His  maps  of  New  Spain,  I,  Ixxviii 
and  Ixxiz — The  journal  of  his  voyage  to  California  is 
confiscated,  H,  327  (•)— His  fete,  II,  340. 

Cosutnel,  island  antiently  inhabited  by  Europeans,  II, 
244. 

C0#o»— Its  cultivation  in  Mexico,  III,  18  et  m;^— Amount 
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«K^ned  frGn  Mexico  in  1802,  IV»  S7 ;  in  180d,  IV, 

49 — Influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade  had  on  its 

exportation,  IV,  100 — Quantity  sent  annnidly  to  Europe 

firom  the  diffierent  parts  of  the  globei  IV,  S88. 
CutioH  in  grain — Quantity  exported  from  Mexico  in  ISOS, 

IV,  48. 
Cotton  ih^^  amount  of  their  exportation  in  the  Intendahcy  of 

Guadalaxara,  III,  462— In  the  Intendancy  of  Puebla,  ilid. 

Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  lY,  84,  85 ; 

inl80S,iy,46.47. 
Ccfoens  (Jean)  how  he  fixed  the  positbn  of  Vera  Cruz,  I, 

xxxii ;  of  Acapuioo,  I,  xxxyB. 
Coyoiepec  (Laguna  de)  eastern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Zum* 

pango,  II,  iii. 
OtUKmet  (i€igti«efn)«-^HiB  plan  of  die  Rio  Huasacuaico,  % 

Ixxx— His   researches     rei^pecting    the     communication 

between  the  two  seas,  IV,  21. 
Creoles f  whites  bom  in  the  colonies,  I,  204 — ^Hatred  which 

prevails  between  iliem  and  the  Europeans,  1, 205. 
Crespi  {Ju&n),  companioii  of  Juan  Perez-^His  manuscript 

journal.  II,  368  (♦). 
Crimhwh  {c&ndemned)    employed   in  the    manu&ctures, 

in,464. 
OnH£  {Matfms  ife),  viceroy  of  Mexico,  engages  the  body 

of  merchants  of  Mexico  to  complete  the  Desague,  11, 

104% 
Cruz  del  Rey^  a  dike  whidh  divides  the  Lake  of  Zumpango 

into  two  basins,  n,  lia 
Cruxada  {Bulli  of  <A^)— Produce  of  diis  Impost,  IV,  214. 
Cuba-^The  patriotic  society  of  that  island  encourages  the 

sciences,  1.  211— Quantity  of  sugar  exported  by    that 

island*  III,    14— Supply  vrtiich  it  draws  annually  from 

Mexico   to    support   its    expences   of    adnunistrationy 

IV,  284— Gross  revenue  of  that  island,  IV,  286— Its  armed 

force,  IV,  267— Obstacles  to  the  supplying  the  island 
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with  proTiriont  in  time  of  war  and  proper  meaaurea  for 

remedying  them,  IV»  286. 
Cuepopan — See  Tlaquechiahacan. 
Cuemavaca^  town  of  the    Province  of   Xochitep^c,  near 

which  the  entrenchment  of  Xochicalco   is  situated*  11, 

69. 
Cuernavaca,  town  of  the   Intendancy    of    Mexico,    II, 

184. 
Cuervo  {Jose  Tienda  de)  ^His  map  of  Sonora,  I,  IxxzL 
Cuci  (Uanos  de  hs)^  name  of  the  valley  where  the  pyramids 

of  Teotihuacan  are  situated,  II,  68. 
Cuetlachilan,  antient  denomination  of   the   Intendancy   of 

Vera  Cruz,  II,  250. 
Cutting,  a  river  which  has  disappeared,  II,  216. 
Cuitiahualnn^    the    last  king  of  the   Aztecs  but  one»  II> 

76. 
CuHacant  town>  11, 305. 
CuUtcaUf  river»  lit  29S. 

Cumana — Annual  balance  of  its  commeroey  IV.  121. 
Cumanchest   savage   Indians.    II.   235— Their   address    b 

managing  horses,  ibid 
Cmmne — Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cms   in   1802;   IV, 

33. 
Cupiea  {Btnf  of) — Project  for  establishing  a  communication 

between  the  two  seas,  1, 39. 
Cmer  (Af.) — His  opinion  respecting  the  nature    of  the 

axoiotl,  II,  17. 
Cuyoacan^  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mezico»  and  convent 

founded  by  Cortes,  II,  184. 


Davalos  {Don  Rq/ael)  assisted  the  author  in  drawing  tb» 
geological  sections*  h  adx. 
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DavUa  (Damian)— Colleague  of  Henry  MarUnez  at  the 
Desague  of  Huehuetoca,  II,  123. 

Denths — Their  proportion  to  the  bhthfi  in  Mexico^  I,  102-* 
To  the  population,  I,  105 — To  the  sexes,  II»  250— 
Example  of  the  tables  of  death  which  served  the  author 
in  his  computation  of  the  population,  IV,  97. 

Defence  of  tlie  country— General  observations,  IV,  4f8 — Can 
have  no  other  object  but  security  from  maritime  inva- 
sion, IV,  268— War  with  the  Indians,  IV,  271— Defence 
of  the  eastern  coast,  IV,  73 — See  also  Force  {armed). 

Ddfaaare^  manufactured  in  Mexico,  HI,  469 — Amount 
imported  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  34,  35 ;  in  1803, 
IV,  45— Amount  exported  in  1802  for  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  IV,  38;  in  1803,  IV,  49. 

Depositories  {metalliferous)  of  Mexico,  III,  134. 

Derecho  de  oro  y  plata^  revenue  of  the  King  of  Spain  from 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  IV,  209. 

Derecho  de  tierra  caUente — Nature  of  this  impost,  IV, 
27. 

Desague  de  Huehuetoca—MsxiuBcnptB  consulted  by  the 
author  in  his  account  of  the  Desague,  11,  109  (*) — 
Commencement  of  the  canal  by  Martinez,  in  1607»  II, 
122 — ^Defect  with  which  he  is  reproached,  II,  128 — New 
surveys  made  by  Alonzo  de  Arias,  II,  130— Adrian 
Boot  is  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  the  hydraulical 
operations,  II,  131 — Martinez  resumes  this  undertaking, 
ikid — He  causes  an  inundation,  and  is  arrested,  II,  133-* 
Simon  Mendez  is  charged  with  finishing  the  Desague," 
II,  134 — Projects  of  Antonio  Roman,  Juan  Alvarez  de 
Toledo ;  Christobal  de  Padilla«  and  Francisco  Calderon, 
II,  135  ^  sef^ — Martinez  is  again  entrusted  with  the 
undertaking,  II,  139— His  place  is  supplied  by  Father 
Luis  Floras,  I  f ,  141  —Martin  Solis  obtains  the  direction 
of  the  opf^rations,  II,  14^^Mischief  which  he  occasions, 
ibidSlownesa  with  which  the  labour  is  advanced,  ibid-^ 
The  body  of  Merchants  of  Mexico  take  charge  of  it, 
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*n»  144--It  U  finiiked  in  1789»  II>  145-*Judgmeiit  of 
the  author  respecting  this  work*  II>  147— DimeosioiM  of 
the  Desague,  11,  151— Survey  of  iu  waters,  II»  169  (t) 
This  canal  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Indians  in  the  valley  of  Mexico*  II|  168. 

Diaz  (Fra^  JmnJ — His  determination  of  the  junction  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Gila*  h  lix. 

Dikei — Means  employed  hy  the  Aztecs^  to  preserve  the  Town 
of  Tenochtitlan  from  inundation*  TI,  117 — Thk  spibeai  was 
abandoned  after  the  mundation  of  1607»  lit  ^OS* 

DioAcorea — See  Igname* 

Diputaciones  de  Aftnmo-— Enumeration  of  the  S7,  into^ 
which  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  distributed,  III,  119, 128. 

Discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  north  west  coast  of 
America,  made  by  Cabrilio,  II,  S60;  and  IV^,  81 — By 
Gali,  II,  360 :  and  IV,  81— By  Viscaino,  US,  61 :  and 
IV.  81— By  Perez,  II,  S6S— By  Heceta,  Ayali*  and 
Quadra*  II,  865— By  Quadra  and  Arteaga,  II,  866— By 
Martinez  and  Haro,  II,  867 — By  the  same  Martinez,  II' 
S69^By  Elisa  and  Fidalgo,  II,  874?— By  Malaspina, 
II,  875— By  Galiano  and  Valdes,  II,  880— By  Cawnano, 
II,  884— By  Gaetano,  IV.  82— By  Mendana  and 
Quiros,  IV,  82— General  view  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  great  ocean,  IV,  81  ^  seq. 

IHvisiotts  of  the  territory  of  New  Spain,  I,  263-289-^ee 
New  Spain,  * 

Doctor  (£/.)  mines  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico  II, 
189. 

Dogs  serving  for  food.  III,  47. 

Dolores^  Indian  village— Tables  of  its  births  and  deaths 
fcom  1750  to  1799,  IV,  29a 

DomifMco,  a  species  of  Banana,  II,  417. 

Dot  (  Vicente)— m^  voyage  to  California,  I,  liii,  I,  292. 

Drake  {Sir  Francis),  was  not  the  firat  who  discovered  New 
California,  II,  837. 

Dupe  (3f.  de)— His  researches  respecting  the  pyramid  of 
Pqraatla,  II,  259. 
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Jhirmg^f  Bishopno— Iifl  rrrenues,  I,  S81. 

DurangOt  lDtendanc7.-4tB  eaUent,  II»  284^^It  b  ezpoaed 

to  Uie   incursions  of  the  savage  Indiani»  II*  SB5— *ItB 

towns,  II,  d01-^N«Diendlature  of  the  RealoB  de  minag 

which  ic  contains,  III»  123. 
Durango,   town— U,    291— Mass   of  mdUeaUe  iron   and 

nickel  found  in  its  enyironsy  liu^Period  of  its  finmdft* 

tion.II,SO& 
Dwrasno^  a  merqury  mine,  U,  SOL 
Dulie$  (rw/al)  paid  on  goods,  IV .  92. 
Jhaie$9  {municipal)  paid  on  goods,  IV,  99. 
Dvtigs  on  ctun  levied  by  the  government,  III,  929. 
Dyeing  of  cation  at  Tdiuant^ec,  III,  462. . 


£. 


EaUMca,  amount  of,  exported  from  Mexico  for  other  parts 
of  the  Spaiush  colonies  in  1802,  IV,  38,  m  1803,  IV. 
49. 

EckcveriOf  painter  at  Mexico*  I,  216. 

Edgecombe,  a  mountain  at  first  named  San  Jacinto^  II, 
365. 

BBit/^for  (Don  Fausto  de)y  director  of  the  royal  school 
of  mines  at  Mexico.*— His  materiab  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  I,  ii,  Izxxviii— His  mnits, 
I,  212-^Communicated  to  the  author  spedmene  of  a  mass 
which  appears  to  be  aerolithe,  II,  298**--His  project  for  a 
new  gallery  in  the  mine  of  Biscaina,  IV,  219. 

£Sm,  {Ftandm)  his  expedition  to  Nootka,  II,  374* 

JEMptfTos,  (Don  Fincoife)  measure  taken  by  him  to  ame- 
liorate the  climate  of  Pdrto  BeUo»  IV,  154. 

Eoandendasy  a  species  of  fiefs  established  in  fhvour  of  the 
Conquistadores,  I,  181— They  were  annnUed  by    king 
Charles  HI.  1,183. 
.  Euh'odasy  a  species  of  warfkre  carried  on  by  the  missionaries 
against  the  Indies  Braves,  I9238. 
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EnumeraHoHf  (/ra)  of  the  inhabitant  of  Nevr  Spain,  I, 
96— Details  respecting  this  operation,  IV,  291  etseq. 

EfHeiekecMh  Indian  village,  II,  349. 

Etcakmte,  (Father)  his  apostolical  excursions  towards  the 
mountains  de  los  Guacaros,  II,  336. 

Etealonaf  {Duke  of)  see  ViUena. 

Esceleftf  a  nation  inhabiting  New  California,  II,  S^. 

Escobar,  {Maria  de)  spouse  of  Diego  de  Chaves,  first  intro- 
duced wheat  into  Peru,  IL  452. 

Eipaha,  (Josef)  merchant  at  Caracas — His  project  for 
rendering  the  province  of  Venezuela  independent,  IV,  265. 

Espartal,  manh  in  the  environs  of  Vera  Crux,  IV],  SS. 

Eepinosat  (Dan  Josef  de)  hiB  astronomical  memoir,  I,  zci, 
zcii. 

Estado,  (Cata  del)  or  house  of  the  Duke  de  Monteleone, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  II, 
71- 

Estola,  (  VefUa  de)  its  geographical  position,  I,  xxxix. 

Eurqteanst  this  word  synonimous  with  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
1,210. 

Eapedkumsy  \baUmkal)  undertaken  by  order  of  the  go« 
vemment,   I,   215— See   Moano,   MuHs,    Ruezt  Seue^ 

Expeaces^   (pMic)   the   amount  from  1784  to  1789,  IV, 

224;  in  1803,  IV,  229-dassification  of  the  expences; 

1st.  interior  adnunistration,  IW.ibid;  2d  Situados^  IV,  sM^; 

dd  Liqmdo  remisible,  IV,  i&tuf. 
Eseportaiion  o£  goods  from  the  United  States  of  America^ 

in  1806,  IV,  305. 
ExjMrMion  of  goods  from  Mexico—Its  amount  in  18Q8» 

IV,    37,  et  seqs    in  1803,  IV,  48,  H  m^.— Its  annual 

amount,  IV,   111 — And  in   all   the   Spanish  Ci^oaies, 

IV,  127. 
EatUni  of  New  Spain,  1, 11,  €i  seq.i  II,  1. 
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F. 

Fagoaga^  a  Mexican  family  distioguished  for  their  wealth 
and  patriotism,  I,  225»  228. 

FagoagOy  (Don  Joze  Maria)  plan  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
drawn  up  by  bim,  J,  xcix. 

Falie-Orixata,  imaginary  mountain  indicated  on  the  map 
of  Arrowimith,  I,  xlvi. 

Famine^  cause  of  the  frequency  of  thia  scourge  in  Mexico, 
I,  119. 

Faramesy  sec  Apaches. 

FerrelOf  {Bartclome)  continues  the  voyage  undertaken  by 
Cabrillo,  II,  464. 

Ferrer,  { Dan  Joze  Joacqtan)  how  he  determined  the  posi- 
tion <^  Vera  Cruz,  I,  xxxi— That  of .  the  Coffire  de 
Perote,  I,  xliii— That  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  I,  xliv. 

Feoer,  {ydhnn)  its  principal  seat  is  at  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  132->» 
Influence  which  the  disease  has  on  commerce,  IV,  184;  on 
the  military  defence  of  the  country,  IV,  IS4 — Period  when 
it  was  first  observed,  IV,  135 — It  ought  not  to  beeonfoundedt 
with  the  MatlazahuaU,  ibid. — ^It  is  identical  with  the-vomito 
prietOf  IV,  137— Why  in  former  time»  it  engaged  very  little 
the  attention  of  physicians,  IV,  138 — Periods  when  this 
malady  has  been  observed,  I V,  140 — It  is  endemicalat  Vera 
Cruz,  IV,14l— Itisa  diseasem^^nmfj  V,144 — ^Itdoesnot 
iqppear  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  J  V,  144— It  is  not 
exclusively  peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  IV,  151-— 
Connection  of  this  disease  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmoq>here,  IV,  159 — It  is  not  essentially  contagious,  FV, 
IBS'— Under  the  tropics  it  does  not  attack  the  natives,  IV, 
1 70— The  whites  and  mestizoes  of  the  interior  of  the  coune- 
try  are  more  subject  to  it  than  the  Europeans  who  come  by 
sea,  IV,  174^Men  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than 
women,  IV,  179~Duration  of  the  disease,  IV,  17^-^ 
Average  mortality  among  the  patienta,  IV,  180— Limits  of 
the  disease  towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  IV,  186-^ 

TOL.  IV.  2  p 
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Treatmeht  of  this  disease  by  the  stimulant  method,  IV, 

187 ;  by  quinquina,  IV,  189;  by  frictions  6f  oil  of  olives, 

IV,  548;  by  ice  and*  snow,  IV,  191 — ^The  disease  only 

appears  periodically,   IV,  193— Means  of  rendering  it 

less  frequent,  IV,  199. 
Feyjooy  errors  committed  by  him  in  estimating  the  popula- 
tion of  Peru,  I,  92. 
Ftdalg&f  {Don    Salvador)    his  expedition  to  the  north  of 

America,  II,  974. 
Fifth,  paid  to  the  king  at  Potosi,  III,  356,  et  seq. 
FigSf  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  38 ;  ia 

1803,  IV,  44. 
Finances  of  Mexico^  see  the  articles  expences  and 

revenues. 
Finances  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ^^ Amount  of  the  whole 

receipts  in  1804,  IV,  £40. 
Fhxf  the  goremment  prevents  its  eultivation  in  Mexico* 

II,  517,  III,  20. 
Florezt  {jintonio)  companion  of  Viscaino,  IT,  961. 
Florida    Blanca,    [Count)   established  posts  throughout  all 

Spanish  America,  I,  7. 
Florida^    sum    which    it  draws   annually  from  Mexico  to 

support  the  expence  of  its  administration,  IV,  235. 
F/ottr,  amount   of  annual    exportation   from    Vera  Cruz, 

IV,    30;   for  o^her  parts  of  Spanish  America  in  1802; 

IV,  88;  in  1803,  IV,  49— Quantity  sent  to  the  Havanah 

in  1804  and  1805,  IV,  265. 
Font,  (Fray  Pedro)   his  determination  of  the  junction  of 

the    Colorado    and   the  Gila,  I,   lix-^His  journey   by 

land,  from  La  Pimeria  Alta,  to  Monterey,  II,  300. 
Fonte,    (Biertolome)    his   apocryphal  voyage  to  the  north 

west  of  America,  II,  359. 
Fontey  f  Pedro  de)  his  map  of  California,  I,  Ixxxi. 
Foreadaj  (Antonio J  his  map  of  New  Spain,  I,  Ixxviii. 
Force f  (armed)  in  New   Spain— Amount  of  expence  which 
it  causes  to  government,  IV,   230— Proportion  between 
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that  expence  and  tfie  revenue,  IV,  247— Amount  of 
armed  force  in  1804,  IV»  248— Table  of  the  distribution 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  IV,  249  ei  seq.;  of  the  militia, 
IV,  £52— Number  of  disciplined  troops,  IV^  256— Fatigues  . 
to  which  those  of  the  presidios  are  subjected,  IV, 
257. 

FresniUof  town,  II,  234. 

FndtSf  (preteroed)  amount  imported  into  Mexico  in  1803, 
IV,  44. . 

JWa,  (Juan  de)  bis  pretended  voyage  to  the  north  west 
coast  of  America,  II,  359  and  380. 

Fuerte^  town,  IT,  304. 

FurtiUuret  manufactured  in  Mexico,  III,  488. 

F«ri,  amount  of,  exported  from  Mexico  in  1802,  IV,  $7; 
in  1808,  IV,  48. 


G. 


Gachufines^  a  name  ^ven  to  the  whites  bom  in  Europe,  I, 

130,204. 
GaRy  (Frandico)  discovers  part  of  the  north  west  coast  of 

America,  II,  SGO. 
QaUan^j  (Don  Dianmo)  how  he  fixed  the   position    of 

Mexico,  I,  XXV— His  expedition  to  New  Cdifonua,  II, 

342;  to  Nootka,II,386. 
Gallatin^  (M.)  treasurer    of  the  United  States— Extracts 

isiade  fay  him  from  the  custom-house  books,  IV,  304— 

His  note  on  the  extent  and  population  of  the   Unhed 
g  States  before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,' IV,  324; 
Galleon  of  ManiUa,    commerciid  relations  which  it  esta* 

blishes  between  America  and  Asia,  IV,  71. 
Gahez,  (Bernardo^  Count  dej  viceroy  of  Mexico^  suspected 

of  wishing  to  render    himself  independent  of  SJMon^ 

II,  109. 
floApoK,   (JoKCp  Count  de)   nukister  of  the  Indies^His 
2d  2 
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joarney  t6  Sonora^  II»  S20;  his  voyage  to  CalifiNrnui, 
II,  S25- 
Gamaf  f  Antonio  de  Leon  y)  how  he  fixed  the  longitude 
of  Mexico,  I,    xxiii—- Biogn^hical     account    of  this 
learned  man,  I,  222. 
GamiOf    (Juan  Ignado)    proprietor  of  a  German  amalga7 

mation  work  in  Peru,  III,  351  (*) 
GanUf  (Fray  Pedro  de)  a    Franciscan  monk,  believed  to 

have  been  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  fifUi,  communi- 
cates the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  of  Europe  to 

the  Indians,  II,  50.  .  *  . 

GarceSf  (Francuco)  his  map  of  California,  f,  Ixxxi;  his  voy* 

age,  lU  300. 
Garcesp  (Henrique J  the  invention    of  the    amalgamation 

used  in  America  falsely  attributed  to  him,  III,  ^54. 
Garces  y  Equia,  (Don  Josef  J  his  work  on  the  Tequesquite, 

II,  23S. 
Garcia^  (Don  Pedro  J  his  operations  on  the  Cinnabar  veina^ 

of  Guazun,  III,  308. 
Garden,  (hotamcal)  at  Mexioo,  1, 215,  II9  51. 
Gardens f  {JloatifigJ  see  Chinampat. 
Gamier,  (M.  Germain)  his  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the 

gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spanish  America,  111,408. 
GattelbondOf    (Juan  Josef  de)    a  physician  observed  the 

yellpw  fever  in  1729,  IV,  141. 
Gauxe^  amount   imported  from  Spain  into  Vera  Cms,  m 

,1802,  IV,  84w 
Gay'LussaCf  (M.)  his  experiments  on  the  amalgamation  of 

the  muriate  of  silver.  III,  275. 
GerbouXf  (M.  Fr.)    his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gM. 

and    silver  which  since  1492  has   flowed  into  Europe, 

111,410.       '. 
Crijgfanto,  a  mountain  of  California,  11,327. 
GiganiCf  a  mercury  mine.  III,  303. 
Cifon,  (Count  de)    his   attempt  to   establish    colonies  pf 

artizans  from  Europe  in  the  province  of  Quito,  III,  458. 
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Gildf   (Rio)    its  junction   with  the  Rio   Colorado— See 

Cofc>fic(2o---The  Aztecs  made  their  second  station  on  the 

banks  of  this  riyer,  11,  SOS. 
Gilberts  (M.)  his  statistical  information  respecting  YucataQ» 

II,  24.3, 
GineUoy  mountain,  II,  236. 
Grndtn^  (M.   Ft.)  »,  celebrated  artist  at  Rome,  author  of 

the  drawing  of  the  view  of  the  Volcano  de  la  Puebla, 

which  is  part  of  the  Mexican  atlas^  I,  cxxiiL 
Goatsy   (wild J  of  the  mountains  of  New  California,    II, 

827. 
Gofdy    veins  which    contain    it.   III,   147— >The   finest  of 

America  is  that  of  Giron  in  New  Grenada,  III,  884— See 

respecting  the  working  of  the  gold  minesy  the  quantity 

obtained  of  this  metal,  and  what  is  annually  exported,  the 

article  mines, 
Goldim  2eq/^Amount  exported  from  Vera, Cruz  in  180S, 

IV,  87;  in  1808,  IV,  48. 
Gold  in  higoUf  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  89. 
Gold  coined  and  torought-^Amojmt  exported  from  Mexico 

on  account  of  individuals  for  Europe  in  1802»  IV,  87; 

in  1808,  IV,  48 ;  for  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  in 

1802,  IV,  88 ;  in  1808,  IV,  49--Quantity  absorbed  by 

the  commerce  with  India,  IV,  889. 
Gold  wrought  by  the  Mexicans  in  the  time  of  Montezumst, 

lllf  no  et  seq^i  "-Its  present  state,  HI,  477— Itt  amount 

in  all  Europe^  IV,  844. 
OoodSf    (colonial)    wealth     of   Mexico    in   this    respect, 

III,  1. 
Grmn  of  Europe''''See   the   words   cereaUa^  planUt   uge- 

taUes. 
Crrapes,    {dried)  ampunt    imported    into    Vera    Cruz    in 

1802,  IV,  $S  ;  in  1808,  IV,  44. 
Guimareaf    (Don    Pedro)    commandant   genei^  of  the 

premndoi  tntenuu,  II,  878. 
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QrisakthiHenanio  de)  disoonrers  die  idfuid  of  Socorro  and 

Caltfomia,  I,  xcH;  II,  S2I ;  IV,  19. 
Grixahaf    (Juan    de)  .visits  the  island  of  Ulna  in  1518, 

^11,  £62* 
GuacaroSf  (fa$)  mountains,  11,  S36. 
GuachichUeSf  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  205. 
Cruadnnangoi,  a  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci^ 

of  Mexico  without  habitations  are  designated,  I,  S35^ 

See  Sarragaies. 
Guadidaxaraf  (Don    Di^o)  Professor  of  mathematics  at 

Mexico,  author  of  a  Table  of  Latitudes,  I,  Ixvi,  2SQ. 
(sruaiWeuaraybishoprick— Its  revenues,  1, 8S1. 
Gmdalaxarat  intendancy,    II,    2S7— Its   extent,  tMI— Its 

dimate,  II,  S28 — Its  agriculture,  U,  229— liS  mines,  II, 

230— Its  towns,  »6u^Its  Re^des  d€  mimai.  III,  l22-~iU 

manufactures,  HI,  460. 
Ouadalaxara,  town,  II,  230— Its  manufiEM^ores,  III,  4^ 

et  seq. 
Guadalupe,  river — See  Tepeyaca. 
Guadiana — See  Durante,  town. 
Gual^ayoCfWmeBi  III,  343-*Their  produce.  Ill, dM. 
GuaHagOf  a  nver  which  may  serve  fbr  the  establishment 

of  a  commercial  communication  between  the  two  seas, 

I,  41. 

Gttamachucof  produce  of  its  mines.  III,  346. 
Guamanes^  a  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  205. 
GuanaxuatOf  intendancy — Number  of  ecclesiastics  contained 
in  it    I,  230   (*)— Its    extent  II,  204— lu   population, 

II,  206 — ^Its  agriculture,  II,  204— -Its  mines,  II,  205 — 

III,  119— Its  towns,  II,  205— Its  mineral  waters,  II,  207— 
Minute  description  of  its  mines.  III,  169,  et  ley.— 
Revenues  of  the  intendancy,  IV,  237. 

GuanaxuatOf  town^Its  geographical  position^  I,  xlviii — ^Its 

population,  II,  20S— See  also  Zaeatecas. 
Guarisametft  mines,  II,  295. 
Guttsacuakop  river,  I,  72.  ' 
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<^ttaHmucm^See  Ctuatthtemotxin. 

G«airf*^fan,  river,  II,  108. 

Guaxaca-^ee  0asaca. 

Guayaqiiii— Annual  balance  of  its  commerce,  IV,  120. 

GuayhueneSf  Indians  who   periodically  viwt  the  Huaytecai 

and  Chonos  Islands,  IV,  286. 
Gua^maSf  port,  II,  298. 

Guayra,  annual  balance  of  its  commerce,  IV,  120. 
GMoyrfl*— Sjpe  Huayres, 
GueheSf  (Marquis  dej  viceroy  of  Mexico,  orders  the  ^ynf^ 

of  Nochistongo  to  be  stopt  up,  II,  131. 
Guerra,  (Garcia)  archbishop  ctf  Mexico,  viceroy  of  N«w 

Spaiii,  entrusts  the  work  of  the  Desague  to  Aloazo  de 

Arias,  II,  ISO. 
Gukhickila,  mines,  II,  290. 
Guignes^  (M.  de)  his  researches  respecting  the  quantity 

of  silver  carried  by  the  English  to  China,  III,  446. 
Guinesy  (Canal  de  los)  projected   in  the  Ishuid  of  Cuba, 

I,44j;IV,287. 
Gtativis^  port,  U,  298. 
Gulph  stream,  current  of  warm  water,  I,  S3. 
Gutiemz%  a  baptized  Indian,  author  of  a  manuscript  on 

the  history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  {*). 


H. 

HaiSHadoreSf  liapitalists  who  carry  on  the  coinmerce  of 

Vanilla  and  Quinquina,  IH,  24. 
Haenket  (M.  Thadfe)  botanist  of  the  expedition  of  Males- 

pma,  II,  277. 
tJammoch,  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cniz   in  1002,  IV, 

36;  in  1803,  IV,  47. 
ttami^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Ctuz  in  1802,  IV,  SS; 

in  1803,  IV,  44. 
Haro,  (Ganzalo  Lopez  de)  his  expeditioli  to  tiie  RuHian 

establishments  in  America,  II,  367. 
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Harpoons t    amount  imported    m    Vera    Cruz    in    180?^ 

IV,  36. 
HarpsichordSf  manufactured  in  Mexico,  III,  488. 
Hatun-Potocsif  or  Cerro  de  Potoa^See  Potosi^ 
Havanahy  (CapUineria  Generate  J  balance  of  its  commerce 

IV,  127— Its  gross  revenues,  IV,  24«1. 
Havanahy  port,  annual  balance  of  its  commerce,  IV,  118 — 

This  port   ought  to  be  regarded    as  the  military  post 

of  Mexico,  IV,  273. 
Hueta,  (Bruno)    his  voyage  to  the  north  west  coast  of 

America,  II,  365. 
Hecetay  first  name  of  the  Rio  Columbia,  II,  365. 
Heights^    measured  in  the  interior  of  New  Spain,  I,  cxliii* 

etseq.;  IV,  354. 
HeUt  (Father)  how  he"  fixed  the    position  of  San  Jose, 

I,  liii. 
Hemp,  the  government  does  not  encourage  its  cultivation  in 

Mexico,  II,  517,  and  III,  20. 
Hensy  unknown  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  conquest, 

111,51. 
HerrerOf  (Don  Josef) — See  Cevallos, 
Hides  of  buffaloes,  influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade 

has  had  on  their  exportation,  IV,  100. 
Hides,  (raia>)  amount  exported  from  Mexico  in  1802,  IV, 

38 ;  in  180d,  IV,  49— Influence  which  the  freedom  of 

commerce  has  had  on  this  exportation,  IV,  100. 
Hides,  (tanned)    manufactures   of,  in  the  intendancy    of 

Guadalaxara,  lU,  461.    Amount  exported  from  Mexico 

in  1802>  IV,  38 — ^Influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade 

has  had  on  their  exportation,  IV,  100. 
Hhmdffurst,  mine  of  Saxony  compared  with  that  of  Valen- 

ciana.  Ill,  202. 
H^t  animal  unknown  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  con* 

quest,  111,51. 
Home  of  oxen,  influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade  has 

had  on  the  exportation,  IV,  100. 
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Hor$esy  their  propagation  in  the  Savanahsy  IV,  257. 

Hospital  of  Mexico,  II,  50. 

Hotthnuri^  town,  II,  305. 

Hostoi^qmBo,  mines,  II,  230. 

HuajoeingOf  or  HuexotcincOf  town,  II,  203 ;  III,  46  !•   ' 

Hualcaf  (Diego)   discorered  the  metalliferous  depository 

of  Potosi,  III,  17K 
Huancavelicu^  mercury  mines  in  Peru,  III,  309. 
Huantafaha,  produce  of  its  mines,  III,  347. 
Huari  Capca,  discovered  the  mines  of  Pasco,  III,  341. 
Huatacua/co^  river  which  might  serve  to  establish  the  com* 
munication  between  the  two  seas,  I,  22 — ^Its  importance 
.    in  this  respect  was  perceived  by  Cortez,  IV,  17. 
HuaxyacaCf  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  country  of 

the  Zapotecs,  II,  235. 
Huayna^Potocn^  a  mountain  near  Potosi,  III,  376. 
Huayret^  furnaces  antiently  used  in  the  Cerro   de  Potosi 

for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  ores.  III,  376. 
HuMftecas,  archipelago  visited  by  the  Indians  of  Chiloe, 

IV,  286. 
Hu^uetoca,  (Des^ue  de) — See  Desague, 
Huehue-Moteuezonuif     the   name    of  Monietutna     I,   II, 
9  ({)— Dike   which   he  orders  to  be  constructed,  11, 
117. 
f/ifeAii€^&rpofian,  unknown  country,  originally  inhabited  by 

the  Toltecs,  I,  36. 
Hueilcohuacarh  town,  II,  305. 
HuexatcincOf  see  Htujodngo. 
Hugarte,   {De  Lere  Juan)    discovered  the  errors  of   the 

maps  of  California,  I,  Ixi. 
Huickiloboifiee  HtdtsahpochUL 

HuihdlopochcOf  Bfnngi^brouf^t  into  the  canals  of  Tenoch-. 
titfam,  n,  31 — ^Danger  to  which  that  aqaeduct  exposes 
the  city,  II,  119. 
HuUxUopochiUt  Mexican  divu&ity— Where  his  temple 
dtoated,  II,  9— Signification  of  this  name,  11, 17  (f  )• 
Hmtmtnky  see  Tmhtrndxan. 
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fytamet  ito  cultrratkm  m  Miezioo,  11*  500;  IV»  35S. 
See  vegetables* 

Jsks  of  the  Great  Ocean  discovered  by  the  Spaaiaidsy 
IV,  82. 

JmportaHon  of  European  goods  into  Mezioo— 4ls  amouiit 
in  1802,  IV,  83,  ei  9^. ;  in  1808,  IV,  46;  in  1804^ 
IV,  868 ;  in  1805,  IV,  866,  and  in  1806,  IV,  866--Its 
annual  amount,  IV,  111,  and  IV,  281 ;  and  in  all  the 
Spaniflb  colonies,  IV,  127— -Amount  of  fraudulent  im- 
portatioD,  IV,  ]  31  et  seq. 

Impoeh- ^sid  by  the  proprietoiB  of  mines.  III,  828. 

Indies,  (East)  quantky  of  gold  and  siher  whidi  flow* 
there  from  Europe,  III,  442 ;  IV,  339. 

Indians,  {capper  coitmred  Americansy^Their  number,  I. 
131 — Their  migrations  from  north  to  south,  I,  187— - 
Their  languages,  I,  138 — ^Their  physiognomy,  I,  88(V^ 
Their  complezion,  I,  148— They  have  a  beard,  I, 
147— Their  longenty,  I,  148— Drunkenness,  I,  14^* 
Are  not  subject  to  deformities,  1, 152 — Their  resemblance 
to  the  Mogul  race,  I,  I58-— Their  moral  faculties,  1, 155— 
Their  state  of  civilization  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europe- 
ans, I,  158 — Comparison  between  them  and  th6  Ne- 
p*oes,  I,  162— Their  religipn,  I,  164— Their  chaFacter, 
1, 164— Their  melancholy,  I,  171— Their  taste  for  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  I,  172 ;  for  flowers,  I,  173,  174— - 
Their  social  state,  I,  179 — ^Oppressions  they  ezperiencad 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  1, 180u.They  were  sdbjecfead 
to  the  encomiendas,  I,  181^ — Their  conditioa  has  been 
ameliorated  in  the  i8th  century,  1, 188 ;  especially  by  the 
eslaUiihment  pf  intendancies,  tiuL— Ineqiudity  of  fortune 
among  ihami  h  184^Wicldiediieai  of  the  graat  i 
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1, 185 — ^Examples  of  great  wealth,  I»  186— They  pay  ne 
indirecc  impostiy  ibid — They  are  subject  to  tribute,  I, 
187 — ^Of  the  impost  paid  by  them,  ihid^^Thej  are  de* 
prived  of  several  civil  rights,  I,  188 — Degradation  in 
which  they  are  at  present,  X,  190 — Why  the  late  viceroys 
have  not  been  able  to  do  aoy  thing  in  their  £eivour,  I» 
198 — Political  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  in- 
sulated state  in  which  the  Indians  are  kept,  I,  200* 

Indians,  ftoandering)  see  Indies  Bravos. 

Indigence  of  the  Mexican  people— rlts  causes,  I,  185: 
IV,  112. 

Indigo,  of  its  cultivation,  III,  44?— Carriage  from  Guatimala 
through  Mexico  for  Europe,  IV,  17 — Amount  of  its 
annual'exportation  from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  30 ;  of  its  im«  ~ 
portationin  1802,  IV,  36;  of  its  exportation  from  Mex- 
ico in  1802,  IV,  37  ;  in  1803,  IV,  48  ;  in  1804.  IV,  363— 
Influence  which  the  edict  of  free  trade  has  had  on  thi* 
exportaiion,  IV,  100. 

Indios  BravoSf  I,  175-^War  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  missionaries  and  the  troops  of  the  presidios,  I, 
237,  IV. 

IniettafXYIdefanso)  his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  canal  of  Huahuetoca,  at  the  great 
swells,  II,  149  (t). 

Ihena,  {Bias  fie)  manner  in  which  he  entered  the  Crater 
of  the  Cerra  de  Masaya,  III,  310, 

Inoculation  of  the  small  pox;  its  progress  in  Mexico, 
1,112. 

Inundations  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  II,  111-^Period  ob- 
served by  them,  n,  113 — Inundation  of  1446,  II,  117; 
of  1498,  II,  118;  of  1553,  U,  120;  onSSO^iUd;  of 
1604,  ilfid;  of  1607,  iUdjs  of  from  1629  to  1634^  II,  133 ; 
of  1763,  II,  160;  of  1772,11,  161- 

Intendancies,  their  number,  1, 266— ^Disproportion  in  their 
wt«Bt»  I,  282;  in  their  popuIatUKU  l»  9&1t^  ia  Hmv  rt- 
Vlt^ve  piDpu|^ti«a,  1, 29ju 
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traeaf  a  Mexican  dish,  II9  510. 

Irony  ito  use  unknown  to  the  antient  Mexicans,  or  at  least 

not  rightly  iqppreciated  by    them,    III»    114»  ei   seq, — 

mines  which  furnish  it,  III,  296 — Amoimt  of  its  annual 

importation  into  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  31. 
Iron  in  bars^  amount  of  its  importation  into  Vera  Cruz 

in    1802,    IV,    S4;    in    1503,    IV,    45,  46;    in  1804, 

IV,  363. 
Iron,  {nhiie)  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802,  IV, 

34,35;  in  1803,  IV,  46. 
Iron  manufactured^  amount   imported  into  Vera  Cruz,  in 

1802,  IV,    34  ;    in    1803,  IV,  45— On  account  of  the 

king,  IV.  51. 
Iron^  meieoric  found  in  Mexico,  III,  298. 
Ifomriviilf  (Don  Mariano  J  how  he  determmed  the  position 

of  Vera  Cruz,  I,  xxxii :    that  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,   I, 

xliv. 
IslenoSf  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  1, 204. 
Istenenetlf  remains  of  a  small  Mexican  pyramid,  II,  19&— 

See  Alcosac. 
Istia^  (hridg€  of)  its  geographical  position,  I,  xxxix. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  height  of  its  mountains,  IV,  350. 
Iturigarra^f     {Don   Josef   dej    viceroy  of  Mexico^— See 

Yturigarra^* 
lizUs  see  Obsidian. 
IxUUxochiU   (AnUmio   Pimentd^  Fernando   Pimcntd,   and 

Fernando  Alba  J  baptised  Indians  authors  of  manuscripts 

on  the  history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  (  *) . 
iMiaccihuatly  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cordillem 

of  Mexico,  1, 62  and  IV,  355— Signification  of  the  word, 

I,61(*). 

J. 

JUap,preTOOOwliidi  produces  it,  II|  %9^Its  cultivmtioD, 
lUf  28— Amount  annuaUy  exported  from  Vera  Cm^ 
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IV,  80;  in  1802,  IV,  S7;    in  1803,  IV,  48;   in  1804,' 

1V,S6S. 
Jamaica — Quantity  of  sugar  which  it  exports,  III,  14. 
Jairopka  or  Jwa — See  Manioc* 
Jefferson  {Mr,  2%09mu)— His  determination  of  the  position 

of  Santa  Fe,  I,  bdii— Eulogy  of  that  statesman,  I>  15 ;  II, 

SS7  {•). 
Jefferys  {Mr,  Thomas) — His  determination  of  the  position 

of  Mexico,  I,  XXV ;  of  Vera  Cruz,  II,  xxxiii. 
Jesuits-'Their  settlements  in  California,  II,  324— Opposi^ 

tion  which  they  have  to  encounter,  H,  331 — The  military 

is  under  their  orders,  ibid. 
Jorutto  fXomHoJ  volcano ;  its  origin,  II,  211. 
Jucat  a    plant  which    yields   the  manioc,    II,  430— See 

Manioc, 
Jtuicost  tribes  of  Indians,  IV,  286. 
Jitfrvyo-^See  Jorutto. 
Jitf^ft^e— Expence  which  its  administration  costs  the  state, 

IV,230e/#ey. 

K. 

Kenayd,  a  people  of  Rus«an  Ameiica,  II,  393. 

Kino  (Father J— See  KShn. 

Klaproth  (M,)  analysed  the  aerolithe  of  Durango,  II,  293; 
and  the  muriates  of  silver.  III,  152. 

KtXugi^  a  people  of  Russian  America,  II,  394. 

Koniagif  a  people  of  Russian  America,  II,  392. 

Kuhn  (Father  EuiehhtsJ-^WB  voyage  to  California,  I, 
Iviii — Unjust  to  attribute  to  him  to  have  first  proyed 
that  that  country  is  not  an  island,  II,  319, 323, 331. 


Labarde  {Joe.  de)  founder  of  the  dumh  at  Tarn,  U>  186— 
His  adventures,  IV^  224  e#  seg. 
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Lahorde(Alex.  de),  H,  89  (• ). 

Labour  (Price  of)  in  Mexico  compared  with  xbat  of  other 

countries^  11,  480. 
LachaussSe  (MJ  conBtructed  a  machine  3  cdonne  tPeaUf 

according  to  the  plan  of  M.  del  Rio,  III,  922. 
Lqfbra  (Don  NicotasJ-^Uh  itinerary^  I,  Ix — His  map  of 

the  frontiers  of  New  Spain,  I,  IxxxiiL 
LagoSf  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Guadakxara,  II,  SSI- 
Its  manufactures,  III,  460. 
Lagttna  (Don  Pedro  de  la  J — His  map  of  a  part  of  Mexico,. 

I,   Ixxix — Orders   plans  to  .be   drawn  of  the  ruins  of 

MiUa,n,238,  239- 
Lagunqe  of  the  Province  of  Texas,  H,  275. 
Landhar  (Don  Raphad)  a  Mexican  poet,  H,  211. 
Language  of  the  natives,  I,  1S8. 
Lapeyroute — How  he  determined  the  position  of  Monterey^ 

I,  Ivii, 
La  SaUe  (De) — His  settlement  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi^ 

gives  rise  to  discussions  respecting  the  limits  qf  Mexico, 

11,276;  IV,  270. 
LauricoehOf  mines.  III,  S4S. 
Laxas  (fa*)»  river,  1, 73. 
Lead — Mines  which  furnish  it,  HI,  298 — Amount  exported 

from  Mexico  in  1802,  IV,  38 ;  in  1803,  IV,  49. 
Leca  {Carlos  Cor  so  de)  inventor  of  the  beneficio  de  hierrOf 

m,266. 
Le  Maur  (Don  Francisco)  draws  the  plan  of  the  canal  de 

los  Guines,  1, 44. 
Lemos   {Don  Francisco     Gil) 9  viceroy  of   Peru,   ordered 

the  southern  coa^t  of    Chili  to  be   examined,  I,   42— 

His  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  I,  92. 
Leoba-^See  Mitla. 
Leon,  town,  II,  207. 
Lerma,  river,  1,73;  II,  205. 
Levels  or  Mtwb  of  ^vacuaHon,  saooeeded  fiom  16W  ib^ 
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fyBtem  of  dEkes  for  preBerving  Mexioo  firom  inundationt, 
n,128- 

£.eiotf^-~His  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colombia,  II> 
SS7. 

XigJMoicie  of  Vera.Cniz»IV»  53. 

Xniia-^ Annual  amount  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fflver 
coined  in  Aat  dty.  III,  587— Annual  balance  of  its  com- 
merce^ IV,  119. 

LipanSf  savage  Indians,  1, 175. 

Lifi»an  ffineJ-^Axaovoit ,  imported  mto  Vera  Cniz  in  1802, 
IV,  38;  m  1803,  IV,  46. 

Liquido  remnUe^  net  revenue  dmwn  by  the  king  of  Spain 
from  Meadco^.  IV,  286 ;  and  from  the  other  colonies,  IV, 
238. 

Lixana  (Don  Frarndsco  Xiavier  dej  arcUbidiop  of  Mexico- 
Information  furnished  by  him  to  the  author,  1, 100  (*)• 

Ltanoi  {Antonio)  discovered  the  mines  of  Catorce,  III, 
210. 

Loayta  {Fray  Gtrommo)  archbishop  of  Lima,  makes  an 
enumeration  of  the  inimbitants.of  Pertt,I,  92. 

Iropefl^-^His  plan  of  the  environi  of  Mexico,  I,  IxxviiL 

Lorenxana  { Cardinal  de)  archbishop  of  Mexico— His  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Mexico,  I,  283— Memoir*  drawn  up 
by  him  relative  to  the  Deaague,  II,  109  (*}. 

LoretOf  principal  place  of  California^  II,  333. 

Louiiianaf  assistance  which  it  drew  annually  frcmi  Mexjce 
for  expenoes  of  administratioB,  IV,  285. 

Lave-apple^-'See  TomatL 


M. 

Macuina,  chief  or  Uys  of  Nootka,  II,  374,  378. 

Macti&^c,  basaltic  mountain,  II,  268. 

Mdenza  {Marquis  de)^'liiB  attempt  to  establish  a  colony 

of  European  artizans  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  III, 

♦58. 
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^V^  {Ag(m)—ltB  cultimtion   in  Mexico^   II»  519^ 
Liquor  extivcted  from  it  under  the  name  of  Pulque»  II, 
521 — ^Importance  of  this  cnltiTfttiony  II,  526 — See  pUmU 
pulque^  vegetables. 

Maixe^^lta  cultivation,  U,  439  et  seq.^lu  extraordinary 
fecundity,  II,  442 — It  conttitutes  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  the  people,  II,  444-  Its  average  price,  II,  445 — 
Liquor  made  from  it,  II,  447 — Amount  of  its  produce,  II, 
449. 

Maloipina  {Alexander)^^llofw  he  fixed  the  position  of 
Cape  San  Lucas,  I,  It  ;  and  Monterey,  I,  lYi--^His  expe- 
dition to  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  II,  317. 

Maldanado  (F(rrr^)—JIis  apocryphal  voyage  to  the  north 
west  coast  of  America,  II,  359. 

Mdkmn  liloTuiU — ^They  contain  no  stable  settlementSt 
IV,285, 

Malpauo^  IV,  21....^e  Passo. 

Ma^ys^  a  canton  formed  by  a  volcanic  eruptioo,  II, 
213. 

Mahe  Brun  (ilf.)-*Doubt8  excited  by  him  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  Tacoutche  Tesse  and  the  Rio  Colombia, 
1,21. 

Manganesef  mines  which  furnish  it.  III,  299. 

Mangi  {Juan  i^a^ffo)-*His  manuscript  journal  of  a  voyage 
to  California,  11,  334  (*). 

JIfani — Its  cultivation  in  Mexico,  II,  545. 

Maniau  {Don  Joaequin) — His  manuscript  work  on  New 
Spain,I,  187(t). 

Manioc — ^Its  cultivation,  II,  430 — Its  species,  II,  431— 
It  is  indigenous  in  America,  II,  433— Utility  of  this  pro. 
duction,  II,  435. 

Mansos,  mountains,  II,  403. 

Manufacturei—OhBtBLcleB  which  the  government  throws  m 
their  way,  HI,  453 — Amount  of  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duce in  New  Spain,  III,  460 — Manufactures  of  cotton, 
m,  461 ;  of  cloth,  III,  463 ;  of  silk,  III,  465 ;  of  tobacco. 
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1II»  4b6§;  of  ioop,  Ul,4ff7%  of  stoiie  ware, lU, 469;  of 
gon  powder^  HI,  470;  of  wroi^kt  gold.  III,  477«-*CDm, 
111,479. 

Manuscripts  on  California  existing  in  Mexico,  Ut  394  {*). 

Manxo  (Francisco)  y  \Zvmga^  archbishop  of  Mexico^^His 
liberality  daring  the  inundation  between  1629  and  1684, 
n,  137- 

Ma'p  of  the  points  of  separation  and  commtmicatums  projected 
between  t/ketwo  moc— Description  of  this  map,  I>  cv>  4S«-* 
Materials  that  served  for  it,  IV,  344. 

Map  ^Nem  Spain  and  the  conterminous  countries  to  ike  north 
and  east — ^Object  of  this  map  and  materials  on  which  it 
was  drawn  up,  I,  xc* 

Map  of  the  vaSey  of  MexicO'-^MatenBh  for  it,  I,  xciv— 
Astvoooinicai  observations  on  which  it  is  founded, 
IV,  844. 

JMiop  (reduced J  qf  the  kingdom  qf  Neto  Spain — Materials 
which  served  for  this  map,  I,  ii— -Why  the  author  followed 
the  projection  of  Mercator,  I,  xvi — Scale  emjrfoyed,  I, 
xvii — ^Bounds  of  this  mapj  ibid. — Why  the  scale  of  cen* 
*  tesimal  degrees  was  not  added  to  it»  I,  xviii-*^Principles 
followed  in  the  denomination  of  the  seas»  I,  xx — Thirty- 
three  points  determined  by  the  observations  of  thelui4hor, 
I,  idi^i— Discussion  of  the  position  of  Mexico,  I,  xxif*- 
(8ee  Mexico  cUy);  of  that  of  Vera  Cnu,  I,  xxxi;  of 
that  of  Aciapulcoy  I,  xxxiv ;  of,  different  plaees  on  the 
road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco^I,  xxxviii ;  of  that  from 
Mexico  to  Vera  Crua,  I,  xii ;  of  different  points  situated 
between  Mexico,  Guanaxuato,  and  Valladolid,  I,  xlviii  $ 
of  California,  I,  1— Manuscript,  materials  consulted  by 
the  author,  I,  Ixii— Maps  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
I,  Ixxi— -Advantages  which  ^  maps  possess  oyer  those  of 
an  older  date,  I,  Ixxxiii — ^Manner  in  which  he  has  trac^ . 
the  mountains,  I,  Ixxxv. 

Maps  {geographical) 9  made  by  the  Aatecs,  IV,  I7. 

Maps  (Physical)  9   or  sessions  qf  Af^jcicc^— Description  ;of 
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these  sectioDB;  let  of  the  eastern  dedhri^  of  the  tabk 
land  of  AnahuaC)  I»  tnrii ;  2nd  of  the  western  dediii^  of 
the  table  land  of  New  Spain,  I,  cxvi;  8rd  of  the  central 
table  land  of  New  Spam,  I,  cxix-— See  idso,  I,  51  ^ 
teq* 

Mapmi''''See  BoUtm. 

Mapmu^  town,  II,  2M. 

Murft^  mines,  II,  206. 

Marquez  {Pietro) — His  work  on  Mexican  antiquities^  II, 
26L 

Marquis  {Port  of  the),  part  of  the  port  of  Acapulco,  IV, 
5a 

Marquis  ( The)^  name  by  which  Cortez  is  known  in  Mexico, 

",  7  ( t). 
Martin  {Don  Luis),  a  Mexican  engmeer,  L  xcix,  cxxiii-^ 

Extent  which  he  gives  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  II,  5 — 

His  work  on   the   ruins  of  the   palace  of  Mitla,    II, 

298. 
Martinez    {Alonxo)    colleague    of    Enrico   Martinez,  U, 

128. 
Martinez  {Enrico)  author  of  the  Desagoe  of  Huehuetoca, 

II,    122-.Beginning  of  his  work,  II,  125— Reproaches 

made  to  him,  11^  128 — He  drew  up  the  maps  of  the 

voyage  of  Viscaino,  II,  361. 
Martinez  {Don  Estevan  Jose)  pilot  of  Juan  Perez,  in  his 

voyage  to  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  II,   S68, 

367 — ^He  is  charged  with  the  establishing  a  settlement 

at  Nootka,  II,  869^-jOrder8  James  Collnett  to  be  arrested, 

n,374 
Mascaro  {Don  Manudy^^jB  manuscript  voyage,  I,  Ixii— 

His  map  of  New  Spain,  I,  Ixxiv ;  of  the  environs  of  El 

Doctor,  &C.  I,  Ixxviii. 
Maso  {Don  Jose  del)  proprietor  of  a  mercury  mine.  III, 

803. 
Matalans,  a  nation  of  New  California,  II,  Si5. 
Matches,  quantity  imported  into  Mexico  in  1808,  IV,  47. 
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Matkuahuath  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  1, 117>  IV, 

186. 
Maurello  {Don  FrMcuco)  a  pilot,  author  of  the  journal  of 

the  voyage  of  Heceta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra,  II,  365. 
Maya,  language  of  the  Indians  of  Yucatan,  II,  246. 
Mm/Of  river,  II,  297* 
Moyo/as,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  205. 

Mayoraxgo — Introduction  of  into  Mexico  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  III,  102. 
Meat  (Saked) — Amount    annually    exported    from   Vera 

Cruz,  IV,  30. 
Mechoacan,  a  medical  root.  III,  39. 
Mechoacan^  an  antient  kingdom  independent  of  the  Mexican 

empire,  II,  208 — See  also  VaUadoUd. 
Mecos,  savage    Indians,  I,   175^- War   carried  on  against 

them  by  the  miFsionaries,  1, 237,  II,  285. 
Med/brd    (M,    MacallJ — His     researches    respecting  the 

exports  of  the  United  States,  IV,  317. 
Medina  (Bartholome  d^J  inventor  of  the  am<iIgamation  used 

in  thymines  of  the  New  World,  III,  254'. 
Medina    (Salvador    de) — His    voyage    to     California,    11, 

222. 
MeganoSy  moving  sand  hills  in   the  environs  of  Vera  Cruz, 

IV,  154. 
Meiya^  a  species  of  Banana,  II,  417. 
Mendez     (Simon) — His   project   to    prevent  inundations, 

II,    134 — Was  again  examined  in    1774  by  Velasquez, 

II,  167. 

MenquiSf  a  people  of  California,  II,  332. 

Mercury — Quantity  of  this  metal  employed  in  extracting 
the  silver  from  the  minerals  of  Mexico,  III,  281 ;  IV,* 
356 — Inconvenience  from  the  commerce  in  this  metal 
not  being  .^ee.  III,  284— Influence  of  its  price  in  mining, 

III,  285— Attempt  to  procure  it  from  China,  III,  296;— 
Mines  which  furnish  it.  III,  301 — Importation  of  this 
metal  into  America  ^  will  soon  cease,  III,  304-*-Place6 
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of  8||>aiU6h  Ameriofti  mit  •€  Mexko  irfiare  k  k  to  be 
found,  II,  306— Quantity  sent  to  Potosi,  III,  878— 
Amount  annual!]^  imported  into  Vera  Cms,  IT,  SI— 
Amount  imported  into  Miaxico  in  1809,  IV,  41 ;  in  IdOSt 
IV,  51 ;  in  1804,  IV,  365— Amount  of  lerenue  whidi 
its  sale  produces  to  the  king,  IV,  @Od-*^Table  of  ihe 
consumption  of  this  metal  in  die  disfi^ts  of  ^mmeSy 
IV,  356. 

Merida^  intendancy — ^Its  extent,  II,  9^8«^Iti  cHmale,  11, 
^5— Indians  who  inhabit  it,  II,  946— Its  productioBSy 
II,  247- 

Merida  de  Yucatan^  town>  II,  348^ 

MearmenttUy  river,  11, 277. 

Mesada  y  media  anata — Annual  pradiu:e  whieh  Ae  exercise 
of  this  right  brings  into  tiie  king,  IV,  214. 

Mescakf  village-^Its  geo^^phieal  pontion,  I|  xxzviik 

Mescaieros — See  Apaches. 
'  Mestizoes 9 1,  ISO— Tlieir  number,  II,  343. 

MeUUes  (los)  mountains,  11,  ^5. 

Metals  employed  as  money  by  the  Aztees;  goM  dim,  eop« 
per,  tin,  111,116% 

Metals  (precious J — See  the  articles,  siloer^  goU^  mmes^ 
Philippines^ 

Mexicans — See  Aztecs. 

Mexical,  a  spirituous  liquor  from  Pulque^  11,  597.  v 

Mexieanaf  river,  U,  277. 

Mexico— Archbishoprick — Its  revenues,  I,  231 ;  II,  84. 

MexicOf  intendancy — Its   extent  and  population*   II»    3<-» 

Its  limits,  II,  3~Nature  of  the  country,  II,  4— ^Descrip* 

^     tion  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  II,  5 — See  vaUey  of  Mex' 

tco— Its  principal   towns,  II,   183«— Its  mines,   II,  189; 

m,121. 

Mexico^  country — Signification  of  this  word,  1, 12» 

Mexico,  kingdom-i-Its  population,    II,  1 — See    also   Nem 
Spain, 

Mexico^  valle3^-4ts   situation,  HI,  5— Its  extent,   II,  6— - 
Roads  which  run  through  it,  II,.  7--Description  which 
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Cortex  made  of  it,  IT,  10— Plan  which  he  drew  up  of  it, 
II,  13 — Successive  settlements  made  there  by  the 
Aztecs,  II,  16— Description  of  the  Teocalli  of  Tenochtit- 
lan,  II,  19 — See  this  word — Description  of  the  town  of 
Mexico,  II,  23 — See  Mexico — Antique  monuments  found 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  II,  61 — Pyramids  of  San  Juan 
de  Teotihuacan,  II,  6S-^Military  entrenchment  of  Xochi* 
cal.co,  II,  69 — Places  remarkable  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  II,  70 — Chinampas  floating  on  the  lakes,  II,  96— 
Hot  springs,  II,  101 — Castle  of  Chapo!tepec,  II,  102— 
Afluents  of  that  valley,  II,  107 — Desague  of  Huehuetoca, 
II,  111 — See  this  word — Project  for  draining  the  valley, 
II,  lS4t— Causes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  valley,  II, 
169. 
Mexico^  town— Its  geographical  position,  I,  xxj-**The 
longitude  which  the  author  assigns  to  it  differs  a  degree 
and  a  half  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted* 

I,  xviii — Consternation  which  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1803  occasioned  in  Mexico,  I,  xxx — Latitude,  Und^* 
Distance  of  that  town  from  Acapulco,  I,  xl — Antient 
names  of  Mexico,  I,  12 — Advantages  of  its  situation  for 
communications  with  the  rest  of  the  worlds  I,  79 — Pro- 
portion  of  the  casts  which  constitute  the  population,  11* 
209;  256 — Scientific  establishments  contained -in  this 
city,  I,  212 — Number  of  saragates  or  inhabitants  without 
any  domicile,  1, 285 — Proportion  of  the  sexes  in  its  popu* 
laiion,  1,  25^— This  city  is  no  longer  situated  in  the 
midst  of  water,  U,  9 — Dikes  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  continent,  II,  25 -r^  Mexico,  as  rebuilt  by  Cortez 
is  smaller  than  Tenochtitlan,  II,  27 — Why  it  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  lakes,  II,  29 — ^Beauty  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,   II,  38 — Cleanliness    which  prevaUs  there, 

II,  44 — ^Aqueducts  for  the  conveyance  of  tresh  water^ 
II,  45— Causeways  leading  to  it,  II,  47 — Remarkable 
edifices,  II,  4^— Antique  monuments,  1I|  52 — Descrip* 
tion  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  II,  70—  Ruins  of  that  of 
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king  Axajacatl,  II,  72— Bridire  called  Salta  de  Alvanido, 
II,  73— Brid  e  of  the  Clerigo,  IT,  76— Did  Cortez  do  right 
to  rebuild  the  city  in  the  place  where  Tenochtitlan  was 

situated?  II,  78—  te  population,  II,  81,  183,  IV,  291 

Number  of  the  ecclesiastics,  I,  230  (*),  II,  88 — Revenues 
of  the  archbishoprick,  I,  271 ;  II,  84 — Its  tribunal  of 
inquisition,  '  f,  84>— Births  and  deaths,  II,  85 — Consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  II,  90 — compared  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  ^I,  92 — Increase  of  the  consumption 
of  wine  since  1791,  :I,  93 — Consumption  of  bread,  II, 
94^— Legumes  cultivated  in  the  floating  gardens,  IJ, 
96— Causes  of  the  inundations  to  which  the  city  is 
exposed*  il*  iti^  121— Inundation  of  1446,  II,  117;  of 
1^53,  a,  120;  of  1607  ibid^Great  inundadon  from  1629 
to  1634,  il,  133— Project  of  transferring  the  city  else* 
where,  II,  137 — Operations  undertaken  to  prevent  fliture 
inundations,  II,  152  ^  seq.  See  Desague  de  Huehuetoca — 
General  view  of  all  these  operations,  U,  159 — Why  they 
do  not  absolutt^ly  secure  the  city  from  inundation,  t^V/w— 
Project  of  a  new  canal,  11,  162 — Another  project  of  a 
level,  II,  167  —Advantages  which  the  city  would  expe- 
rience in  supplies  of  provisions  when  the  new  canal  will 
be  completed,'  I,  175;  and  the  interior  commerce  of 
New  Spain,  t3»r;^. —Project  for  making  a  canal  from 
Mexico  to  Chalco,  II,  177;  and  another  to  the  port 
of  Tampico,  U,  179 — Elevation  of  the  town  above  the 
sea,  II,  183— Its  manufactures,  III,  461 ;  IV,  4— Quantity 
of  gold  wrought  there  within  these  five  years.  III,  477> 
gt  seq. — Description  of  the  mint  of  Mexico  III,  479 — 
^ouse  of  separation.  III,  483— Works  in  bronze  and 
flirniture  manufactured  in  Mexico,  III,  488-  It  is  the 
}>rincipal  emporium  of  the  interior  commerce  of  New 
Spain,  111  492— ^Details  of  the  population  at  the  enumera- 
tion of  1790:  Ist  monks,  IV,  291 ;  2nd  nuns,  IV,  292; 
Srd  secular  persons,  IV,  292;  4th  casts,  IV,  293;  5th 
male  studenU,  IV,  294 ;  6th  female  schools,  IV,  294 ;  7tli 
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hospitals,  lY,  295;  8th  prisons,  IV,  296 ;  9th  according !• 
their  occupadons,  IV,  297. 

MexUli^^See  Teocalli  of  TenochtUlan. 

Mextitlan^  lake,  I,  73. 

Meztti  Yissaquaif  house  of  the  moon,  antient  pyramid,  II, 
63. 

Micaotlf  the.  road  of  death,  the  old  name  of  the  yallej 
where  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  are  situated,  II, 
68. 

Michuacan — See  Michoacan. 

Micuipamjpa^  mines,  III,  293. 

Mier  (Don  Cosme  de  y  Trespalanos)^  dean  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  at  Mexico. — Plans  which  he  caused  to 
be  drawn  of  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca,  II,  109  (*)^- 
As  superintendant  general  of  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca, 
he  caused  two  levels  to  be  constructed,  U,  156. 

Migwtlan — See  MiUan. 

MUitia^TheiT  number,  IV,  248— -Their  distribution,  IV, 
252 — Why  they  are  so  numerous,  IV,  258. 

Mifnbreho9-^Bee  Apaches. 

Minerals — Their  nature.  III,  151 — ^Their  average  wealth, 
ni,l59^See  Mines. 

Mineria  fCuerpo  de)  at  Mexico^-Advances  made  by  it  to 
proprietors  of  mines,  I,  228, 

Mines^-StB^tB  of  them.  III,  104,  454 — Mining  under  the 
Aztec  kings.  III,  109^-*Geographical  position  of  those 
which  are  at  present  wrought.  III,  119^— General  table  of 
all  the  mines,  according  to  their  division  into  thirty-seven 
diputaciones,  »6u^.— Geological  view  of  New  Spain ;  rocks, 
III,  128— Mineral  depositories,  veins  and  beds.  III, 
134 — Union  in  groups.  III,  138«^Formation  of  veins, 
gold,  and  silver;  nature  of  the  minerals.  III,  146— 
Average  wealth  of  the  minerals.  III,  159-*Description 
of  the  most  metalliferous  regions:  Guanaxuato,  m, 
164;  Zacatecas,  UI,  204;  Catorce,  III,  209;  Pachuca 
and   Real    del  Monte,  UI,   212;  Tasco,   III,   224— 
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Art  of  tJie  Mexican  miner  ;  ailaii&istratiott  of  the  wiom. 
Illy  231 — ^Amalgamation    and  smelting.  III,    251 — ^In- 
fluence of  the  price  of  mercury  on  the  progress  of  mining, 
III,  283— rQuantity  of  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  die 
minesof  Mexico,  in,  287-— Can  the  annual  produce  be 
augmented?  Ill,  294*— Common  metals:    iron,  cof^per, 
111,296;  tin,  Oidi    1^^,  UI,  298— Metab  of  linuled 
use,  {^—Mercury,  III,  299— Coal,  III,  32(U-Sa]t,  III, 
321 — Soda,    ihid — Legislation  of  the  mines  ;  supreme 
council,  III,  324< — Impost  paid  by  the  proprietors,  III,  328 
—Future  progress.  III,  232 — Comparison  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  with  that  of  the  other  Spanish  cdo- 
nies,  III,  336^Produce  of  Peru,  III,  337 ;  of  ChiU,  m, 
352 ;  of  Buenos  Ayres,  III,  353  ;  of  New  Grenada,  III, 
379 — ^Table  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  New 
Continent,  (not  including  contraband)    III,  389 — Preci- 
ous metals  exported    in  contraband  irom  the  ports   of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  III,  390;    from  Carthagena 
and  Porto  Bello,  III,  392 ;  by  the  river  i^mazons.  Hid; 
firom  Chili,   III,    393;  from  the  viceroyahy  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  ibid;    from  Bra/il,   ibid.    Table  of  the  actual 
produce  of  the  mines  of  the  New  Continent  (including 
contraband )  III,  394*— Table  of  the  actual  produce  of  the 
mines    of  Europe,    Northern    Asia,  and  America,  III, 
397 — Proportion  between  the  gold  and  silver  extracted 
from  Spanish  America,  III,  399 — Researches  respecting 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  flowed  from  one 
Continent  to  the  other,  since  1492.  Ill,  442,  441  ei  siq. : 
according  to  Lbturiz,  III,  403  ;  according  to  Moncado, 
Navarete  and  Solbrzano,  III,  405  :  according  to  Raynal 
ibid;  according   to  Adam   Smith,  III,  408  ;  according 
to  Robertson,  III,  409 ;  according  to  the  author  of  Re^ 
cherches  sur  le  commerce^  ibid ;  according  to  Necker,  HI, 
410;  according  to  Gerboux,  ibid  — Quantity  of  registered, 
gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  America, 
from  1492  to  1803,    111,    413'--Unregi8tered  gold  and 
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49ter,  m,  417— Total  gold  and  rnlrer,  eiftnufted  froM 
the  mines  of  America  since  1492,  HI^  418— -ProportioD 
in  wbich  the  difierent  colonies  have  contributed,  III, 
420— Proportion  between  gold  and  silTer,  III,  421«<p- 
Amount  of  gold  and  silver  found  at  the  conquest,  which 
'  beaune  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  III,  482  Quantity 
of  specie  in  circulation  in  the  New  World,  III,  498— 
Quantity  of  gold  and  siher  which  parses  immediately  mto 
Asia  and  Africa,  without  touching  £urope>  IH,  490-^ 
Total  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  Europe  has  n»» 
ceived  from  the  New  World  since  149S,  resulting  from 
the  preceding  calculations.  III,  4S1— Proportion  In  wfddi 
these  riches  have  flowed  into  Europe  at  diflkrent  pertodi^ 
in,  4M— Researches  into  what  has  become  of  these 
riches.  III,  4S6 — Dtfiferent  ways  by  which  gold  and  eilTer 
flow  into  Asia :  1st,  by  the  commerce  of  the  Levntt, 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,*  III,  441 ;  2nd,  by  ihe  Bast 
Indies  and  China,  III,  442;  Srd,  by  the  Rusnan  com- 
merce, III,  449— Accumulathm  of  gold  and  sflver  in 
Europe,  III,  452. 

Miners  f  degree  to  what  they  have  carried  the  art  of  mining 
in  Mexico,  III,  2SS— Miners  are  fr^ee  in  New  Spain,  I, 
124,111.246. 

Mini  at  Mexico,  III,  479— Quantity  of  money  auiusfly 
coined  there.  III,  481 — Annual  profit  which  the  king 
derives  from  it,  IV,  209 — Comparison  with  the  mint  of 
Paris,  IV,  358  ^fje^. 

Missionaries^  hostilities  which  they  somethnei  commit 
against  the  Indies  Bravos,  I,  "237. 

Mita^  (La J  a  law  which  Compels  the  Indians  to  woA  in 
the  mines,  is  no  longer  in  force  in  Mexico,  1»  124. 

Mkla,  f  Palace  of  J  its  mins,  II,  239. 

Mixteca^  a  mountainous  country,  II,  237* 

Mocino^  CM  J  see  Mozino. 

Moctezuma^  river,  1, 72. 
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MmnfoXf  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe^  the  princ^ial 

market  of  the  gold  of  that  country.  III,  384. 
Moncado^  (Sanchez  de)  his   estimate  of   the  quantity  of 

gold  and  silver  which  has  flowed  into  Europe  since  14d29 

III,  403. 
Mimchoaf  (CoutU  de)  Yiceroj  of  Mexico,  entrusts  the  S)i- 

perintendancy   of  the  Desague  to  Father  Cabrera,  II, 

142. 
Mondavaf  a  military  post,  II,  283. 
ManMeane^    (Duke  qf)  his  wealth,   I,  227— Monument 

erected  by  him  to  Cortez,  II,  52-— His  house  is  situated 

where   the    palace  of  Montezuma  stood,  II,  70— -See 

Estado,  (Casa  de!). 
Moore,  (HaadUon)  how   he  fixed  tKe  position  of   Vera 

CruB,  I,  xxxiii. 
Montaioo,  (Berria  de)  his  memoir  on  the   metallurgical 

treatment  of  mmerak.  III,  254. 
MoiUanoSf  fFrancucq)  whether  he  entered  the  Crater  of 

the  Popocatepetl,  III,  475. 
MotUerejft  {Count  de)  viceroy  of  Mexico,  sends  Oiiate  tm 

New  Mexico,  II,  309. 
Monterey^  (shMof)  III,  83. 
Monterey f  bishoprick^-Its  revenues,  t,  231. 
Monterey f  town  of  the  intendancy   of  San  Luis   Potosi^ 

n,283. 
Monteretft  in  New   Califomia^-Its   geognqphical  position, 

I,  Ivi— See  San  Carlos  de  Monterey. 
MontesclaroSf  (Juan  de  Mendozo  y  Luna^   Marquu   ie) 

viceroy  of  Mexico  praised,  II,  48. 
Montetdaroit  town,  II,  305. 
Montezuma^  see  Moteuczoma. 
Moqui^  a  territory  inhabited  by  savage  Indians,  II,  287— 

Town  which  Father  Garces  found  there,  II,  315* 
Mopdhuix^  last  king  of  Tlatelolco,  II,  27. 
Moraledaf  (Don  Jose)  his  voyage,  I,  42 ;  IV^  285. 
Jforan,  description  of  its  mines,  in,  212,  224. 
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Mortmain  of  ^he  clergy ;  if  it  i»  contrary  to  the  progress  of 

agriculture.  Ill,  102* 
Maieuczoma,   true   name  of  Montezuma    II,    9    (t)^- 

Two  princes  of  that  name,  ibid. — Limits  of  their  em- 
pire, I9  II. 
AfotezunfOf    f  Antonio)    author    of  a  manuscript  on    tht 

history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  (*). 
Motezuma^  [Pedro)  son  of  Montezuma,  11.^— See  TbAioi- 

Kcahuatzin* 
MotheSf  (M.  Frederic)  his  memoir  on  the  mines  of  Potosi» 

Hi,  171  (t).  . 
Motolinof  author  of  a  manuscript  history  of  Mexico,  II# 

74C). 
Jlfoyo^/^yOneof  the  quarters   of  Tenochtitlan,  If,  28. 
AfoxinOf  (Don    Francisco)  his  botanical  labours,   and  his 

voyage  to  Nootka,  II,  370— His  Tocabulary  «f  the  Noot- 

kian  language*  II,  S46. 
Muerto  desert.  IT,  310. 
Mu:attoe8,l,  130;  11,344. 
Mulberries^  the  government  prevents  their  being  cultivated 

in  Mexico,  IL  517. 
Mures o£  Mexico,  ill,  83. 

Murphy^  (Don  Thomas)  his  patriotic  views,  I,  112. 
Muslin^    quantity    imported  into   Mexico    in     1-803,   IV, 

45,  46. 
Mutisj   (Jose  CeUsUno)  his    great  botanical    labours,   I, 

215 — He  discovered  the  mercury  mine  of  Quindiu,  UI, 

306. 


N. 

Nabajoa,  mountains,  11, 2S7. 

Naepgdochf  the  nearest  Spanish  post  to  Louisiana,  II,  278. 
Nadaif  {  edro)    makes  astrosoinical  observations  on  the 
IUodeBalzas»II,296. 
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NstM&keeif  dieir  arrifal  in  Mau«o,  I,  ISS. 

JfaiiSt   quantity    imported    into     Vent    Cniz    in    ims, 

IV. «. 
NapetUa^  mer,  May  be  identioal  with  the  Arkansas,  II, 

SIS. 
Narvma,fPanfihJh\»eM^uuomp  II,  SS7* 
Nasagf  river,  II»  294. 
N'itchitoAeif  a  countrj  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

bounded  by  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  II«  276. 
NmAeampaiq^   fOqgre    de    PeroU)    one  of  the  most 
elevated  tommits  of  the  Cordillera   of  Meiuco,  I,  62 — 
Signification  of  this  name*  Udd  '*)•' 
Navaretef  (Pedro  Femandei  de)   his  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and   silver  which  has  flowed  into  Europe 
Since  1492,  III,  4Q& 
tiuvmcapot  discovers  the  mine  of  Huancavelica,  III,  SIO. 
Neder^  his   estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
'  which  has  flowed  into  Europe  since  1492,  III,  410. 
Nie^  (M.  LouuJ  botanist  of  the  expedition  of  Mahupina, 

II,  S77. 
JMegrof ,  not  numerous  in  Mexico,  I,  2S6— Laws  fiivourable 

to  their  freedom,  I,  241. 
Nemtmiemif   complimentary  days    of  the  Mexican  year, 

U,S6L 
Nivado,  signification  of  this  word,  II,  191  ( f  )• 
Neti^AUioMt  see  N0»  Qdifomitu 
Kem^Bimmft  provmce,  II,  284. 

Jim  Culifijmiat  province— Its  coasts  was  surveyed  by  a 
Spanish  expedition  and  by  Vancouver,  I,  Ivi— *Its  extent^ 
11,  2SS— Is  also  caUed  New  AUntm,  U,  SS7— Misstona 
and  presidios  which  the  epurt  of  Spain  has  established 
there,  II,  SSH— lu  dimate,  II,  S40— Increase  of  its  popu* 
lation,  II,S4S;  and  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  tMi-« 
Nations  who  inhabit  it,  II,  S45*-Difierence  between  their 
language,  and  the  Aztec,  II,  S46«-Their  taste  for  hot* 
baths>  II»  S48~Their  occupations,  II,  S4»-Animab  of 
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New  CaHfbnia,  II,  950 — Missioiu  whidi  the  Spaniardi 
hsLve  founded  in  that  country,  II,  55S ;  I V,  800. 

New  GaUeta^  kingdom — ^Its  extent,  I,  270. 

New  Grenada^  Ticeroyalty — ^M ercury  which  it  fbrniriiei. 
Illy  306-^Quantity  of  precious  met^  which  it  fiir- 
nishes,  HI,  379 — Balance  of  ito  annual  coinmerce»  IV, 
128 — Net  revenue  which  the  king  of  Spain  derives  from 
it,  IV,  240^118  gross  revenue,  IV,  2*1. 

New  Leon,  kingdom,  II,  272. 

New  Mexico^  province— Its  'extent,  II,  907 — Its  dimate, 
II,  910 — Its  rivers,  II,  911— Indians  inhabiting  it,  II, 
919 — Its  towns,  II,  916  et  $eq. 

New  Navarre^  see  Sonora^  province. 

New  Santander^  province,  II,  272* 

New  Santandert  town,  II,  282. 

New  Spain,  maps  of  that  country,  I,  ii— See  map  f  reduced  J 
of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain— Qeographical  positions  of 
that  country  determined   by  astronomical  observations, 

I,  cxxKiv— cxHii — Points  of  which  the  heights  have  been 
measured,  I,  cxliv.e^  seq, — Extent  of  the  country,  I,  5; 

II,  1  r  IV,  92i' — ^It  is  the  most  important  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  1, 9 — ^Limits  of  the  conntry,  I,  l(V-*This 
name  originally  designated  only  Yucatan,  I,  11 — ^It  ia 
not  synonimous  with  Anahsac,  1, 12 — Comparison  of  its 
extent  and  population  with  those  of-  Spam  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  I,  13— Configuration  of  its 
coasts,  I,  16 — ^Points  at  which  diis  country  is  narrowest 
between  the  two  seas,  and  project  of  joining  these  two 
seas,  I,  IS— See  communications,  &c.— -Physical  view  of  the 
country,  I,  46 — Its  climate,  I,  47 — Construction  of  its 
mountains,  I,  48 — ^Description  of  their  Table  Lands, 
T,  56— Of  their  highest  summits,  I,  62— Clhnate  of  the 
coasts,  I,  64^— Distinction  of  the  country  into  terrag 
"ctdienteg  templadas  BndJriaSf  I,  6& — Heights  at  which- 
the  metals  are  found,  I,  70 — Navigable  rivers,  I,  71-— 
Lakes,  1, 79— Vegetation,  f ,  7d— See  plant*  and  wg9^ 
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iS0&fe»— Limits  of  sdowb^  I,  74 — Heats  of  summer,  1, 75«— > 
Rains,  1,  76 — Earthquakes  and  volcanic  explosions,  I, 
78— Physical  advantages  of  this  country,  I,  79 — Depend  - 
ence  in  which  it  is  on  the  Havanah  with  respect  to  its 
military  defence,  I,  83^Dangers  of  navigation  on  its 
coast,  ibid — Population,  1, 278 ;  II,  1— See  this  word — 
Divisions  of  the  territory,  Ist,  before  the  Count  de  Galvex 
into  ten  provinces,.  I»  265 — 2d  Into  fifteen  intendancids 
and  districts,  I,  266 -Sd  Into  three  regions  I,  268 — 
4th  Into  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  New  Galicia,  I^ 
270 — 5th  Into  New  Spain  proper  and  internal  provinces, 

I,  271  -Ite  limits  to  the  north  and  east,  I,  273^Com- 
parison  of  its  extent  and  population  with  those  of  some 
other  countries,  I,  274 — Division  of  the  internal  provinces, 

II,  279 — Surface  and  population  according  to  the  terri- 
torial divisions,  I,   880 — Disproportion  between  the  inten- 
dancies  with  respect  to  their  extent,  1, 282 ;  with  respect 
to  their   population,  I,    284-— Their  relative  population, 
1, 285— Statistical  analysis  of  New    Spain,  II,  l—lst  In- 
tendancy  of  Mexico,  II,  3*- 189 — See   Mexico;  2d  of 
Puebla,  II,  190—208  ;  3d  of  Guanaxuato,  II»  204^207— 
4th  of  Valladohd,  II,  ^08— 226;  5th  of  Guadalaxan,  II, 
227—231 ;  6thof  Zacatecas,  II,  232— 234;  7th  of  Oaxaca, 
11,235—242;  8th  of  Merida,  II,  243-  249;  9tb  of  Vera 
Cruz,  n,  250—270  ;  10th  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  II,  271— r 
283;  llthofDurango.il,  284—295;   12th    of  Sonora, 
II,  296—306 ;  13th  province  of  New  Mexico,  II,  307 — 
318;  14th  of  Old  California,  II,  319—334 ;    15th  of  New 
Califoi^ia,  11—335,  355— See  the  detail  under  these  dif- 
ferent words:     PueUa^     Guanaxuato,     ValladoKd^    &c. 
Cursory  view  of  the  Great  Ocean,  from  the  port  of  San 
Prancisco  to  the  Russian  settlements,   II,   357 — Voyagev 
which    have    been    imdertaken    there,    II,    .S59— See 
Cabrilht  Gaiii  Viscaynn^  Perez^  Heceta^  Ayala,  Bod^a^ 
Martinez,  llaro^  E  isa^  Fidafgo,  Malaspma — State  of  the 
agriculture    of   New    Spain,    II,    400—111,    103— See 
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9gricukuref  eereaUa^  plafOSf  M^jrefoUet— State  of  the 
mines,  III>  104^—454— See  mines — State  of  the  manu&c- 
tures,  III,  455— 489^See  manufacturet^State  of  the 
^commerce,  HI,  489 — IV ^  203— See  comm^rctf— Finances, 
IV,  205— See  r«veniif— Military  State,  IV,  24t.— 282-- 
Seejorce  (armed). 

New  Spain  proper,  its  extent,  1, 270. 

Nezahualcojatl,  king  of  Tezcuco,  II,  117. 

Nicaragua  f  (Lake  of  J  might  serve  to  effectuate  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas,  I,  28. 

V^^9  (melancholy)  what  period  so  called  in  the  history 
of  Mexico,  II,  10. 

Nino,  (Andre)  affirmed  that  there  was  no  strait  between 
south  and  north  America,  IV,  19* 

Niparaya,  divinity  of  the  Califiomians,  II»  882. 

Ni%a,  (Marcos  de)  made  astronomical  observations  on  the 
Rio  de  Balzas,  11,  290— His  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
town  of  Cibola,  II,  828.  '  ' 

Niza,  {Taddeo  de)  tk  baptized  Indian,  author  of  a  ma- 
nuscript work  on  the  history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  (*)• 

Noble  Indians,  Bee  Caciques. 

Noehistongo,  (subterraneous  gaiery  of)  history  of  that  work, 
II,  125,  et  seq. 

NoffAre  de  Bios,  town,  II,  294. 

jVopi^rroff,  planters  who  rear  the  cochineal,  III,  77« 

Norderiflycht,  (the  Baron  de)  his  geological  cabinet.  III, 
811. 

Norte,  (Rio  del)  may  facilitate  the  commerce  betweem 
the  two  seas,  i,  22 — Description  of  that  river,  II,  811— 
lU  loss  in  1752,  II,  812 

Nortes  de  Hueso  Colorado,  north  winds  of  Mexico,  I, 
85. 

Nootka,  {Bay  of)  was  visited  before  Cook  by  Juan  Perez, 
II,  864 ;  and  named  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  ibid. — Settle- 
mento  which  the  Spaniards  made  there,  II,  869— Des- 
cription of  the   country,  II,   872— Discussion   between 
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Spiki  and  the  English  respectmg  thie  foneaekm^  ll,  97% 

Nuestra  Sensra   de    Guadak^    a    rameral  [spring,   II, 

101. 
Nimez  (Ahar)  Caheaade  F«w,  his  voyage  to  New  Ca^ 

lifomia,   IT,  336. 
NtOSt  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cma  in  1802,  IV,  SS; 
in  1803,  IV,  44. 


0M»,  diefar  ealtWaticHi  in  Mexico,  1 1,  484. 

OaMaca,  bishoprick — Its  reTenues,  1, 281. 

Oasacaf  intendaacj—- Number  of  ecclesiastics  contained  in 
k,  I,  280  (*)--Its  extent  and  climate,  II,  235— Aztec 
meoumeDta  which  it  contains,  II,  238 —Cochineal  is 
cultivated  there,  11,  241— *lts  towns  and  mines,  II,  241 ; 
III,  127. 

Oaxaca,  valley,   forms    the    marquisate    of    Cortez,    II 

7  (t). 
QaxacOf  town,  11, 24. 
Obrajes^  great   doth    manufactories    at    Queretaro,  III, 

462. 
Obregonf  Kcendado^-iiis  project   for    preserving  Mexico 

from  iaandations,  II,  123. 
Obregon,  first  Count  of  Valenciana,  III,  193. 
Mr^cm,  (Don  IgnaeioJ  information  furnished  by  him  to 

Aeaatbor,  1,  Ixxxviii. 
OtskUafh    found    amon^    the    ruins  of  the  Casa  Grande, 

II,  flte-^Mines  of,  wrought  by  the  Aztecs,  III,  116. 
Oca,  {oxali6  luberosa)  lu  cultivation  in  Mexico,  I,  5W. 
QcanOi  (Rodriguez)    discovers  the   mines   of  Chota,  III, 

M8. 
OcdoxochiUf  see  Cacwnke. 
Oceban,  sak   work   of  the  intendancy   of   Puebla,    Ih 

199. 
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Oetiif  nee  Pulque. 

OU^  (UaUeed)  amount  imported  into  Mexico  in  1803* 
IV,  44. 

Oil  of  olives f  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802,  IV, 
33  ;  in  180S,  IV,  44 ;  in  1804,  IV,  364. 

OldCoHformOf  see  CaK/bmia. 

OMves^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  33  ; 
in  1803,  IV,  44. 

Q&W  ^e^,  the  government  endeavours  to  prevent  itB  cuU 
tiviation»  II,  517. 

OhnoSf  C Andres  dej  author  of  a  manuscript  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  II,  74  ( *  ) . 

Olimanns  (M.  Jahho)  his  operations  respecting  the  geo- 
graphy of  Mexico,  I,  xcvii,  c,  cxxx;  I»  272,  'II, 
210  (♦): 

O^uttey  (Juan  de)  his  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  Ih 
909. 

Opeloussas,  ( County  of  )  province  of  Louisiana,  bounded  by 
Mexico,  II,  277* 

Ordas^  (JHego)  whe^er  he  descended  into  the  Crater  of 
the  Popocatepetl,  III,  473-^He  discovered  the  river  of 
Huasacualco,  IVy  18. 

Organosy  (hs)  mountains,  II,  28. 

dmate>  mountain— Confusion  which .  prevails  in  the  maps 
of  Jeffisrysand  Arrowsmith  with , respect  to  this  mouii* 
tain,  I,  xlvi^^It  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Cordillera  of  Mexico,  I,  62 — Description  of  that  moun- 
tain, II,  257. 

Orizaba^  town,  IT,  270. 

Oro^  (heal  dd)  mines,  II,  226. 

OropexOf  a  title  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Inca  Sayri- 
Tupac,  I,  201. 

Oria  (Don  Bernardo  de)  captain  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz — His  meteorological  observations,  I,.  84,  iV^ 
195. 

OsHnuury,  province*  H,  297. 
▼OL.  IV.  8v 
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Otero,  f  Pedro  LinienoJ  one  of  the  undertakers  of  the 
mine  of  Valenclana,  III»  194. 

Oteysa^  (Don  Juan  Jou)  how  he  fixed  the  longitude  of 
DurangOy  I,  Ixiii — His  plan  of  that  town,  I.  Ixxviii-* 
His  calculation  of  the  surface  of  Mexico,  H,  272;  of 
the  p3rramids  of  Teotihuacan»  H,  63— His  researches 
respecting  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Durango,  H, 
291. 

Otomiies,  a  wandering  tribe  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  !» 12; 
in  the  intendanoy  of  Valladolid,  U,  222. 

Ounigigahf  see  River  of  Peace. 

OvandOf  riches  sent  by  him  into  Europe,  HI,  4<25. 

Ouohyhee,  island — ^Was  discovered  before  Cook»  by  the 
Spaniards,  IV,  82. 


Pachuca,  river,  II,  108. 

Pachuca,  town   of  the    intendancy  of  Mexico,  If,  188— 

Description  of  its  mines,  HI,  212. 
Packthread^  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  18()2»  IV, 

36 ;  in  1803,  IV,  47. 
PadUldf  (Ckristobalde)  his  project  for  draining  the  valley 

of  Mexico  by  the  natural  gulphs  of  Oculma,n,  135. 
Pagazaf  (Don  Juan  dej  his  maps    of  New  Galicia  and 

New  Biscay,  I,  Ixxx. 
Pages,  his  journey  by  land  from  Louisiana  to  Acapuico, 

11,279. 
Palafbx^  (Don  Juan  de)  bishop  of  Puebla  and  viceroy  of 

Mexico — His  instruction    respecting  the  Desague,    II, 

109(»). 
Pames,  Indians,  IT,  205. 

Panama,  (Isthmus  of)  uncertainty  which  prevails  respect- 
ing its  form  and  its  breadth,  I,  29;    IV,  163— Causes  of 

the  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  IV,  153. 
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Vanucot  met^  II»  ^250.. 

PapagaUof  tempest,  I,  86. 

Papaloapafif  river,  I!,  254?. 

Papahua,    Tlemacazque    or  Teopixquh    Toltec  and   Aztec 

priests^  II,  65.       • 
Paprthtia,  river,  II,  107. 
Pt^panila,  (pyramid    of)    monument    of   the    Aztecs,    II, 

Papasy  see  potatoe, 
'  Paper,  none  manufactured  in  Mexico,  Hi,  466— Amount 
annually  imported  into  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  31. 

Paper i  [tohite)  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  by  indi* 
viduds  in  1802,  IV,  8S,  35 ;  in  1803,  IV,  46,  46  ;  on 
account  of  the  king  in  1802,  IV,  43;  in  1803,  IV,  Si- 
Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1804,  IV,  364., 

Paper i  (find)  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV, 
33  ;  in  1803,  IV,  45.     . 

Parallel  of  great  heightSf  geological  phenomenon,  II,  220. 

ParaUelism  of  ^e(/f,  observed  in  great  extents  of  country, 
111,177  (J). 

Parrns,  lak^  I,  73 ;  II,  294. 
^Parrast  town,  11,  294. 

Pttriido,  (Bio)  a  river  whose  existence  is  problematica], 
1,24. 

Pasco,  (mine*  of)  III,  391. 

PascuarOf  or  PatzquarOy  town,  II,  224. 

Pasqtdaroy  town,  II,  294. 

'Passage  to  the  north  inest  qf  America^  a  problem  which 
occupied  the  Spaniards  of  the  16th  century,  II,  359. 

Passo  (Rio  del)"  may  serve  to  establish  a  communication 
between  the  two  seas,  IV,  23. 

Passo  del  Nortct  a  military  post,  II,  317 — Description  of 
the  country  where  it  is  situated,  ibid. 

Patzcuaroy  lake,  1, 73 ;  II,  208. 

Pavon,  (il/.  Don  Jose)  one  of  the  heads  of  the   botani- 
cal expedition  of  Peru,  I,  215. 
2»  2 
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Payoiy  Indians  who   periodically  vilit  the  Hnajtecaa  «A<1 
Chonos  Is]ands»IV,  286. 

Peace^  (rvoer  of)  may  facilitate  the  comnhinicaticlii  be* 
tveen  the  two  seas^  I,  19. 

Pearl JUheryiin  California,  II.SSS,  III,  79. 

PecoSf  river,  perhaps  identical  with  die  Red  Riter  of 
Natchitoches,  II,  318. 

Pe^a^  (Don  Thomas  de  /a)  the  associate  of  Joan  Peres— 
His  manuscript  journal,  IT,  S68  (*). 

Peiion  de  los  BhhoSi  a  porphyritic  rode  which  contakis  a 
spring  of  mineral  water,  11,  lOl; 

P^f/aTt^  paid  by  the  govemtnent-^Their  amount*  IV,  2Si. 

Peppery  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cnii  la  ISO^  IV, 
35. 

Perezy  [Don  Juan)  his  v(^yage  to  the  north  west  of 
America.  II,  363— He  was  in  the  s^as  of  Nootka  befoi* 
Cook,  II,  364. 

Pericues,  people  of  California,  II,  1132. 

Perote,  town,  11,  269. 

Perote,  (Coffre  de)  see  Coffre. 

Perut  its  population,  1,92 — Mercury  whi2:h  the  kiagdsin 
furnishes.  III,  308 — Produce  of  its  gold  and  atli^r  Dunes, 
III,  337— Celebrated  mines  of  this  kiagdom.  III,  33B— 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  provinces  and  intendan- 
eies.  III,  340— Process  of  amalgamation  fdlowed  diere, 
III,  350— Balance  of  its  commerce,  lU,  128-— Net  reve- 
nue which  the  king  of  Spain  derives  from  it,  IV,  240— 
Gross  revenue  of  that  viceroyalty,  IV,  941— Its  armed 
force,  IV,  267. 
Petatlan,  village,  II,  211. 

PhUippine  Islands^  precious  metals  annudly  carried  there 

from  Mexico,  IV,  74 — Supply  annually  drawn  by  them 

from  Mexico,  for  expence  of  administration,  IV,  236 — 

Theur  gross  revenue,  IV,  241.  . 

Piastres^  quantity  coined  in  1790  at  the  mint  of   Potosi, 

III,  378,    .        . 
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Ptehardo  f Father  Dan  Jote  AntonioJ  a  learned  monk 
of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Mexico,  I,  bucvii ;  II,  22  (   ). 

Pilchards  amount  annuall7  imported  into  Vera  Crgz  in 
1802,  IV,  SS— Se6  fi$h,  (salted). 

Pmmt  a  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  298. 

Pimento^  quantity  imported  into  Mexico  in  180S,  IV, 
46. 

Pimento  of  Tabasco^  province  which  produces  it,  II,  253— 
Amount  annually  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  31 ;  in 
1802,  IV,  37;  in  1808,  IV,  48— Influence  which  the 
edict  of  free  trade  had  on  its  exportation,  IV,  100. 

Pimeriaf  district,  II,  298 — Divided  into  Alta  and  Baxa, 
II,  299. 

Pimeria  Alta,  f mountains  of)  I,  63. 

Pinahuizapan,  see  Perctte. 

PinadorOf  (Benud  de)  his  expedition  to  California,  II, 
329. 

Pines,  (Ba^  of)  at  present  Monterey  in  New  California—* 
See  Monterey. 

Pistachios,  f  earth}  See  Mani. 

Pitch,  quantity  imported  into  Mexico  in  1803,  IV,  47. 

Pfte^  amount  exported  from  Mexico  in  1803,  IV,  40— See 
also  Maguey.  * 

Plants,  (aromatic)  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cru/,  in 
1802,  IV,  33;  b  1803,  IV,  44. 

Plfmtsof  New  Spain,  I. — Plants  serving  for  food  to  the 
people:  1st.  The  banana,  II,  414;  2d  the  manioc, 
11,429;  3d,  maize,  II,  439;  4th,  European  Cerealia, 
II,  451 ;  5th,  the  potatoe,  II«  484 ;  6th,  the  oca,  II, 
500;  7tb,  theigname,  ibid;  8th,  batates,  II,  503  ;  9th, 
the  cacomite,  II,  505:  10th,  the  tomatl,  ibid;  11th, 
the  earth  pistachio,  i&Mf;  12th,  pimento,  »&m/ ;  13th,  the 
chimalatl,  II,  506  ;  14th,  rice,  ibid;  15th,  all  the  kitchen 
herbs  and  fruk  trees  of  Europe,  II,    509,— IL  Flat 
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fornishing  raw  materials  for  mamifkctiiret  and  com- 
merce, in,  1;  Ist,  the  togar  cane,  IH,  2;  2d  cotton, 
III,  18  ;  Sd,  flax  and  hemp,  IH,  20 ;  4th,  cofee.  III,  21 ; 
5th  cocoa.  III,  2S ;  6th  TaniDa,  III,  27;  7th  garsaparilla, 
III,  36 ;  8th  jalap.  III,  37 ;  9th,  Tabasco,  m,  59;  lOth, 
indigo.  III,  44— Botanical  details  respecting  the  phmts, 
cultivated  in  New  Spain,  IV,  335— See  also  vegetables. 

PlatanOf  a  species  of  banana,  11,  4?17- 

Platina,  is  nbt  found  in  Mexico,  III,  150 ;  nor  hi  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  IH,  354  (•);  is  found  at 
Choco  and  Barbacoas,  III,  285. 

PoitoSf   a  species  of  Indian  slaves,  I,  238. 

P(  mar^  a  baptized  Indian,  author  of  a  manuscript  on  the 
history  of  Mexico,  II,  74-  (*). 

Ponce,  a  baptized  Indian,  author  of  a  manuscr^t  on  the 
history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  {•). 

Powflyan,  quantity  of  gold  coined  there  between  1788  and 

1794,  III,  381. 
Pcpoco/e/je//,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mex- 
ico,  I,    62— Signification  of  that  name,   ihid^    (*)— !*» 
height,  II,  50— Was  its  crater  visited  by  Diego  Ordaz  ? 
iil,  473. 
Population  of  Nem  Spain ^  I,  89,  et  seg.  110;  IV,  127— It 
if  greater  in  the  interior  than   on    the  coasts,  1, 91 — ^It 
has  increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  1, 95— 
Its  state  in  1793, 1,  97 — It  has  greatly  augmented  since, 
1,99 — Relation  of  the  births  to  the  deaths,  I,  101— Pro- 
portion of  the  births  and  deaths  to  the  population,  I,  105 ; 
compared  with  other  countries,  T,  107— State  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1803,  1,  109 — Causes  which  arrest  its  progress: 
1st,  the  small  pox,  I,  II I  ;  2d,  the  matlazahuatl,  I,  117; 
8d,  famine,  I,  119 — The  labour  of  the  mines  ought  not 
to  be  included  among  the  causes,  I,  123  ;  nor  the  yellow 
fever,  I,  128 — See  ^e//<nu/ewr— The  population  is  very 
little  increased  by  the   arrival  of  new  colonists,  iWrf. — 
Different  casts  of  inhabitants,  1, 130 :  Ist  Indians,  1, 131— 
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aQS;  2d,  Whites,  I,  2(M--.235;  3d  Negroes,  II,  236? 
4th,  casts  of  mixed  blood,  I,  213  ;  proportion  of  males  to 
temalesy  I,  247 — r.eliuion  between  the  longevity  and  the 
difference  of  c.x>ts,  1,  250 — Influence  of  the  mixture  of 
casts  on  society,  I,  257 ~ Comparison  of  the  population 
with  that  of  some  other  countries,  I,  257 — Population 
accordingto  the  territorial  divisions,  I,  280 — Dispropor- 
tion between  the  population  of  the  differcrit  intendancies, 
I,  234«— Relative  population  of  the  intendancies,  I, 
285. 

Porto  Bella,  measures  takeo  by  the  Governor  Emparan  to 
improve  its  climate,  IV,  154. 

Porto  Bico,  island — Supply  which  it  annually  draws  from' 
Mexico  for  the  expences  of  administration,  IV,  235. 

Ports  ofNem  Spain,  their  relative  importance,  IV,  118. 

Ports  J  projected  in  place  of  Vera  Cruz,  T,  82. 

Positions,  (geographical J  of  Mexico  determined  by  astrono- 
mical observations,  I,  cxxxiv — cxliii. 

Possessions^  (Russian)  in  America^  project  formed  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid  for  attacking  them,  II,  387— Position 
of  these  factories,  U,  389. 

Posts f  established. by  Count  Florida  Blanca  from  Paraguay 
to  the  north  west  coast  of  North  America,  1,  7— 
Annual  amount  of  the  post  office  revenue  in  Mexico, 
rV,  214. 

Potatoe,  its  introduction  into  Mexico,  II,  484^1 1  is 
indigenous  in  Peru  —  Discussion  on  this  subject,  II, 
488 — Its  actual  cultivation,  II,  496. 

Potosiy  (Viceroy a iy  of  Buenos  Ayres)  quantity  of  silver 
extracted  from  its  mines,  III,  171 — Royal  duties  paid 
on  the  silver  extracted  from  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  III, 
356— Result  of  this  Table,  III,  360— Produce  of  ita 
mines,  HI,  3Q2— Mining  from  1556  to  1789,  III, 
S72 — ^Diminution  of  the  cmttents  of  its  minerals.  III,  374— 
Manner  in  which  they  were  antiently  treated.  III,  375—^ 
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Amalgamtttion  is  iDtroduced  there,  III,  877— Qtiaatky  of 
piastres  coined  there  in  1790,  lit,  578. 

foukryj  rare  before  the  conquest^  III,  52. 

Pender,  (gun)  its  manufacture  is  a  royal  monopoly,  til, 
469 — The  only  existing  manufactory.  III,  470  — 
Amount  manufactured.  III,  471— Amount  of  the  an* 
nual  revenue  drawn  by  the  king  from  the  sale  of  this 
commodity,  IV,  214. 

PrendioSf  object  of  their  establishment,  IV,  256^ 

Prisons^  expence  to  the  state,  IV,  281. 

Productions  qfihe  animal  kingdom  in  Mexico,  III,  46 — 
95 — See  Zoology, 

Productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  of  Mextco^  Hit  104— 
32S— See  mines. 

Productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Menace,  II,  414—111, 
46 — See  plants  and  vegetables. 

Produce  of  land^  its  annual  value.  III,  97. 

Pronincias  intemas^  their  tlivisions :  Isc  into  interna!  pro- 
vinces of  the  viceroyalty  and  of  the  commandant,  I, 
271 ;  2d  into  eastern  and  westqm,  I,  279 — Country 
comprehended  is  them,  I,  280 — Their  surface  and  po- 
pulation, ihid* — Tlieir  relative  population,  11, 2. 

Prunes,  amount  imported  into  Mexico  in  1808,  IV* 
44. 

Puebkiy  intendancy — Number  of  ecclesiastics  contained  in 
it,  I,  280  (•)— Its  extent  and  population,  II,  190— 
Proportion  of  the  casts,  II,  197 — Number  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  II,  198— Its  industry,  11,  199— Its  salt 
works.  ibid--lu  marble»  ibid — Language  of  the  inha- 
bitants, t&;V— Its  towns,  11,200 — Its  relative  population, 
II.  20S-^Its   mines,  ibid — Its  manufactures.  Ill,  461. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  Puebla— 
Its  population,  II,  200 — Its  manufactures.  III,  461— 
467. 

Puente  del  Saltoy  bridge  of  the  cascade  of  the  Desague  de 
HuehuetoOa,  IM52. 
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Puercog  river,  II#2?1,  318. 

Pul^y  fk  liquor  niAde  of  the  juice  of  the  Mflgnqr*  If,  SH— 

PMlace  of  the  impost  on  thi«  liquor,  iVy  216; 
Pidque  de  nuMsf   a  sjurituoui  liquor  made  of  nuoze,  II, 

Ptfn)£aictofi,town,  II,  ^1. 

Purimma^  cekhrated  mitie  of  Catorce — Its  wealtif,  VX 
21 U 

Pitrusima  dmcepdon^  village  of  CaBibmia,  II,  SSd. 

Purisshtta  Caneepcian  de  Alamos  ie  Catorce^  minesj  9, 
288.  . 

Pyramids  of  San  Juan  de  Teatikuaeanf  II,  SS^ThtAt 
height,  ^id  —  Their  antiquity,  II,  64^Interi^  con- 
struction, iUd — Their  height,  compared  with  that  of  the 
pyramicb  of  £g}rpt  and  Cholula,  II,  195  (f  )• 


Q. 

Quadrat  (Dm  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y)  how  he  iked  th^ 
poeidon  of  San  Lucas*  I,  Iv — His  map  of  California,  t* 
Ixxxi — His  voyage  to  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
II,  565,  et  seq. 

Q^arteronst  a  Mexican  cast,  I,  245. 

QiMyhnahuac^  see  Cuemaoaca. 

Quauhtemoizint  last  king  of  Mexico,  It,  57  (*)— Heroic 
anecdote  of  tihat  prince,  H,  77. 

Qjuauhiitlant  see  GuautUlan. 

Qtftf9«fart),  tbwnofthe  mtetodancy  of  M^exico^^PropordOli 
between  the  casts  who  iniiabtt  it,  and  between  the  sexes, 
I,  S54-^It8  |>Qpulatio'd,  I,  188— Its  msnu&ctures.  III, 
460—467. 

Qjmetlahdca,  king  of  Mexito—S^e  CtMhthfo^mn. 

Qaiibidanfaee  Cmdktd(xla, 

Ofdin^pert  (Don  ManudJ  his  voyage  to  Nootka,  H, 
S90. 
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QuinqidHaf  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  ISO^ 
IV,  S6;  exported  in  1S02,  JV,  S7— It  has  not  been 
successfully  used  in  the  yellow  fever,  IV,  189 — Natural 
affinities  of  the  Genus  Cinchona,  II,  402  (•)— See  also 
vegetables. 

Quinierons^  a  Mexican  cast,  II,  24^.* 

Quir^ga  ( Vatco  de)  first  bishop  of  Mechoacan,  the  bene* 
&ctor  of  the  Indians,  II,  225 

Quirateif  a  nation  of  New  California,  II,  S4>5. 

QfdoLa,  A   fabulous   town,  II,  303—324  (*)  ;   III,  298, 

QuUcanOf  (Don  Josef)    his  table  of  the  mine  of  Valen- 
►  ni,I64(*j. 


lUupadura^  {ravin  of)    forms  a    communication   between 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  South  Sea,  I,  40. 
Baj^as^  mines,  II,  206. 
Mi^naif  his  opinion   of  the  wealth  of  the  mines  of  Nf w 

Mexico,  II,  307 — His  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  gold 

and   silver  which  has  flowed  into  Europe  since  1492, 

ni,  405. 
Real  del  Monte^  description  of  its  mines.  III,  212. 
Reales  deminas^  their  nomenclature,  III,  119,  et  seq. 
Reales  de  pkUa^  three  species  of  coins  of  that  name.  III, 

860  (t)- 
R^la^  (Count  of)  his  wealth,  1, 225— *He  is  proprietor  of 

the  mines  de  la  Biscaina,  111,218. 
Reinagai  {Juan  de)    introduced   camels   into   Peru,    IV, 

15. 
RepartindefUoSf  oppression  which  the  Corregedors  exercised 

on  the    Indians-^They  are  suppressed   by  Charles  III, 

I,  183. 
Revenue  of  New  Spain— Influence  which  the  freedom   of 
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trade  has  had  on  its  increase,  IV,  102-— Its  annual  amount, 
IV,  20&— Its  branches ;  Ist  Revenue  from  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  IV,  209 ;  2nd  from  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
IV,  210;  Srd  Alcavalas,  IV,  211;  4th  Indian  capitation, 
IV,  212 ;  5th Duty  on  pulque,  IV, 2 IS;  6th  AJmoxarifazgo, 
IV,  214;  Tthsaleof  cruzada,  post,  sale  of  powder,  annata, 
cards,  stamps,  duty  on  cock-fighting,  iind ;  8th  Duty 
on  snow,  IV,  215 ;  Comparison  between  the  years  1746 
and  1804,  IV,2l6;  Amount  of  the  tax  per  head,  IV, 
2i7;Expence  of  collection,  IV,  21  &— Amount  of  the 
net  revenue  or  Liguido  remUible^  IV,  236  et  seq. — See  also 
Expences. 
ReoiUag^edo  f  Count  dej  viceroy  of  Mexico— Enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  made  by  his  orders,  1, 96— , 
Police  established  by  him  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  II, 
44— Expedition  sent  out  by  him  to  Nootka,  II,  S80-~ 
Table  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  and  expences  of  col« 
lection  drawn  up  by  his  orders,  IV,  221 ;  and  of .  the 
public  expence,  IV,  224— His  adminbtration  praised, 
IV,  234. 
Ribera   (Enriquez  de)   archbishop  of   Mexico,  viceroy  of 

Mexico,  II,  142. 
RMe — Its  cultivation  is    neglected  in  Mexico,  II,  50^-> 

Quantity  imported  in  1803,  IV,  47. 
Rio — All  the  words  compounded  with  this  must  be  sought 

for  under  the  annexed  word. 
Rio  (Don  Andres  del)  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  school 

of  mines  of  Mexico,  I,  Ixxxvii,  217 ;  II,  223. 
Rivero  (Don  Pedro  deJ-^His  itineraries,  I,  Ixi. 
Rixi  (JoiseJ    monk,  sowed  the  first  European  grain  at 

Quito,  1, 452. 
Roadi  which  cross  the  valley  of  Mexico,  II,  7 — Those  of 
New  Spain  the  most  frequented  by  commerce*  IV,  1— 
Their  division  into  longitudinal  and  transversal,  ibid. — ^De- 
scription of  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  FV,  S ; 
from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  6 ;  from  Perote  to  Vera 
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Cruz,  IV,  8 ;  from  Mexico  to    Vera  Cruz  by  Orizaba, 

TV,  12. 
Aoberedo  (Don  Antonio)  astronomer  at   the  Havannah — 

How  ^  e  fi   id  the  longitude  of  Mexico,  I,  xxx. 
Aoferfoon'-Hii     estimate  of  the   quantity    of   gold  and 

silver  which  has  flowed    into  Europe  since   1492,  III, 

409. 
BoMedOf  a  defile  in  New  Mexico,  dangerous  for  traveUers, 

II,  SIO. 

Rods  ;  formations ;  geological  eonstitudon  of  New  Spain ; 
general  considerations,  I,  BSetse^.;  Ill,  128  et  seq. ; 
IV,  S49— I.  primUwe  rocks  :  granite  and  gneiss,  II,  2S6 ; 
m,  21 3f  306,  S87;  micaceous  slate.  gHmmer'Scfuefery 
Hf  ]50»  134,146;  primitive  slate,  ur-thonschiefer.    III, 

131,  134,  176,  226 ;  serpentine,  III.  131,  176  (Syenite, 
in,  176,  180,  183,  210)— II  TransiHon  rocks:  transition 
slate,  ubergangsthonschiefer.  III,  205;  2i0  (transition 
green-stone.  III,  180] ;  transition  porphyry,  iibergangs 
porphyr.  III,  132,  13^  180,  182,  205,  206,  254;  gran- 
wakke,  transition  sand  stone^  II,  233,  III,  132,  205,  208; 
transition  lime-stone,  iibergangskalkstein,  II,  199;    III» 

132,  183,  207 — III.  Secondary  rocks:  old  sand  stone, 
in,  178,  206  (slate  clay,  schieferthon,  coal.  III,  301, 
S21);  primitive  lime-stone,  alpenkalkstein.  III,  133,  210, 
213,  226,  311,315,  344,  349;  jura  lime-stone,  jura-kalk- 
stein.  III,  133, 179,  206,  214 ;  old  gyps,  alter  gyps.  III, 
214  (rock  salt.  III,  321)  ;  new  sand  stone,  neuer  bunter 
sandstein.  III,  2]4,  311 ;  newgypsi  neuer  gyps,  III^2l4; 
new  or  superior  lime-stone,  111,311 — IV.  AlkaAai  rocks^ 

III,  141, 150,  296,  306,  382,  385,  393,  422— V,  Vokankk 
recks,  trap  formation,  11, 191,^10,  221,228.257,  258, 11, 
2l3;  trap  porphyry,  trap-porphyr,  1,61  (*),  74;  II,  212, 
^2;  111,  313,214;  basalt,  amygdaloid,  mandelstein,  I, 
76;  11.  39,207,  212,  215;  III,  183,210,213;  obsidiair 
pearl-stone,  II,  302 ;  III,  116,  214. 
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Rodriguez  (Father  Diego)— How  he  fixed  the  longitude  of 

Mexico,  ly  xxvi. 
Rodriguez  (Don  Juan  Josef)  assisted  the  author  in  the 

cpnstruction  of  geological  maps^  1>  cxix  (*). 
Roman  (Antonio)— Uk  project  for  draining  the  valley  df 

Mexico,  n,  135. 
RomeroSf  a  rich  Indian  family  at  CholtJa,  I»  186. 
RosariOf  town,  11,  305. 
Roucou — Amount  exported  from  Mexico  in  1802,  IV,  87 ; 

in  1803,  IV,  48. 
Roxas  {Don   Juan)— His  experiments  on  the  temperature 

of  the  mineral  waters  of  San  Jose  de  ComangUlas,  II, 

207. 
Rubin  de  CeUs^  found  an  aerolith  near  Olumpa,  II,  29S. 
Ruis  {Don  Hippolito)—liiA  voyage  to  Peru,  I,  215. 
Rul  {Don   Diego)  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine  of 

Valenciana,  III,  171. 
Rumenf  a  nation  of  New  California,  II,  345. 
JBye— Of  its  cultivation  in  Mexico,  II,  483. 


S. 

S(^ina,  a  river  which  bounds  the  Spanish  establishments 

to  the  north  east,  II,  281. 
Sabino.  de  Santa  Maria  del  TuU,  a  tree  famous  foi*  *• 

thickness  of  its  trunk,  II,  237. 
Socifc*— Amount  imported  into  Vera  fcruz  in  1802,  IVj*; 

in  1803,  IV,  47 ;    exported  for  other  ports  of  Spanish 

America  in  1 802,  IV,  38 ;  in  1803,  IV,  47. 
Saffron— Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV, 

33 ;  in  1803,  IV,  44;  in  1804,  IV,  364.   '  " 
Sahagun^  author  of  a  manuscript  on  the  history  of  Mexico» 

n,  74  (•).* 
Saint  Charles  of  PeroU,  a  fort,  II,  269-Its  importance, 

IV,  275. 
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SairU  Domingo — Quantity  of  sugar  exported  by  that  island 
in  1788  and  1799,  III,  14-  Assistance  which  the  Spanish 
part  of  that  island  drew  annually  from  Mexico  for  expences 
of  administration,  IV,  235. 
Saint'EUe  f  Mountain J.-^lts  height,  I,  62 ;  II,  378, 
Saint-George  (Gidfqf)  one  of  the  pomts  by  which  a  com- 
munication has  been  projected  between  the  two  seas, 
1,42.    . 

*  Sainte-Croix    (M.  FeUx  Rehouard  rfc^— Inforjnation    fur- 

nished by  him  respecting  the  commerce  of  India  and 
China,  and  the  sum  of  money  annually  sent  there  from 
Europe,  III,  444,  IV.  339. 

Salamanca,  presidio,  II,  244. 

Salamanca^  town,  II,  206. 

Salaries  of  the  viceroys  and  officers ;  their  annual  amount, 

*  IV,  231  ■ 

Sacedo  (Ne^nesco)  commandant  general  of  the  provincias 
intemas,  I,  278.. 

Salinas  f  Marquis  dej — See  Velasco. 

Sahneron  f  Martin  J  a  Mexican  giant,  1, 152. 

Sahen,  a  nation  of  New  California,  II,  345. 

Sla/j^— Want  of  in  New  Spain,  III,  321 — Amount  imported 
into  Vera  Crut  in   1802,   IV,  36;  in  1803,  IV,  47;  m 
1804,  IV,  364, 
.,S^UiUo,  town,  II,  294. 

Sako  de  AlvaradOf  name  of  a  bridge  at  Mexico,  II,  73. 

Skiko   del  Rio   de   Tula,    extremity    of  the  Desague    de 
-    '    Huehuetoca,.II,  152. 

Sahatierra    (Father   Juan  Maria) — His  voyage   to  Cali- 
fornia, II,  323,  331— His  manuscript  map,  II,  835,  (*). 

SamueSf  a  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  205. 

San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  town,  II,  283. 

San  Antonio  de  hs  Cues,  town,  II,  242. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua,  village,  II,  354. 

Sfl»B/(w,port,II,3Il. 

San  Buenaventura,  village,  II,  353. 
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San  Carlos    de  Maiaerey^  capital  of  New  Caltfornia,   iX 

354. 
San  ChrUtobalf  lake,  II,  34. 
San   Christobal  (Marquis  de)  known   in    France  by  th« 

name  of  M.  Tereros,  II»  225. 
San  DiegOy  village,  II,  353. 

San  Felipe  y  Santiago^  town,  II,  305— See  Cinaloa. 
San  Fernando,  village,  II,  354. 
San  Francisco  f  the  most  northern  settlement  of  the  Spamttds^ 

II,  335. 
San  Franciscoy  village,  I F,  365. 
San  Gabriely  village,  II,  354. 
San     JacintOy    now    Mount-Edgecombe,    discovered    b/ 

Quadra,  II,  366. 
San  Joscy  village  of  California— Its  geographical  position*^. 

I,  lii— Details  respecting  this  mission,  II,  333. 
San  Jose  de  ComangiRas  (Hat-springs)  II,  207. 

San  Jose  del  Parraly  town,  II,  295.  ' 

San  Juan  Bauptistay  village,  II,  355. 

San  Juan  Capistranoy  village,  II,  SS3. 

San  Juan  del  Rio,  town  of  die  Intendancy  of  Dttrango, 

II,  294. 

San  Juan  del  Rioy  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  IL 

188. 
San  Juande  Teotihttacan — Two  toltec  pyramids  there-^^-Sce 

Pyramids. 
San  Juan  de  TJlua,  fort,  II,  262 ;  IV,  274. 
San  L^enzOi  name  given  to  the  port  of  Nootka  by  Joan 

Perez  before  Cook,  II,  364. 
San  Lucas — Its  geographical  position,  I,  hrii. 
San  Luisy  province  of  the  Intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 

11,272. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  village,  II,  354. 
San  Luis  Patosiy  intendancy — Its  extent,  II,  271— Divisioa 

of  its  territory,  II,  272— Description  of  the  country.  11^ 

273— Discussion  respecting  its  limits,  II,  276;  IV,  269— 
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JDescrvMon  of  the  road  Icjading  to  Louitiai^a,  Jl.  27^— 

its  towns,  11,282. 
San  Luis  Potosit  town,  II,  282. 
Sai^Luii  Rgfde  Frandap  viflage^  II,  35S. 
San    Miguel   (Don   Antonio  iiej — Bishop  of  Valladolid— 

Memoir  presented  by  him  to  the  king  in  ftiTour  of  the 

Indians,  1, 189. 
San  Miguel  el  grande^  town  of  the  intendipcy  of  Guada- 

.k^ma,  II,,3t>7-*ilts  QiamfHctu^^  111,460. 
San  PedrOf  a  river  which  disappeared,  if,  212, 217. 
San  Pedro  de  Batopilas^  town,  II,  295* 
San  Pedro  de  Jorullof  hacienda,  II,  212. 
Sam  Pedro  de  Tlahua^  a  village  built  on  the  dike  which 

separates  the  Lakes  of  Chalco,  and  Xochimilco,  II,  111. 
San  Roman  {.Marquis  de)  director  of  the  mint  of  Mexico, 

III,  479. 
San  iSaia,  river,  11,271. 
Sandoval  (Gonxaki  dSf  )•— .Conquers  the  province  of  Tehu- 

antepec,  IV,  19. 
Sandoval  (SebatHan)  y  C^man«— -His  works  on  the  produce 

of  thominesof  I\>ftosi,  HI,  S61. 
Sandwich — Political    observations    on    these    islands,    IV,  ' 

S5. 
SanpueUepec,  mountain,  II,  236. 
Santa  Jna^  mines,  II,  806. 
Santa  Ana,  mission  of  California,  11*  335. 
Santa  Barbara^  village,  11^  353. 
^ftifta  CruZf  village,  II,  355* 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  y  Taos-r-See  Taot. 
Santa    Cruz    de    iVoo/^— Description   of   that    jK>rt,    II, 

371. 
Santa  Fe  (Aqueduct  of)  brings  fresh  water  to  Mezico,  11^ 

45. 
Smda  Fe,  capital  of  New  Mexico,  II,  317. 
Santa  FCf  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  a  royal  powder  manu* 

ftctoiy.  III,  470. 
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Sania  Fe  de  JBc^o^a— Quantity  of  gold  coined  thore  from 

1789  to  1795,111,380. 
Santa  Fe  de  Goanajoato-^See  Guanaxuato. 
Santa  Maria  fCompuertaJ'^Ijock  of  the  Desag^  de  Hue- 

huetoc^r  II,  151* 
Sania  Maria  tPAomef  port,  II,  805. 
SafUa  Maria  de  las  Charcas^  town,  11,  282. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Casiguiriachi^  town,  II,  295. 
Santiago  f  River   qfj   fonped  the  limit   between  Mexico 

and  Mechoacao,  and  the  Otomites  and  Cicimecs,  1, 12— 

78;  II,  227. 
Santiago  de  Buena  Espergnza    See  Purificacion, 
Saragates — ^Inhabitants  of  Mexico  who  have  no  domicile— 

See  GttackinangoSm 
Sarmentos^  a  rich  Indian  family  at  Cholula,  1, 186. 
Sarsaparilla — Its    harvest.     III,     36 — Amount     annually 

exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  SO ;  from  all  Mexico  in 

180?,  IV,  37 ;  in  1808,  IV,  48 ;  in  1804.,  IV,  364... 
SausageS'-^Amoiuit  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in'  1802;  IV, 

S3;  in  1803, rV, 44  and  46. 
Sea  f South J'^U  it   higher  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean?   I, 

32. 
Scho(d  of  mines  at  Mexico,  1, 212—216 ;  II,  51. 
Sciences  {Physical  and  exact) — Progress  which  Ithey  have 

made  in  Mexico,  1, 218. 
Segura  de  la  Froutera — See  Tepeadca. 
Sein  {Doti  Salvador)  professor  at  Mexico,  III,  243. 
5^^e^.^uantity    exported   from    Mexico  in   1803,    III, 

49. 
Serris  a  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  299. 
Serra  {Junipero) — His  voyage  to  Calif9mia,  II,  340. 
Seue  {MJ  one  of  the  jbeads  of  the  botanical  expedition  to 

New  Spam,  J,  216. 
Sharping  stones  (Dalles J ^-^Amowal  imported  into  Mexico 

in  1803,  IV,  45,  46. 
Sieqk-^Their  rearing  is  neglected,  III,  50., 

TOL.  IV  2  o 
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Sheep-skins  {tanned) — ^Influence  which  the  edict  of  fiee 
trade  had  on  the  exportation,  I V/ 100. 

Shoes,  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802»  IT, 
So* 

Sierra  (Provinces  qf  the  J — Produce  of  their  mines  of  gold 
andiilTeryllltSSS. 

Sierra  Madre,  part  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico,  I»  6S. 

iSerra  de  hs  Mimtres,  I>  65. 

Si&ra  Amtdb— Signification  of  thede  irordg,  II,  191  (*)•     ' 

Sierra  de  Santa  J?ota— Description  of  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains, in,  169. 

Sigfdorage  {Duty  qf)  paid  by   the  proprietotB  of  mines, 

III,  828. 

Sigatenxa  (Carlos  deJ'-^Hom  he  fixed  the  longitude  of 
Mexico,  I,  xxTi — His  maps  of  New  Spain,  I,  Ixxvii,  xcn. 
His  hypothesis  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  pyraaadk 
of  Teotihuacaii,  II,  64  ( *  ). 

SUks  manu&ctured  in  the  country.  III,  46S— Amount 
annually  imported  into  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  31 ;  in  ISQ^,  IV, 
33— 85 ;  in  1808,  IV,  45,  46 ;  iki  1804,  IV,   864. 

5i/v«r-*-Quantity  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  III,  146*-Veuis  which  contain  it.  III,  I5S— 
See  Mines — Quantity  absorbed  by  the  commerce  with 
India,  IV,  839. 

Silver  in  Ingots — Quantity  exported  annually  at  an  ai^erage 
from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  29. 

Silver  ( Coined J'^Amouni  exported  from  Mexico  on  aooonnt 
of  mdividuals  for  Spain  in  1802,  IV,  37;  in  1803,  IV, 
48 ;  for  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  in  1802,  IV, 
38;  in  1803,  IV,  47— On  account  of  the  king,  IV, 
41. 

SUver  (wrought  J — ^How  much  there  is  in  Europe,  III,  451, 
and  IV,  342^ Amount  exported  from  Mexico  for  Spam 
in  1802,  IV,  37— For  other  parts  of  Spanish  Ameiiciv 

IV,  88. 

Singuiluacanf  Indian  Tillage— Table  of  births  and  deatlca 
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from  1750  to  17d9,  to  serve  as  m  eutti^  of  the  laethod 
in  which    the    parish  priests   keep  their  registerSt  IV, 


Sinaloa — See  Cinaloa, 

.Sinut  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Greilada-— Its  branches 

serve  as  an  emporium  for  the  contrabmd  tra^e  in  gold 

of  Choco  and  Antioquia»  III,  891. 
SisaSf  impost  on  the  consumption  of  commodities  origtaally 

destined  to  complete  the  Desague  of  Nochisfeongo,  II, 

140. 
^SUuadoSf  supplies  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  oUier  SpaniA 

colonies — Their  annual    amount    and   distribution,   IV, 

234. 
Skim  qfgoaiSf  ftags,  and  fear«— Influence  whidi  the  edict 

of  free  trade  had  on  their  exportation,  IV,  100. 
Stitu  ffBeaver'^lmportance  of  the  trade  in  this  production, 

IV,  89. 
Slaves^^Jn  small  number  in  Mexico,  I,  14,  230-*6pecies 

of  Indian  slaves  there,  II,  2S8— See  Poiios. 
Spiia0^«-*Ravages  which  it  commits  in  Mexico^  I,  Ill- 
See /iioetJa<ib)i  and  Vaccine. 
.Smith  (Dr»  Adam)^Hh  estimate  of  the  quanti^  of  gold 

and  ^ver  which  has  flowed  into  Europe  since  149%  III, 

406, 
Sftow^ts  limit,  I,  74  —Manner  of  transportmg  it  to  Vera 

Cruzy  rV,  191 — Produce  of  the  duty  on  the  sale  of  snow* 
,    IV,  216. 
Soap — ^Places  where  it  is  manufactured.  III,  467 — Amount 

annually  exported  from   Vera   Cruz,  IV,  SO^Amount 

imported  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  33 ;  exported  ftom 

Mexico  for  other  parts  of  ^MUiish  America,  in  1808f  IV, 

38;  in  1803,  IV,  49. 
Socabon  qf  NochiiiongO'^See  Desague  and  NochitUmgp. 
Socaben  del  Rey^  a  level  in  the  Cerro  do  la  Compaaa  fiiir 

Tasco,  III.  139. 

2  o  2 
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SoMpiUeMK   •  rieh  indian   ftunOy    t   Outtociiigo»  I, 

186. 
Societi^  (Patrwiic)  of  Cuba,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

Bciencesyl,  211. 
aodm^U<9^  found,  III,  S«2— Promoet  where  it  ldloa]ld^ 
III,  4i6i-4)Mlki6s  and  Hie  of  the  soda  of  Xakoean,  111, 

484. 
S0U«/>  village,  II,  854. 
BoUg  (Miriiit  de)  cluuged  with  the  adminifltnition  of  tlie 

Desague,  II,  142. 
acAraflno— His  esdmaterf  the  gold  and  ailver  which  ham 

Bowed  into  Europe  sinoe  14^2,  Iliy  405. 
Somhrerete^  town,  II,  2S4. 
Sofme^OmUt  fM.  Frederic J^Tih  memoirs  on  the  niMi 

of  Mexico,  I,  iKKxviii,  III,  25d— He  ducovered  meteoric 

iron  at  Zacatecas,  II,    »5;   JIU  2d8— Sefea  heigfati 

determined  by  this  traveller,  I  V»  S5S  et  seq, 
SoHora,  bishopricl^^Ito  revenues,  I,  281. 
Sonora^  intendancy— Ite   extent,    II,  296— Its  rivers,  D, 

^98-^A   part  of  this  intendancy  is  mned  la   Pimeria. 

^td* ^lu   communications  with  New  Mexico  aad  New 

CalifoTAia,  II,  299--Its  towns,  II,  S04-*-NomenclsKare 

of  its  reales  de  miaas.  III,  125* 
Sonora^  province,  makes  a  part  of  the  Intendancy  of  Sonora, 
.     n,297. 

jSonora,  river,  11,298. 

Sofioro,  town,  II,  305.  • 

Smo  la  irtflTWo,  village,  II,  2»— Was  ptopoaeA  to  nppiy 

the  place  of  ibe  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  1, 83. 
^j^nianif-^Hatred  which  exists  between   Aeni  anA  the 

Creoles,  1,  fl0t5.  •^Theit  nsa&ber  m  Mexico,  1, 206. 
Speck  in  circulation  in   the    New  World'-^Discuasion  on 

this  subjetft,  ill^  >490^*^niouBt  ef  its  aflnual  acoumnlstkm 

itiMioxioo,iv,lll. 
SpiceSf  amount  imported  into  Mexico  in  1809,  Vf,  44. 
Spoons  of  iiher  found  in  the  port  of  Nootka  by  Cook-r 
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TUtpheBomeiioii  k  explftiaed  by  >  pwwfflft  'ot  ^  jam^al 
of  Father  Crespi,  1 1,  864. 
Stag,  species  found  in  New  Cal^^niid,  II,  SlflO*  r 
Stamps,  one  of  the  bmndMP  of  the  pqUk  xev^niiies^Tbeir 

amount,  1V,216.  -   . 

Starch — Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  36 ; 

in  1808,  IV,  47. 
Statue  C  Equestrian  J  of  Charles  IV;  the  finest  which  wa» 

ever  cast  in  modern  times,  I,  218 ;  II,  40. 
S^e^A— Amount  of  its  annual  importation   into  Vera  Crui 
at    an  average,  IV,  31;  in   J802,  FV,  34,  S^;  in  1803, 
IV,  44-45.  ' 

Stockhigs,  quantity  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1803,  IV, 

45  and  46. 
Stone  (Lydian)  forming  beds  in  secondary  lime-stOne,  III* 

209.  * 

Stones  Z' Sharping J'^Amo}mt  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in 

1802,  IV,  38. 
Stratv  (Hats  o/V— Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  180!?, 

IV,  86;  in  1808,  IV,  47. 
Suarez   ( BonaventuraJ — How   he  fixed    the  longitude    of 

Mexico,  I,  xxviii. 
Si^or— Amount   of  its  consumption   in  France,    Til,    12 
(f ) ;  in  Mexico,  III,  13;  exported  from  MexSco,  III,  14. 
Why  the  price  of  that  commodity  has  never  increased 
since  the  political  troubles  of  $aint    Domingo,  III,  15 — 
Quantity  of  sugar  imported  Irom  Asia,  tbid — Amount  of 
its  annual  exportation  from  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  80 — Amount 
of  its  exportation  from  Mexico  for  Spain  in  1802,  IV, 
'     37 ;  in  1803,  IV,  46 ;  in  1804,  IV,  364 ;  for  other  parts 
of  .Spanish  America  in  1802,  IV,  38;  in  1803.  IV,  49^ 
Quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1800,  1801,  and  1802,  IV,  314— Quantity  drawn  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  the  Dutch  coloniet  of 
Indiai  IV,  315  -  See  bH&o  plants  and  vegetables. 
5«i^Affr— FroiQOce  irpm  which  it  comes,  iV,  471* 
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*  Surfiue  of  Neir  Spun  according  to  the  intcndancics,    I^ 
280. 
Sutaqmxan^  Indian  ^31age,  11,  SOS. 
Si/stem  tf  BroiMv^Its  af^lication  to  the  ydloir  fever,  IV, 

187. 

T. 

Tahle4andt   of  tlie    Cordillera  of    Mexico,   I,    5S— Four 

surrounding  Mexico,  I  56* 
TaeouUhe-Teue  {River  of )  or  Colomhia,  one  of  the  poinU 

which  may  aenre  for  conununicating  with  the  two  seas, 

I,  ]9. 
TtKuba^  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  IT,  184. 
Tacubaya^  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  II,  184. 
.  Taleng^  a  Gern^  am^Jgamation  work,  III,  351 . 
TaUam^  amount  exported  from  Mexico  in  1802,  IV,  38. 
ToMrarony  Bishop  of  Durango — His  manuscript  journal^  11, 

286.  . 

Tamjpico  river^Its  mouth  was  proposed  to  supply  the  place 

of  tjjie  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  1, 82. 
TancHaro  (  Pic  de],  11^  209. 
7(flW,town»II,3l7. 
tar — ^Amount  exported  irom  Mexico,  in  1802,  IV,  38;  in 

180S,  IV,  47. 
Tarascs,  tribe  of  Indians,  II,  222. 
TascQ,  town  of  the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  II,  115— Mines 

of  the  environs.  Ill,  224. 
TatarreuSf  a  fabulous  kingdom,  II»  324  (*). 
rea--Quantity  annually  imported  into  Europe,  II,  444 

Its  price  in  China,  IV,  341. 
Techickif  a  dog  ate  by  the  Mexicans,  III,  47. 
Tecolutla,  river,  II,.^58. 

Tecuanocugu€it  a  rich  Injian  family  at  loa  Reyes,  1, 186. 
Tecuichpotzin^    daughter    of    Montezuma    II,  — Diffisrent 

Mexican  fifunilies  descend  from  her,  IT,  72  (  *  )  • 
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T^g9umi€peCfMeTehuafi$fipec 

Teguayo^  lake—The  Aztecs  made  their  first  station  then, 
IIj  SOS— It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  TiuqMuiegos,  1I» 

Tekuacan  de  kis  Granadoh  towns  of  die  intendaocy  of 
Puebh,  11,  flD2. 

Tcbuantepect  isthmus,  one  of  the  points  by  which  a  com'* 
munication  might  be  established  between  the  two 
aeas,  I,  i7  ;  IV,  19. 

Tehuantqiec,  port,  11,242. 

TehuantepeCf  wind  from  the  north  north  east,  I,  86. 

Tehuihtepecf  mine  of  the  intendancy  of  Mexioo,  II,. 
189--III,22i. 

T€ipa,  village,  II,  211. 

Temetzla,  mines,  II,  2QS. 

TenMHtiathBoe  Tenochtitltui. 

Tentts^ian,  name  given  by  Cortex  to  the  cental  of  Mexico, 
1,13;  11,11. 

Temperature^  {mean)  of  the  tierras  calientes,  I»  65,  e«  teq.; 
of  the  tierras  frias  of  Mexico^  I,  66,  eteej^f  of  the 
tierras  templadas,  I,  Mdi  oi  New  Califocnia,  II,  340; 
ofNootka,  11,375;  of  the  most  northern  part  of  Ame* 
rica,  .II,  395 ;  of  the  Havanah,  II,  411  i  of  Westio* 
Botnia,  II,  413;  of  Acqf^uko,  IV,  146—151 ;  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  at  the  sur&ce  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
in  the  South  Sea,  TV,  149;  of  Cumana,  IV,  150;  of 
Guayaquil,  IV,  151  (*)— Mmmtiw,  of  mean  temperature 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  banana,  co&e 
orange,  olive  and  vine,  seem  to  require,  II,  412,  ei  teq,^ 
Comparison  of  the  mean  tenq>eiature  of  the  dilfeent 
months  of  the  year  at  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz  and  Pteis, 
IV,  150,  159,  163,  182— Discusnon  of  the  question 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  two  hemispheies  is  so 
different  as  is  generally  supposed,  IV,  151. 

TemfCiUi  description  of  those  of  Yeia  Cru2,  I^  84^ 
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TenateroSf  daas  of  nunen,  I,  969-^tlieir  museiikr  ttrengtiif 

111,289. 
TenochqiieifOneofihtenm/am  of  tte  A«tec8»I(,  11  (*)• 
TenochMfin,    antient   name  of  Mexico,    1$    12— 4)^reiit 

%lter«rions  which  this  tianie  has  imdergoiie,  11,  11  (*) 

origin  of  the  name.  t^M^— Description  of  ^t  town,  II, 
*  I'S'-Dikes  which  connected  it  wMi  the  Continent,  &M^ 

-Itwa»«nltffed  hydie  tmion  widi  Ilal^olco,  IT,  96-^ 

Its  division  into  four  quarters,  II,  28-^t8  destniction,  H, 

54* — See  Mexico,  town. 
TemxtfOan,  Kee  TenachUHan. 
TetUhs^  fYoyal)   paid  hy    the  propri^tof*  of  initios  >  III9 

828. 
Teocallif  name  of  the  Mexican  temples.  If,  19^— >I>escriptioa 

of  that  of  Tenochtitlan  oi:  Mexico,  II,  19— Matei;ia]s  of 

which  it  was  constructed,  II,  21,64. 
Teohuaean^ta  Muteeaf  see  T^hmaoein  dt  U$  Qranadai. 
Teopauy  see  TeocaUi  and  Xocohimika. 
TVcJ^iMre^jTH' pyramids,  II,  es, 
Te&Hfmncan^  fivi^Tf  It,  107% 
T^^izop^fr,  capital  of  die  Zapcjtecs,  It,  285. 
Teotfjomiquiy  Meirican  goddess^^Her    statue  cohered  with 
,  hiei^oglyphics  itt  'Mexico,  11,  22,  68. 
TepeacaytGym  of  the  tnarquisate  is^  Cortee,  II,  208. 
Ttpetatey  sjjectes  of  chy,  II,  129. 
Tepeyacac^  river,  fl.  107. 
Tepicy  town,  II,  280. 
Teqnesfuit€y  Mexican  name   of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  II, 

84v   2S3^Prlivince  where  at  abounds,  H1,4SB. 
Terrerosy  (M.)  see  San  CkristoM. 
TVmfik, military  post,  11, 299. 
Teiela  de  XonotUy  mines,  II,  208. 
Teilepanguetzahztn,  last  king  of  TViciiba,  banged  by  orders  of 

Cortez,  II,  57  (♦). 
r(rtzon^/i,  nature  of  that  «tone,  11,57. 
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TexMht  {Dan  Ignadio)  Yog   manuBcript   account  of  the      i 

gorernment  of  the  viceroy  Espleta^  III,  381  (*)• 
TexaSf  province,  I£,  272. 
TesuMco,  a  projeoted  canal,  II,    198*«^Itf   dimeniionB^  11^ 

16S. 
J(»ctfrotlake,II/14-^Diflbrence  of  its  present  state  fWnn 

that  in  the  time  of  Cortez,  II,   15-^0811808  of  that  dif- 

ferenee,  11,  fi9--The  efiicts  ^  evaporattoa  are  augment- 
*  ed  by  the  destniction  of  tiie  ifrees,  11*  Sa ;    and  espe- 

eiaDybytfaebeliagae  de  -  Huehttetoea>  11^  S^— Its  ex- 
tent anddepth^  II,  95,  ^06. 
r«c«;o;tivfcr;iI,  IW. 
7«!»uu»,  t<mil^-^It8  {population,  tl,  184^Its  doth  manuftc- 

tures.  III,  462. 
THassmfi^y'  ( Ahmiado} '  ^  baptised  Indian,  author  of  a 

manuscript  history  of  Mexico,  II,  74  (*). 
Thtm^f^^  (is.)  his  experiments  dn  asphy^,  IV,  199. 
Thready  amount  imported  inia  Vera  ^ruz  in  180^  IV,  M ; 

in18te;lV,45.        -^        ••  , 

Ticampanba,  a  German  anudgamation   work  at  Bequay, 

III,  S51  («).'•        J'»i'  '      •    . 
Tierras  caHentes,  1, 65.  .  ..  .  . 

TierrasJriaSf  I,  66. 

Tkira^  ten^Aidas,  1,  67;    ^  '  ' 

fTm,  mines  wl^dh  ftimkh'  it,  Rt,  4d6-T-Atttoaiit  exported  ^  / 
from  Mexico  in  180S,  IV,  49-  f  ~ 

TistueSf  amount  annually  imported  into  Vera  Cnu,  IV, 

31, 
Tithes f  tb^  amMAt^  III,  96. 

Tlacakuepan  Cuexcotfdn^  h  Mexioai  dii^nity,  II,  17  (f ). 
Tlacho,  see  Tosco.       -     •      ♦  ^ 

ThcMUpMn^  tamn^  II,  8?a 

Tlamana^    American  porters  who  supplied   the   place  of 
^       beasts  of  burden»Pll,  47. 

Tlsollli^  a  spnttuoua^  liquor  madeitomniaiaei  II)4#a 
Tiapuxahua,  mines,  11,  226. 
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TlagueMuicqni  one   rf  the   qoartem  «f    Tetechtilho, 

71i(Mca&,towi]h---Iteiiianufaetures9  Ill^i^l. 

Thtekko^  a  town    fiiuoded  b  13S8,  III,   9(S ;  jou^ed  to 

Tenochtitlan,  iAm?. 
77affttitti»'fuitient  repiv^lic,  now  iQ#lqpg  pait  of  .the  ioten*' 

dancy  of  Mexieo»   II»  197— ^F^iyiieg^  of  the  inhabit- 

ante  of  tliat  tomn   II»  198— to  poftplalaoii,  U»  201. 
Tobflcco^  iU  cultivation  in  the.  inteaclancj  of  Vera  Craa, 
.  II,  ,8SSt  270i— BeilriclionB  on^.it  wee.  the  latroductiQn 

ofthefann.  III,  Sd^Its  manuiictiireiis  %  loyal  ngbt, 

III,  466 — ^Amount  of  the  produce  of  the  mjal  manufac* 

toij,  fMo^Annual  sum  which .  tfri*  maiuifactare,  bnjpgi  in 

to  the  king,  IV,  210. 
Tobar,  (Jo^)  author  of  a  maauacript  on  the  conquert  of 

Mexico,  II,  74  (•)• 
Tbhualicakuaf9m,  tea.  of  Montezuma  II,— Stock  of  Couola 

de  MontesuBoa  and  Tula,  II,  72. (*). 
Toledo,  viceroy  of  Peru--JIi8  enameration  of  the  Indiflna  of 

Peru,  I,  93. 
foUan^  the  original  fwuntry  of  the  Toltecs,  1, 19% 
Tohcan^  see  Toluea* 
ToloioHant  river— See  Lerma. 
Toba,  (Don  Mamd)   author  of  the:  Statue   of  Cfaailet 

JV,40,  (f ;,«  and  of  the  Sepulchnd  monument  of  CorteSy 

II,  52. 
Tobtcay  town^  of  the  mtendancy  of  Mexico,  II,  >187« 
romo^  iU  cultivation  in  Mexico,  III,  505. 
TomdpohuaUi  civil  calendar  of  the  Mexieana,  II,  261* 
Tonango,  (San  Migud)  minea,  II,  208^ 
TonaTdxm,  Mexican  goddesa,  II,  189,  note. 
Tcnathiu  Ytxaqud,  houae  of  the  ann,  antient  pyramid,  II, 

e$. 

Tcpmambourst  are  not  cultivated. in  Mexieci,  II,  505. 
TorquemadafC  Father  J    employ^   b   the  conatmctioo^  of 
the  cauaewaya  of  Mexico,  II,  48< 
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Torrtf    fDon  Lorenxo  de'  la)   inventor  of  a  ptrdcuUr 

procew  of  amalgamation,  III»  267. 
Torres,  Mshop  of  Yucatan,  yioeroy  of  Mexico,  II,  142. 
Tmre^^  {Dan  AUmxodc)  bis  voyage,  I,  xciii. 
TerUnse  AeBsf  amount  iniported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1002, 

iy,86;  m  1803,1  V,  47. 
Totomoitiay  mines,  II,  fi42. 
Toubec9y  their  arrival    in   Mexico,     I,   198,  lSS-4lfotiu- 

ments  of  them  remaining  at  Teotihuacan,  11^  $4.  ' 

7\>yVnianufiu:tured  in  Mexico,  III,  >48a  \ 

TrapickeSf  small   cloth   manufiietures   at   Quertonnovi  III, 

462.  *  \ 

Tribunah  {general)  oiP  the  iiody  of  rainers-^Its  ^establish- 
ment, III,  S24. 
TrUmie4  capitation  paid  by  the  Indians,  1, 187. 
Trinidad    Island-^-Supply  which  it  annually    draws   from 

Mexico  for  expence  of  administration,  IV,  294* 
TochautU,  people  of  Russian  America,  11,  390.  '    > 
Tedu^sddf  people  of  Russian  America«  11, 39S. 
TttpaC'AmarUf  pretended  Inoa   of  Bero— His  revolt  and 

death,  I,  201« 
Tttrkeyt   an  indigenoos  animal  of  Mexico>  III,' 55. 
Tiuak,  volcano,  II,  257* 
Tzapcieea,  a  mountainous  country,  II,  297. 
Txintead^  Mexican  goddess,  lU  I9d,  naie.     • 
Tzintzanizan^  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Michiiacah,   II, 

208,225. 
7!eo<20inai»a,  foretold  to  AhuitaSotl  the  danger^  to  whidt 

the  aqueduct    of  Huitzilopochco  exposed  the  capital, 

n,  118. 

U. 

UgalaehnmUif  a  people  of  Russian  America,  II,  393. 
UgarUf  (F&ther    Juan)  his   voyage    to  California,  II, 
323-331. 
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VgarUf  (Don  Tomas)  how  he  determined  the  positioD  of 

Vera  Cruz»  I,  xxxii. 
E/iSoo,    (Don    Antonio)  governor   of  HuaacaTelica»  III, 
SIS— He  conducud  to  Vera  Cruz  the  last  fleet  which 
arrived  there  before  the  trade  of  Anierica  was  dedared 
xree^  ».^ $  •fo* 
VUoih  (Don  Francuco  de)  surveyed  the  ooaat  of  California 

io  the  Rio  C<doradOt  U,  S22. 
Vhta,  r  Jon  JmmJ  fort,  II,  %2* 

Unanue^    {Don     H^foUtoJ    introduced    vaccination    into 
.:LuBa>I^H5. 

United   SMes  of   America^-  their  exports  from   17d9  to  ' 
laOS,  IV,  905— Value  of  the  exporti  in  1806,  IV,  31 7* 
Payments  made  at  the  treasury  by  the  receivers  of  the 
customs  in  1808  aod  180S,  IV,  SOB— Tonni^  of  their 
'  ships  from  i799  to  1802,  IV,  S12— -Comparative  state  of 
the  American  and  foreign  to,nnage   employed  in  their 
commerce,  IV,  51  ^^Importation  of  wiae  and  sugar  in 
1800,  laoi,  snd  1802,  IV»  S14— Quantity  of  wine  and 
lugar  expotted  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  m 
180b^  1801,  and  1802,  IV,  316— Details  respectii^.  the 
share  which  itbe  diifereiit  provinces  took  in  the  exporta- 
tion, IV,  Sia— Note  of  M.  Gallatin  on  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  Ujiited  States  before  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  IV,  8M— Commerca  which  thej  canied.  on 
with  Meedco  betweea  1805  and  180%  IV,  SG& 
Unmnihf  of  Mexico,  its  buildings,  II,  51. 
Umiiih  {0<m  CaHo$  it)   his    nuq^   o£  a  part  of  New 

ffpain,  I^bLXvi. 
Ustarixt  his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  precious  mclnls 

which  entered  Europe  smce  1492,  III,  40S. 
Uturiciat  Indian  vil]age>  II>  SOS. 
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FocaVie,  mtroduced  into  Mexico,  I»  112— ExisU  natorrily 

In  the  country,  I,  J1S< 
VaUenuy  {Camjnieria  de)  lode  of  tiie  Desague  da  Hiie- 

huelooa,  11,151. 
Valdes,  (Dwt  An$omoJ    minister  of  Spain^Hit  attempt 

to  regulate  the  distrflyationof  mercury,  III,  86l». 
Faldes^    (Dtm  Cmfctano)   his    Toyage    to  CaUfemia  and 

Nootka,  II,  S42,  S81. 
Vnknciay  f  Count  de)  aee  Obregon* 
Falendana^  mines  of  the  district  of  Guanaxuato^  II,  dOi^— 

Description  of  these  mines,  III,  186;  H   seq^-r-'Compt^ 

risoB  widi  the  mine  of  HimmelsfBrst,  III,  908. 
Vdenxia^  (Don    Vicente)  I,   Ixxxviii — ^His    deserifklon  of 

the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  1I»  9S/2. 
Falkdares,  {Don  Joseph  Samtiettio)  Count  de  Monteiuma, 

viceroy  of  Mexico^  II,  10*  (f). 
FaZ/jJoAW,  btshoprick — Its  revenues,  I,  2S1. 
VaVadoHd,  intendancy— Number  of  ecclesiastios    Which  it 

contains,  I,  280  (*)— Details  respecting  this  intendai^, 

II,  208— Its  extent,  Und^^lu  clkiato,  II,  «0.~Jtevo. 

lution  which  it  experienced  by  a  voleattle  en^ition,  II, 

212^Its   reladve   population^   11,  29S-^t»   towns,  II, 

224 — Enumeration  of  its  rcaks  de  minas,  U,  29S;    III, 

126. 
Vdladolidj  town  of  the  intendancy  of  that  name   .ftopor* 

tion  between  the  casts  who  inhabit  it,   and  befwtan  the 

sexes,  1,254. 
VttUaddidf    town    of  the    Peninsula    of    Yucatan,    II, 


VaMadMd  de  Mkhoacan^  town,  II,  224. 
Ftf/fe,  {Mm-qvudeT^tAAea^Contiyl,  227 Til, 7  (t). 
V4dl^f  intendant  of  Cuencar— Jlis  operations  respecting 
the  mercury  mines.  III*  308. 
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Spaniih  possettionsi  I,  IIS. 
Vancowoeff   his    determination    of    the  pc^iition  of  Mon- 
>   terey,  I,  W. 

Vanilh^  province  which  producei  it»II,  9Bi — Of  its  coUiTa* 

lion^  III,  27— Amount   of  i  its  annual  exportation  fiom 

Vera  Cms,  IV,  SO — Amount  exported  from  Mexico  in 

IBO81  IV.  57;  in  180S»   IV,   4$— Influence  ^ich  the 

'    edict  of  free  trade  had  on  its  exportation,  IV,  100. 

Forsb    fCoHdiimJ   tes    proportion    to    the    Toise,    II, 

108  (♦)• 
VarOf    (Mexican)    its  propordoo  to   the  pied  du  tot^  11, 
.   63  (t). 

Vuvqu^m^     (Af.)    analysed  a   Mexican   aerolithe,  III^ 
S9S»His  researches  respecting  the  Tan  of  Gehrfine  and 
AIhumin%IV,157. 
VegetMeii  mentioned  in  this  work : 
Adansoma  digitata,  II,  197. 
Agave  Americana,  If,    520-^29;    A.   cidiensis,  .II, 

590. 
Anqrris,  IV,  191. 
AndromeJhu  II»  378- 
.    Anona  cherimolia,  II,  9M» 
Arachk  hjpogea»  II,  505. 
Arbutui  perotensis.  III,  59 ;    IV,  337. 
Artocarpus  incisa>  II,  514. 
Arum  macrorhizon,  II,  437. 
AqMuragus,II,512. 
Atiiplex,  IV,484. 
Avenasativa,  U,453,  484,  508. 

Bonplandia  trifbliata,  II,  402  («). 

BrassiGa,II,589. 

Bromalta  ananas,  III,  511  (*). 

Cactus  cylbdricus,  II,  328 ;    C.  coccinilifer,  m,  7I» 
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Ccsalpinia  BrasilieiiuSy  II»  948* 
Calicocca,  IV»  [20. 
Cannabis  saliva,  III,  2l  :     C.  indica,  III,   21;  IV, 

SS7. 
Capsicum  annuuoi.  II»  SMi  C.   baccatuni,  11,  505  ; 

C.  frutesoens  Md. 
Carica,  II,  402  (•}« 
eecropla  peltata,  II,  402  (•). 
Cedrela  odorata.  III,  489  (*)  IV,  24. 
Cestn]mmuti8ii,III,46;  IV,  996. 
Cheirostemum  platanifolium,  I,  173. 
Chenopodium  quinoa,  T,5S ;  If,  506. 
Cic6r,  II,  509. 

Cinchona,  II,  402  (•)  ;  IV,  189. 
Citrus  aurantium,  II,    516;  C.  decumana,  ibid.  (*); 

C.  medica  ibid  ;     C.  trifoliata,  ibid.  IV,  336. 
Coccolloba  UTifera,  IV,  156. 
CocoB  nucifera,  IV>'  156. 
Coffea  arabica.  III,  21. 
Coniini[diora  Madagascarensis,  III,  424. 
ConTolyulus  batatas,  II,  487i   502.    C.  chiyaorhisus, 

II,    437—503;    C.  jaliqM,  II,  503  (f);  HI,    37; 

C.  plantanifolius,    II,   503;    C.  edulis,  11,503. 
Coptarea,  Il,402(*}. 
CupressusdJsticha,  II,  42>  196f  287. 
Cycas  ciscinnalis,  II,  437 ;  IV,  335. 

Danais,  11,402(0* 

Dioscorea  alata,  II,  437, 500,  503 ;  IV,  33& 
.  Draconttum  polyphyllum,  U,  437. 

Bpidendrum  Vanilla,  II,  262;  111,29  ettef. 
Erydirozylon  cooca,  II,  424. 
Bxostema,  il,  ¥A.     t 
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Garcinia  Mangostana,  Ily  516  (*V 
Gossypiuniy  III,  18. 
Giatiola,  III,  4M. 
Gyrocarpus  Mexicana,  1, 173  (♦). 

Hflematoxyloii  Campechianum,  II,  24^7' 

HelianthuB  tuberosuB,  IT,  505  ;  H.  annuns,  II,  506. 

Hevea,II,402{»). 

Hordeum  tuca,  II,  441  ;.II.  vulgare,  II,  453,  453. 

Indigofera  tinotoria.   III,  45;    I.,  argentea,  ibid;  I. 
anil,  ibidf  I.  difipenna,  ihid. 

Jatropha   manihot,  IT,  415,  436  et  seq  g    J.  jaoipha, 
11,431  ;  J.  cartfaaginensia^  II,  432. 

Laurus  persea.  III,  58. 
Limonia  trifoliate,  II,  514;  IV,  336. 
Linnea  borealis,  II,  373. 
Liquidambar  styraciflua,  II,  25  !• 
Lobelia,  11,402  {*). 

Medicavo  saliva,  1, 38. 

Mflcania  quaco,  111,41. 

MMium  nigricans,  I,  38. 

MoruB  acuminate,  III,''57;  M.  rubra,  ilnd. 

Musa  paradisiaca,  If,   417;  M.  sapientuin,  iUdg  M. 

regia,  ibid;  M.  mensaria,  Hid. 
Mussenda  bracteolate,  II,  402  (*). 
Myrtus  pimente,  II,  253. 

Nicotiana  tabacum  III,  41,  ei  deq.    N.  luatica,  Ilf, 
41. 

Olea  Europaea,  II,  241 ;  11,  ^^6. 
Oryza  saliva,  II,  506,  et  seq, 
Oxalis  tuberosa,  11,500. 
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Phaseolos,  IT,  340,  509. 

Phomiiiiin  tenax,  II,  513. 

Piiius,  II,  282,  354  ;  lY,  85« 

Pisum  satitum,  II,  5ia 

Polygonum  ftgopyrum,  JI,^???. 

Portlandia  hexandrfy  r^,.4P2,(*J- 

Pothos,  IV,  156. 

Prunus  avium,  II,  4j6^  IV^  33^ ;    f^  cer^rag,  IV^  335. 

Pfiychotria  emetica»  IV,  ISJO ](•). 

Quercus,  II,  252. 

Rhizophora  mangle,  II,  509* 
iltosa  Mezioaiia,  II,  9/t% 

fiadiarum  «k>laoeu<n,  U,  ^MT I  S/oScitianui,  411,  2, 

^4if.  ■      '        [      ■ 

Secalecereale,  Il,453.  • 
«mi!aK  sarsapaitta,  *r,^5S ;  >l«, '»,  (^-jf* 
^fildaa^mi  tuberosum,  II,  4p84,  4i98i  8.  cari,  fl,  490; 
S.  lycopersicum,  II,  505« 
'   ^Spmi^ias,  M,^6.  ... 

Switenia  febrifuga,  II,  402  (^) ;    «i  ^wftd^hy/lll, 
'»9j  IV,M.  X\       .^      ^      ' 

'T^tcajMoati&bk,  II>  4917. 
a9»otMrpiw,e«<MoJIUa6.;:I|I„t9>  ^ief./  Xrftelor, 

TOI..  IV.  2b 
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Tiiticaiii  conyoaituiii,  II,  44i2;    T.' 

II,4«8;   T.  hybemum,  II,  M9,    482»  400,    506; 

T.apeba,II,458. 
TraiMBoium  eiciile&tum,  11,  406;  T.  per^imm, n, 

406C). 

Urceola  daslica,  11, 402,  {*). 

Vaccinium,  II,  97% 
Viola  emettca,  IV,  190  {•]. 
VitisTinifert,II,817,  S4l,  517. 

Zea  maise,  II,  96,    II,   44Q,   ei  seq.    486,  506 ;  Z. 

cingua,  11,441,  446. 
Zbania,  II,  466;  IV.  SS6. 

VMHa,  people  of  Califernia,  II,  9SS. 
Vdoico  fDtm  Lms  dej   A  MgmulOf  Mtrfrng  de  fUhmi^ 
neeray  of  Mexico,  II,  114;   orders  the   Desague   de 
Hiiebveioca  to  be  cammeiioed,  II,  ISS;  deatiaes  dw 
produce  of  the  Sisa  for  it,  II,  140 ;  estaUUies    docfa 
mannfiurtorlee  at  Tescttco,  m,  S63. 
Vtlatoo  (J)tm  Lm  de)  d  Vitfo^  at  Primer^t  viceroy  of 
Mesko,   II»   11^— Foaoda    tbe  town  of  Durai^.  I^ 
906. 
Fefaaoo,  (Dm  P^dro  Fenumin)  intrariuoes  aaoaig^tnalioB 

imoPMirit  10,677. 

FaiuffMi^   (Dm  JoaejuinJ    Cardenas  y  Leoa^  dtrector 

tribunal  of  mines    at  Mexico— How  bo 

the   kMUgttude   of:  that    town,    I,  xxi?— 

and  trigonometrical  operation  exocuted  ^j  thai 

ria  177S>  I,  xUtF^-Hls  voyage  to   Ctfifon^ 

I,ii-*Hb  BBapaof  New  Spafai,  I,  Ixxvii-^OiainofUs 

I,  dv— Biogiifdlical   aceoimt   of  this  oife- 

SMUW  II9  no,  nV-^His  survey  of  die  w«tefs 

of  the  emml  of  HuebuMfco,  U,  MS  ( t  HH^ 
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.   iiBpcctiiig  the  project  of  Mendezy  for  pceserviog  Menioo 

from  inundation,  II,  166. 
Vehw^  ^G^ftEo&ifa^  constructed  the  first  -  sugar  mtOt  in 

Mexico,  in,  S,         • 
Venados,  stags  of  New  California,  II,  S51. 
Ven^a4^'  (Father)  his  notions  xespfecting  GalifoipS'I^ 

834  (♦). 
Fera  Cruz^  intendancy — Its  extent  Md  climiite,  ll»  230-r 

Its  producMons,  II,   252— Its ,  population,  II,  2U^tB 

mountains,  II,  257 — Its  antiquities,  II,  258-^Its  towns, 

II,  26i*-its  iniDes,  II,  270-Its  reales  de  miaas,  Ul, 

128, 
Fera  Cruz^  town— >There  were  three  towns  «f  that  name-*- 

See   Villa  rica  de  la  Vera  Crush   V^r^  Qru»  vig^  and 

Fera  Cruz^  port — Its  geographical  position,  I,  poQii— 
Ban  of  this  .port»  I,,  evi— J[)e|c«ptial»  .ef  Ibe  ipsa,  I|, 
261— History  of  its  copstnicti^n,JI,  .  968--CiMse9  of 
theiosfaiit^ntyof  iu  di^pafie,;  II,  964^1  V,J45r-AiMHial 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  this  poa:^ ,  |  V,  99 1€^  ^. — 
Amount  of  the  hnportatiep  o^,  Sf^ .  4l9  produce  ^f 
Spain  in  ia02,  IV/  S5;  in  1805,  IV,  46-r Amooi|t  of 
-the  iqqpcirtation  pfgnodfof  the.  %|^Qip9h.  xo^niei|^i|i  1|P(9^ 

,  ;   iV*36.;.  in  ISOa.  iv,47i  ^xporW|i<#Jf<>r  S^«in  w.JJB^ 

•.  IY.37^m  180?,..)lYt  ^Afpra^T,  ffr^i^.%|pish 
Ameficainl8p2,  lYtS8;   in  J8Q9,.  I,V,.^ftTrJpalwW  of 

. i  itsGommerce in  100%  IV, 39 1 Ml9f>s/lV^  ^nrA^i^ual 
batance,  IV,  118 — ^This  town  is  the  principal  8ett1;jq!f>.the 
ydlow  fever,  IV,  lS2--(5taW^ittv|rf  l#»-V.iijM«*^.,^^ 
ihere  annually,   IV,   160^1ta  laean .  Jt^B^ni^M^ 

.163.    _  .  :^:.J  .'...,:  ...•.>.-....^.-; 

fTof^  CrtfJ^xnefa,  .town, II,  982:^    .         ,^  .  .  ,,^  , ;..?.; 
^f?fnHf¥*(JDukedeJ;(9eii>^  ..       ;    j,,..>. 

Fermkelli,  amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  lS(!&;IVf 
3S;  ml80S,lV,44. 
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VtrHdtn^  (Cmpneria  de/^ljoA  oFAfe  DlM^  d6  Mbe- 

huetoca,  II,  151. 
Vkta  BkcmMt  de  Rtai  del  Moidt^  ft  ridi  Yen  In  die  Inten- 

dancy  of  Mexico,  II,  189;  III,  215. 
FexoM,  juice  of  the  ii^^  eane*  I1I»  1 1. 
Fketo^  ^^Mco--T1iei^  power  tmd  ic^ttiws,  IV»  2S1. 
Victoria^  town,  11,  270. 
f^ib  Hirmatih  tomif  II,  8?0. 
VlUaii&s  {kuy   Lopez    db^  diflcovefi    S.    Benedicto,   I, 

^ctL 
raZams  A  fa  Fifm  Cncz,  cokmj  foibkM  %y  Cortex,  II, 

263. 

VSeaa  (Marjuk  de)  inoetoy  h(  Bfexico,  dnrges  Faflier 

Floret  with  the  direction  of  the  bydnndieal  openttiims, 

o;  Ul. 
tlm^^-Ai  eoltivationct  IWi«m  H,  i95:  prohibited  by  the 

Cottt  of  Spain,  II,  Slfei^. 
f%Mgttr--AmoO]it  iM)p6fted  fnlo  VeM  Ou  in  IfMM,  IT» 

S9;ftil80d,  IVv«k 
ri;^    {^Kirtduhm)   oiP  Ottidiilttpe   itnd   llemefids,   H, 

l%Kkil!M^**-8ebMiite  takes  p^Mevion  (^  ^bk  peninwda  of 
CWfibfttia^  II,  SSO^Hb  Voyage  to  New  Cbfifbnik,  DE, 
888-— Karnes  the  diief  phce  of  the  connlry  HcnieRy, 
n,  854>— Care  wifii  WhkJi  he  aurreyed  the  tmats,  II, 
9oi» 

iWwto<fore>^Whaftttat  eto|diyynient  ia^  t,  2fl0  (f)* 

Fttl^MttS^See  WtdtOopoOm. 

Vekamoes  of  Mexico,  I,  cxxii,  78. 

Fofiido  j^rfe^o  (Hade  wmiHng)  ImIs  Atle  inflinnce  on  Aa 
atale  of  the  population*0f  Medco»  I.  1  A^See  Iktkm 
finer* 
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fi^acHpur^n^  a  Califbrnitti  divimty,  II,  39£« 

Wal  (Ikm  MamdJ—Hii  project  for  readoring  the  pro* 
vince  of  Venezuela  independent,  IV,  265. 

Waters  {Mineral J  in  the  raH^ey  of  Tenochtidan,  II,  101. 

Wax^QmaAtj  produced  by  Mexico,  HI,  61— Amount 
annually  knported  into  Vera  Cruz,  IV,  92— Amount 
imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  36— Exported  from 
Mexico  in  1802,  IV,  38 ;  in  1803,  IV,  47. 

fFebs  from  hemp  and  flax  are  not  manufactured  in  Mexico, 
III,  466— Annual  amount  of  their  importation  at  Vera 
Cruz,  IV,  31— «4niount  of  ^eir  importa^on  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  33,  35 ;  in  1803,  IV,  46. 

f^emer  {M.J— His  theory  of  the  origin  of  veins.  III, 
187  (*). 

IVhaleJUliery^  III,  83. 

IT^^-See  Cereqiia. 

Whites^  all  enjoy  the  same  rights  by  law,  1, 20i — Inequality 
introduced  among  them  by  the  government^  liic^^Th^if 
number,  I,  206;  compared  with  that  of  the  We^Indi« 
Islands,  I,  207 ;  with  that  of  other  p^rt?  of  th^  Niew 
Continent,  I,  209--oProgre8s  of  civilazatiop  ai^qng  ^em^ 
I,  210— Their  wealth,  I,  223— See  also  Chapetoncs  and 
Creoles* 

IVilHnson  (General)  communicates  to  the  author  a  map 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  moudi  of  ^e  Hio  SablRo, 
I,  Ixxx, 

Winey  amount  annually  impmr^  into  Vera  Cm?^  IV,  30.^ 
Amount  imported  into  Vera  Cruz  in  1802,  IV,  ZS^  35 ; 
in  1803,  IV,  44— Quantity  imported  into  the  United 
States  of  America  in  180%  1801,  and  1804,  IV,  314 ; 
quantity  exported,  IV,  316. 

Worms  {s'tlk)i  introduced  by  Coflt^  III,  57. 

Wood  of  CampeaQh^^^t<$sm9»  vhkb  foanlsh  it,  H,  ?47-^ 
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Amount  annually  exponed  firooi  Veim  CruXt  IV,  51  ;  m 
1802,  IV,  S6;  iu  180S,  IV,  .47«-£xpofted  for  other  puts 
of  Spanish  Anerica  in  180S,  IV,  48— influence  which 
the  edict  of  free  trade  had  « its  es^oaMion,  IV«  lOOL 

HToodJbr  Jurmiwm  Qiianlily  exported  fraea  Mexiet^  in 
1808.J[V,46. 

ITootf ;ltii*--Minea  which  f^nxMah  it^  JU»  Hg. 

W^QoIeus—Amomt  lo^orted  into  Vera  Cms  m  IB0%  IV, 
31,  S5;  exported  for  other  partaof  "ipaniBh  Amcriwi  in 
180£,IV«S8i  inl803^IV,45aadi6. 


XacojotziHi  or  tlie  younger,  anmame  of  Montezuma  II, 

11.9{t). 
Xdlapa^  town,  IT,  9^8. 
Xakilolco—See  T/ateblco. 
Xabocan^  lake,  II,  110- 
Xamapa^  riTer-- Project  for  bringing  its  water  to  Vera  Crxtf 

Xqmpolan^  Indian  ▼illage.  It,  249. 

Xico,  aTilliEige  situated  in  the  lake  of  Chaico,  II,  III. 

Xicotlafty  saltworks  of  the  intendancy  of  Puebla. 

Ximencs  fFortunJy  pilot  of  Grixalva  in  his  voyage  to  Call* 

fomia,n,  S21. 
XoMcidcot  military  entrenchment,  antient  monument,   II» 

69. 
Xochimilca,  one  of  the  quarters  of  Tenochtitlan,  lit  ^* 
Xochimikoy  lake,  II,  ^. 
Xorullo — SttJoruUo. 


T. 


YabipaiSf  a  tribe  of  Indiana,  II,  S16. 
YmoSf  third  atatum  of  the  Aztecs,  II,  SOS. 
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YaquuOa^  mer,  11,  915. 
Yaqui^  river,  II,  298.       -    ' 
KsurifaMAir,  mine*,  III,  341. 
YeU^  Mexican  name  for  tobacco,  III,  41. 
YngiuMHn,  mines,  II,  2». 
YmeOa^^Ste  Intesta* 

Yniesto   fUdefonsoJ-^UiM    measurement   of  the  distance 
from  the  Lake  of  Tezcnco  to  the  cascade  of  TWa,  IV, 


Ysia  (Juan  dej  coUeague  of  Enrico  Martinez,  II,  123. 
Yiurijf  (JmnJ^Hu  expedition  to  California,  329. 
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